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We are glad to perceive that the seed we have sown is beginning 
to promise an abundant harvest. For a long period our duty has 
been somewhat monotonous, from the difficulty of rousing the ad- 
vocates of that Monopoly against which our labours have been, for 
nearly six years directed, in England, into any thing like tangible op- 
position. These labours are now likely to become more varied as well 
as more vigorous, since we find the advocates of the ‘existing system’ 
have been, at length, induced to girdon their armour. Repose and 
silence were the two great bulwarks of the East India Company and 
its Chartered Monopoly. As long as any ‘ agitation of the question,’ 
respecting the benefits or evils, arising from their continuance, could 
be postponed or prevented, so long was there food for hope to be sus- 
tained upon. But if this ‘ agitation’ can only be effected so as to 
bring them fairly into the field, and to put them on their defence, how- 
ever high or able their advocates, they are lost beyond all hope of re- 
demption. That ‘consummation, so devoutly to be wished,’ appears 
then to be on the eve of being realized. The Directors of the East 
India Company themselves, made, it is true, but a very poor stand 
against their assailants in the late Debate in the House of Commons ; 
but some friendly advocates have started up on their behalf in other 
quarters, and, actuated with that zeal which seems so becoming, 
when well-paid servants eulogize their honorable masters, they have 
sent no less than three pioneers into the field. The first has written 
an article in the East India Company's especially patronized and 
protected periodical, ‘The Asiatic Journal,’ published by the Com- 
pany’s booksellers in Leadenhall Street: the second has written a 
pamphlet under the attractive cognomen of ‘ Playfair ;’ and the third 
has put forth his production as one courting investigation, by giving 
his name and rank at length, as Mr. Thomas Campbell Robertson, 
of the Bengal Civil Service.* 


The intention of all these writers, is to refute the arguments 
which have been recently advanced against the East India Company, 


* Remarks on seyeral recent publications, regarding the Civil Government 


and Foreign Policy of British India. By Thomas Campbell Robertson, 
Bengal Civil Service. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1829. 
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and more especially those adduced by Mr. Rickards, and the anony- 
mous authors of the two works entitled,—‘ View of the Present 
State and Future Prospects of Free Trade and Colonization in India,’ 
and ‘ Reflections on the Present State of British India.’ We shall 
examine them each in his turn; but as we think the place of honor 
justly due to him who comes before the world without concealment 
or disguise, and who, therefore, evinces his willingness to incur all 
the responsibility that may attach to his party or opinions, we 
shall give Mr. Robertson, in this case, precedence. In adverting to 
the scruples of others as to this point, this gentleman himself avows 
his belief, that those most capable of commenting effectually upon 
the publications hostile to the East India Company, are deterred 
from coming forward by ‘ official delicacy ;’ and so he himself must 
play the part of the mighty Ajax, and shelter all the little Telamons 
of the Monopoly under his shield. Our author would apparently 
have us to understand by this, that there is a battery of great guns 
in reserve, which has only to open out to demolish us ; and that he 
himself is little better than a kind of pocket pistol, as compared 
with the heavy artillery alluded to. This, however, is underrating 
his own power: Mr. Robertson is, in fact, a man of talent, but 
upon this occasion he has taken up a weak cause ; he is inva false 
position, and consequently makes a very indifferent appearance. 
Belial himself, indeed, would have made but poor work with a 
cause so outrageously wrong as the Monopoly of the East India 
Company in trade, power, and patronage. The Deputy Chairman 
of the East India Company, for example, who, whoever else he 
may be, is certainly not Belial, if we are to judge from his 
exhibition in the Commons House of Parliament, on the 12th and 
14th days of May last, can make nothing at all of the subject. 
Can he be one of the great guns ‘reserving its fire from official 
delicacy ?” 
There is one assertion of our author, made at the very outset, 
which we think is unwarranted by the course pursued by his 
opponents. He tells us roundly that these opponents, one and all, 
are ‘animated by a common feeling of hostility towards the East 
India Company and its servants.’ It is his mistake, to imagine that 
hostility to a system is the same thing as hostility to men: in con- 
formity with this error, he seems to have persuaded himself that 
if the men be right, so must the system be also. Now, the agents, 
in this case, are English gentlemen, equal to any of their class. 
Even a bad system has not deprived them of national feeling and 
national honour. They are, in fact, no more answerable for all the 
evils of that system, than the sheriff and his officers are answerable 
for the crime of the malefactor, at whose execution they are called 
upon by the law to assist. In not one of the works to which our 
author alludes, can we discover a shade of personality or vitupe- 
ration of persons, as unconnected with measures and principles. 
Mr. Rickards especially takes various opportunities of doing justice 
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to the good intentions and abilities of the home authorities, of the 
local governments, and of the public servants in general, at the very 
moment, too, that he is exposing, with irresistible skill and success, 
their blundering and pernicious system.* 

Before analysing the work now under review, it is necessary that 
we should examine the author’s own qualifications, for the task he 
has undertaken. The subjects treated of by his opponents are pretty 
extensive. They embrace the manners, habits, and history of all 
the Indian races subject to the dominion of Great Britain. They 
embrace the agriculture of India, the trade of India, and especially 
its commercial relations with Great Britain. They embrace all the 
revenue systems of India from the earliest to the latest time: they 
treat of certain monopolies, not of a very benevolent description, 
exercised by the East India Company, and finally they discuss the 
merits and demerits of European Colonization in India. 


The author’s qualifications, according to his own statement, 
are these ; he was one year Judge and Magistrate in the lower pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidency, and seven years in the upper pro- 
vinces in the same capacity, and he passed three years with the armies 
in Ava in a diplomatic situation. Moreover, he is a civil servant of 
the East India Company. With all the rest of India, except the 
places just named, he professes to be unacquainted; he knows 
nothing of Madras, he knows nothing of Bombay. With the sub- 
ject of commerce he is, by his own account, wholly unacquainted. 
Of his knowledge of the state of Indian husbandry, there are no in- 
dications whatever; he seems never to have been employed in the 
revenue department, and to have given very little of his attention to 
it; and as to monopolies, there is nothing in his work to shew 
whether the Hindoos eat dear and dirty, or cheap and clean salt— 
whether dysenteries or alligators be most efficient in carrying off 
the manufacturers ; or whether the Company derives a profit of 8 
or of 800 per cent. from the exclusive sale of its opium f. 





* Take the following sample :—‘ In these principles every one must ap- 
plaud the intention of the original projector of the scheme; and it is but 
justice to the Court of Directors to add, that the whole of their printed 
correspondence, on this head, indicates an anxious desire to see these prin- 
ciples carried into full effect. Their letters abound with excellent instruction, 
sound philosophical views, a constant desire to promote the general welfare, 
and more especially to guard the lower classes against oppression ; but the 
system of land taxation which we had adopted from our predecessors, the 
amount of that tax, and the machinery by which it was realized, opposed 
insurmountable obstacles to the accomplishment of the Court’s benevolent 
views.’— Rickards’s India, p. 570. 

+ ‘As I intend to confine my remarks to those topics with which I haye 
had opportunities of becoming conversant, it is not my design to touch upon 
the subject of trade, or to question any assertion connected with the two 
sister presidencies of Madras or Bombay.’—‘ I know nothing of Southern 
India &e.’ pages 2 and 40. 
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The first point upon which our author touches, is the prejudice 
of caste among the Hindoos, as far as these relate to their capacity 
of becoming consumers of European products. Upon the whole he 
allows that the Hindoos have no prejudices of such a nature as to 
make them unprofitable customers ; he does not even deny that the 
prejudices of caste are giving way in Calcutta and its vicinity. 


‘ Eventually,’ says he, ‘ perhaps the disappearance of this ancient 
body (the old chiefs of Bengal) will not be much to be deplored, as 
the race now rising to fill their place are likely to be less deeply 
imbued with the prejudices of their superstition, and better fitted in 
consequence, to receive and communicate that knowledge which 
Europeans alone can impart. The rising class alluded to is com- 
posed of the debris of the ancient gentry blended with numerous 
families whom commerce and speculation have, during the last half 
century of tranquillity, raised to opulence. It is in Calcutta, and its 
vicinity, that individuals of this class are most frequently to befound, 
who evince a taste for European science and general literature. The 
progress that some of them have made is said, by those best qualified 
to judge, to be amazing; while the disposition evinced by them to 
aid establishments for the promotion of education, justifies a hope, 
that much may be effected through their agency, towards diffusing 
that general information by which alone any real change can be 
operated in the religious or moral condition of their countrymen.’ 
This is good and liberal, but our author is not satisfied to rest here; 
he fears that virtue has not kept pace with knowledge, and considers 
that the effect of the relaxed Hindooism, very discernible in Calcutta, 
j8 questionable on the moral conduct of the people. 


Touching the carnivorous propensities of the Hindoos, there is 
some information about their not being reluctant to partake of veni- 
son and the flesh of the wild boar—a minute matter which it was 
superfluous to rehearse, after Bishop Heber had already informed us 
that a Raja of high rank and great power slaughtered 60,000 ani- 
mals in a fortnight, and that Bramins themselves not only eat flesh, 
but with a versatility of character worthy of the heroic ages, play at 
ence the part of butchers, cooks and priests. On this point our 
author is of opinion that had Bishop Heber consulted young men 
who were in the habit of going out on hunting parties, ‘ he could 
not have sailed from England in such ignorance as he appears to 
have done.’ This is followed by a piece of very good advice, which 
we wish had been given effectually about the year 1813, viz. to put 
no reliance on ‘the fading recollections of some superannuated 
servants of the Company.’ 


The next subject which our author takes up is the land reve- 
nue. Mr. Rickards, by laboured researches, carried on through 
355 pages, has shewn that the land revenue system in India, is one 
of the most barbarous and oppressive institutions, in every form and 
modification of it, which the world has ever known. ‘He has shewn 
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‘that in one part of the country, and that, too, where the system is 
least oppressive, the government tax was assumed at half the gross 
produce of the land on a clumsy and*conjectural estimate of it. He 
has shewn that the British Government attempted to create a Hin- 
doo aristocracy, by flinging to the alleged proprietor a tithe of its 
own moiety, which is nearly the same thing as if the Government of 
this country were to annihilate all existing proprietory rights,— 
reduce the tithes to one half their present amount,—declare that the 
clergy who received these tithes were the proprietors of the land, 
and would answer every useful purpose of a natural aristrocracy, and 
then taking to itself forty per cent. of the gross produce as tax, call 
upon the world to admire its justice and its liberality, but above all 
its moderation! He has shewn, and our author acknowledges it, 
that nearly all the native gentry of the country were ruined by this 
effort to elevate them.—He has exhibited the government in another 
part of India assuming fifty, fifty-five, and even sixty per cent. of 
the gross produce of the soil as its inherent right*. He has exhi- 
bited it attempting to make a yearly survey of every field in a terri- 
tory of 154,000 square miles,—keeping an account current with 
every peasant of an agricultural population of thirteen millions and 
a half; in short, endeavouring to do that for an empire which no 
proprietor of common sense in this part of the world would attempt 
to do for an estate of 500 acres. Doing all this, Mr. Rickards has 
exhibited the same government praising and be-praising itself for its 
tender and humane attention to Hindoo usages—deprecating unhal- 
lowed change, and aiming, but happily aiming in vain, to fill its 
pockets in strict conformity to ‘ native custom.’ Mr. Robertson reads 
all this, and without any examination of the merits, or demerits, 
of the system, only says quietly, that the government must have 
money to pay their civil and military disbursements. With respect 
to the most exquisite branch of the case, the special darling of the 
Directors, as above depicted, our author covers himself and his 
employers with the broad shield of his ignorance, and when he 
speaks of the effects of the system upon the condition of the people 
within the circle of his peculiar knowledge, the scope of his argu- 
ment is to the following effect. 


The peasantry of Bahar are better off than the peasantry of 
Treland ; the peasantry of the North-western provinces are not so 
well off as the peasantry of Bahar, and the peasantry of Bengal are 
the most miserable of the three. He does not state what propor- 





* «But this cannot be considered to be a fair comparison, as the calcula- 
tion of the expected revenue has been made after allowing the cultivators a 
share of only forty per cent. of the produce, whereas the proposed field 
assessment has been nate after allowing them forty-five per cent. of the 
produce, which the collector states to be the usual rate throughout that part 
of the country.’— Revenue Selections, vol. 3, p. 514. 
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tion the discomfort of the latter bears to that of the fortunate inha- 
bitants of the Emerald Island*. 


Our author brings forward a solitary case of peculiar mode- 
ration in the land tax, not however particularly well authenticated. 
This was the instance of an estate of the net rental of 30,0001. 
a-year with an assessment of 3,500]. The tax here is between 
eleven and twelve per cent., and therefore exceeds, what was no 
trifle, the income tax of Great Britain, of which the assessment 
was not estimated on the actual proceeds, but on a rental calcu- 
lated at one-fourth and one-fifth of the gross produce. It con- 
siderably exceeds the amount of the tithes in this country, which 
Paley, himself benefitting by tithes, had the candour to acknow- 
ledge was one of the most burthensome and mischievous taxes 
ever imposed upon industry. Mr. Robertson dees not inform us 
whether the estate in question was fairly assessed, or under assessed, 
when the tax was fixed in perpetuity; he makes no reference 
whatever to the original principle of the assessment, which was to 
take ‘one half the gross produce,’ and give a tithe of this half to 
the alleged proprietor. About one-third part of the whole country 
at the period of the assessment was reckoned, by the very framers 
of the assessment itself, to be uncultivated and unreclaimed. After 
population, and with it cultivation, had been advancing for thirty 
years, our author seizes upon this period for estimating the mo- 
deration of the original assessment. This is utterly preposterous. 
The tax paid on the land rent just now by the different states of the 
American Union, is extremely moderate—nay, trifling—but if it had 
been assessed when the population was small and a greater part of 
the country a wild, it would have been intolerable. Mr. Robertson 
charges his adversaries very liberally throughout his performance 
with unfair and over-rated statements. We leave it to his own 
candour to consider, whether the example now adduced does not 
render himself liable to a sharp retribution for a similar offence. 


The original assessment in the state in which the country then 





* Mr. Robertson, who does not seem to have served much in lower Bengal, 
has rather an unfavourable opinion of the inhabitants of that part of the 
country. It isnot his wish ‘to disparage the people,’ but he adds, not- 
withstanding, ‘ As the subjects of a jurisdiction, they are the most trouble- 
some race in India to govern. They are as slippery as eels and as petulant 
as monkies ; humble in one’s presence, contumacious ata distance. When 
in numbers they are not to be made contented.’ These ‘discontented eels’ 
and contumacious monkies, however, are the only people in India who have 
made any sensible and considerable progress in civilization, since the esta- 
blishment of the British authority. They are by far the wealthiest people in 
India, and although there is ‘no making them contented,’ there es been 


neither rebellion nor commotion among them for above sixty years. We 
should not be surprised if this race, so ‘ troublesome to govern,’ were a little 
inconveniently clamorous for more justice than is at{present administered 
to them. 
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was, must be considered a violation of natural rights, and griev- 
ously oppressive in point of amount. While this was the case, 
and the East India Company were receiving, or believed themselves 
to be receiving, about forty per cent. of the gross produce of the 
land, the permanent assessment had their heartiest applause. It 
was a noble, a generous, a disinterested measure. The assess- 
ment in time ‘righted’ itself. One-third of the area of the country 
was uncultivated at the time it was made ; there was room for in- 
creased population, and there was room for extended agriculture, 
and both naturally took place. Some cultivated lands too had 
altogether been omitted in the assessment; the tax fixed in per- 
petuity no longer increased with every increase of culture; the 
country enjoyed tranquillity, its foreign commerce increased, and 
even British capital was indirectly and clandestinely applied to the 
improvement of the land. From these causes, the original assess- 
ment ceased to be the scourge it was, and became comparatively 
moderate. From the moment that these happy consequences fol-: 
lowed, the East India Directors denounced their old favourite as a 
measure of singular ignorance and improvidence ; and for the last 
twenty years they have never ceased to deplore, that the pledged 
faith of the British nation for the perpetual settlement could not be 
revoked in order to enable them again to take forty or fifty per cent. 
of the accumulated industry and improvement of the six and thirty 
years which have elapsed since they unhappily committed their first 


error. 


The favourite system since then has been to subject the country, 
from year to year, to the scourge of a new assessment; and even 
where a perpetual settlement was solemnly pledged twice over, 
they have obstinately persevered in refusing to redeem it. Our 
author charges all the misery which ensued from the original per- 
petual assessment, to the sale of lands for arrears of tax. He 
thinks the Native inhabitants would have preferred, as he expresses 
it, to have been scourged, imprisoned, and put to death, to having 
their lands sold. Never for one moment does he touch upon the 
cause which rendered it necessary to sell the lands, the exorbitant 
amount of an assessment which the owner was wholly incapable of 
paying. This is like blowing a man’s brains out and laying the 
whole blame upon the pistol. 


The utmost amount of the rent of land in England, or, indeed, 
in any other country, is one-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth of the 
gross produce, according to circumstances. If the government of 
this country were to assess the whole lands of the kingdom even at 
these reduced rates, returning a tithe of the tax to the proprietor ; 
can our author for a moment believe that orie proprietor out of a 
thousand would be able to pay such an imposition, or escape utter 
ruin, if it were literally and rigorously exacted? Forty per cent. 
was the amount of assessment assumed in Bengal, and wherever 
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this was literally exacted, that is, wherever there were not omis- 
sions in making the assessment, the proprietors were of course 
ruined, and it is unanimously admitted, that in the course of a few 
short years, a greater and more sudden revolution in the state of 
landed property took place, than the invasion of the Goths and 
Vandals produced in Italy ! 


Mr. Robertson amuses himself in one place by fancying what 
kind of advice Mr. Rickards, and the author of the ‘ Reflections on 
the Present State of British India,’ would have given to ‘Clive, 
Hastings, and other distinguished men,’ on the subject of the land 
revenue, had they been admitted into their councils. The author of 
the work last named, be he who he may, is evidently a man of 
sense and information, and we think it would have done no harm 
to the ‘distinguished men’ in question to have taken a little 
counsel from him. As to Mr. Rickards, knowing him to be a man 
of honour, of comprebensive views, and of intimate knowledge of 
his subject, we think it not improbable that he would have spoken 
in council, as follows : ‘This country, to be sure, gentlemen, has 
been mis-governed from time immemorial, and the barbarous go- 
vernments which preceded the British have been in the habit of 
taking one half the gross produce of the land in the shape of tax, 
but this is not the custom of your country. There is no necessity 
for your continuing to misgovern the country, or to extort from its 
inhabitants a tax more oppressive than ever you heard of in any 
well-governed country, merely because barbarians have done so 
before you. The Hindoos will not complain of your moderation, 
this is not one of the innovations that will impair the stability of 
your power. No doubt you want money to carry on the business 
of government, but if you will be pleased to put the sums which 
you have extorted for your own private use into the public treasury, 
their very respectable amount will relieve the public wants, and 
enable you to behave with moderation towards the inhabitants.’ 
To Lord Clive in particular, he would probably have said, ‘I find, 
my Lord, that you, and your Council and others, besides your sa- 
laries, have pocketed bribes from the Native princes in three short 
years, to the extent of nearly two millions sterling, and that you 
yourself in particular, contrary to your duty, accepted an estate of 
30,0001. a-year during the same period.’ On the subject of mono- 
polizing ‘the internal trade in salt, tobacco, and betel-nut,’ he 
might justly have said, ‘What business, my Lord, has an English 
nobleman with dabbling in salt, tobacco, and betel-nut ? Either, my 
Lord, leave what you have filched on this head in the pockets of 
the people, or if absolutely necessary, and it cannot be helped, take 
the amount and place it in the public coffers to pay the charges of 
the great work in which you are engaged. Be assured, my Lord, 
that your Lordship’s great qualities will not be in the least im- 
paired by your having purer hands.’ Even to Warren Hastings, 
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although he did not stand in need of it to the same extent, very 
serious and sound advice might have been given of the same nature. 


Our author’s ‘ imaginary conversation, is to the following 
purport. ‘Money to be sure you must have, for without money you 
cannot command troops; and without troops you cannot resist 
your French, your Mysorean, or your Mahratta foes. But perish 
our possessions rather than our principles. Convoke a meeting of 
dusky delegates, and though you may not, in the present pre- 
vailing ignorance of the Oriental languages, be able to make 
yourself intelligible to them, yet persist in the attempt to obtain an 
unpolluted revenue ; and if you fail, and are suffocated, like your 
predecessors, in another black-hole ; I, if I can manage to escape, 
will immortalize you in a pamphlet.’ From what has already been 
stated, it is plain that ‘the distinguished men’ were amenable to 
counsel of a much more palpable and practical character than is 
here insinuated. ‘I fear,’ says our author, ‘ that I may seem to treat 
this part of the question with ‘ unduelevity;’ but it is not the ‘levity’ 
of the subject that is so remarkable, as the disrespect with which 
he talks of pamphlets. How could Mr. Robertson think of sneer- 
ing at the immortality conferred by a pamphlet, seeing that he him- 
self, at the very moment of writing this inconsiderate sentence, was 
in the very act of preparing to perpetrate the publication of one ? 


With respect to our author’s remark, that the Company must 
have money to carry on its government; our answer must be 
similar to that of the French Minister of Police to the rogue, who 
said that the prosecution of his calling was necessary in order to 
enable him to live. The Minister thought there was no absolute 
necessity for his living at all ; and on the same principle we really can 
perceive no necessity for the Company’s living, or even if they should 
live, that they should live by plunder! We put it to Mr. Robertson, 
who is himself a judge, whether it be absolutely necessary that a 
collector of taxes, or a commissioner of taxes, should receive 
exactly the same remuneration as a Judge—whether it be abso- 
lutely necessary that an opium agent, or a salt agent, or a tea 
agent, should receive twice as much, or three times as much, as a 
Judge or a Secretary of State, and whether in all his reading he 
ever found such a state of things to exist in any part of the uni- 
verse, ill or well-governed. We further ask him, whether he 
thinks it absolutely necessary that some half million sterling should 
be yearly sunk in making bad silk, and in other mercantile pro- 
jects of equal wisdom ; or whether there be a positive necessity for 
wasting at least half a million more, in maintaining an imperial fleet, 
armed en flute, for the conveyance of teas and stores, and pig 
iron and pig-lead, and worleys and long-ells, and red night-caps. 
To understand these matters, Mr. Robertson must betake himself 
to that commercial knowledge which he now disclaims ; but which, 
however, is necessary to any one who ventures to form a judg- 
ment of the Company's government, and is especially incumbent 
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on the agent of a joint-stock association with whom it is a fa- 
vourite maxim, that commerce and sovereignty are inseparable, 
and that the one cannot prosper without being mixed up with the 
other. If all that we have enumerated, and a great deal of the 
same kind that we have not enumerated, be not necessary, neither 
is it necessary to subject the Indians to a system of heavy and op- 
pressive taxation, under which it is morally and physically impos- 
sible that they, or any other people, should emerge from poverty 
and barbarism. 

The most laboured portion of our author’s performance is, as 
might be expected, that which treats of the immediate department 
in which he was himself employed—the administration of justice. 
Even here, however, we have nothing better than mere extenu- 
ation of existing evils. One of his anonymous opponents had, 
with some reason, enumerated among the obstacles to the suc- 
cessful employment of capital in the improvement of the soil, the 
mal-administration of justice. He had stated, that in the Courts 
of Justice, no civil suit was brought to a decision under three 
years from its institution ; and that such suit was often prolonged 
to seven. In reply to this, Mr. Robertson produces a statement 
for one year (1825), and for this he says he is ‘indebted to the 
kind communication of a friend.’ This document makes the case, 
in some measure, better, but in some measure also worse, than we 
had supposed it. The courts are six in number, rising in grada- 
tion of rank and power ; and from every inferior court there is an 
appeal to the one immediately above it; and in the higher courts 
there may be three successive appeals, not to mention a fourth, to 
his Majesty in Council, in England, in particular cases. In the 
lowest court, the delay is six months, and in the second, nine months 
and fifteen days—pretty well for mere courts of conscience, where 
the process is summary. In these two courts the Judges are 
Natives. In the subordinate European court, the average delay 
is two years and three months; in the district court, the delay is 
two years, seven months, and fifteen days. In the first appellate 
court, it is three years and fifteen days ; and in the supreme appel- 
late court, four years and three months. Now, the Natives, being 
somewhat of a litigious disposition, are rather partial to appeals. 
Suppose that a suitor appeal from the subordinate European pri- 
mary jurisdiction, to the one immediately above it, and so on to the 
final appellate jurisdiction, his suit,'in this case, from its first in- 
stitution, will, on an average, endure just twelve years and two 
months. 

We have other authorities, however, on this subject, besides the 
single year adduced by our author. These are the various papers 
printed by the East India Company themselves, called ‘ Judicial 
Selections,’ under which unassuming title we have two large folios, 
containing, between them, 1707 pages! By these it appears that, 
in the three years, ending with 1815, the average delay for the six 
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courts of Justice, beginning with the lowest, was as follows :— 
six months, eleven months, seventeen months, thirty-six months, 
forty-eight months, and seventy-five months. In this case the 
course of appeal, to which we have already alluded, would have 
lasted fourteen years and eight months. One might as well be 
put in Chancery at once! The average delay, immediately after 
1815, was as follows :—nine months, nine months, fourteen months, 
thirty-seven months, thirty-six months, and thirty-nine months. 
In 1821, we find a considerable reduction, and the periods were 
these :—six months, eight months and a half, fourteen months, 
twenty-six months, twenty months, and thirty months. By the 
statement exhibited by our author, the delay in four years, it ap- 
pears, had increased by fifty-five per cent, The fact is, that in 
this matter there is prodigious fluctuation, for when the causes 
on the file increase enormously, the practice is to appoint as- 
sistant Judges, whose services are discontinued when what, to 
Indian legislators, appears a decené reduction in their amount takes 
place. 


The average delay, throughout the whole Presidency of Bengal, 
however, it should be noticed, conveys little idea of the delay in 
particular parts. ‘ Litigation in the Western provinces, as our 
author himself admits, is by no means so prevalent as in the 
Eastern, or old provinces. But, in justice to the inhabitants of the 
latter, it ought, at the same time, not to be forgotten, that their 
greater population, greater wealth, and more extensive commerce, 
necessarily cause more business to the courts than among their poorer 
neighbours to the westward. From the same authority which we 
have already quoted, we have an account of the state of the ad- 
ministration of justice in the district of Burdwan, for nineteen years. 
This district is one of the finest portions of the old province of 
Bengal. According to Major Rennell, it contains 5174 square 
miles ; and Mr. Bayley, by one of the most careful censuses ever 
taken in India, estimated its population, in 1814, at 1,450,000, 
which gives 280 inhabitants to the square mile, being much more 
than double the computed average of all India, and at least half as 
much more as the average population of the Western provinces. 
In the first year of the period to which we have alluded, or within 
nine short years of the institution of the present form of judicature, 
the number of causes in arrear was 9020. There were at this 
time only thrée courts in the district. The delay in the lower 
court, was seven months and a quarter; in the second, twenty-five 
months ; and in the third, nine months and a half. In 1804,a 
new court was established, and an assistant Judge appointed. On 
the average of the six years, from 1804 to 1809 inclusive, the 
average number of cases depending was only 8941, and the average 
delay in the respective courts, ten months, twenty-three months, 
two years and ten months, and two years and eleven months. 
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In the succeeding years, the arrear of causes, in the lowest courts 
of all, decreased very greatly, but it was augmented in a still greater 
ratio in the higher courts. In 1815, the number of causes in 
arrear, in the superior court of the district, was 3058, and the 
average delay exactly thirteen years. In 1819, the number of 
causes in arrear was but 391, but the average delay, notwithstand- 
ing, was thirteen years and eight months. In 1820, or the last year 
of the series, the number of causes undecided was reduced to 
5385, and the delay in the superior court was reduced to ten 
months. It was much reduced, also, in the two courts of summary 
process, but then, in the subordinate European court, the number 
of causes depending was much greater than in any preceding year, 
and the delay amounted to three years anda half. Upon the whole 
period of nineteen years the average annual number of causes in 
arrear amounted to 6979; and in the two European courts, the 
average delay was, for the higher, four years and twenty-two days ; 
and for the lower, two years and eleven days. In these nineteen 
years the number of causes was 132,602 ; allowing only one plaintiff 
and one defendant to each suit, and two families, or ten individuals 
in all, to have been interested in the decision, it appears, that in the 
moderate period in question, which is considerably short of the 
average duration of human life, within eight per cent. of the whole 
population of the district, must, (criminal cases excluded) have been 


’ engaged in litigation. 


In the year 1814, which, as already mentioned, was that in which 
the census of the population was taken, the number of causes 
depending was 5866. ‘Ihe delay in the different courts in the 
same year was as follows, beginning with the lowest,—eight months, 
six months, three months, and six years and ten months. Now, 
suppose in this last case an appeal had been made from the sub- 
ordinate European Court in the district, to the highest appellate 
jurisdiction at the Presidency, the delay in bringing the cause to a 
decision would have amounted exactly to seventeen years and four 
months. Even if the appeal were from the superior district court, 
a case of very frequent occurrence, the delay would have amounted 
to seventeen years and one month! ‘The letter, containing the 
statements to which we now allude, is dated the 8th of December, 
1824, and signed by the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
Honorable the Court of Directors. 


The Fifth Report of the House of Commons, written in 1810, 
complains loudly of the delay in the administration of justice, and, 
quoting the words of one of the Company’s own judges, apologizes 
for the inhabitants taking the law into their own hands, seeing that 
the usual process of the courts ‘ threatened to exceed the probable 
duration of their own lives.’ Mr. Robertson is exceedingly angry with 
the Fifth Report, and denounces it as ‘ a record of the days of our 
fathers,’ or, ‘ the annals of a period long since passed.’ This period 
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long since passed, however, is but eighteen years. Fourteen years 
later, and which brings us down to within five years of the present 
time, matters were pretty much in the state in which they are 
described in the Fifth Report, as is shewn by the loud complaints 
made by the Court of Directors, in their letter just quoted, and still 
more satisfactorily by the statements which accompanied that letter. 
Has our author no deference for authority? Does he not know 
that the very part of the Fifth Report to which he objects, was 
written by a Director of the East India Company,—by a member 
of the very body to which he himself belongs,—by a gentleman, 
who, like him, has filled judicial situations, and under the very same 
Presidency? In short, does he not know that that portion of the 
Fifth Report, which relates.to Bengal, was framed by the late 
Mr. Davies, a Civil servant of the East India Company, and one of 
the most able and liberal men which that Civil Service has ever 
produced? In fine, does not Mr. Robertson know that the ‘ collec- 
tive wisdom’ of the nation abetted Mr. Davies in his opinions, by 
adopting them as their own ? 


The administration of civil justice then, notwithstanding our 
author’s attempt at extenuation, is undoubtedly in a very deplorable 
state; and we are clearly of opinion that as long as it is conducted 
by unprofessional and uneducated strangers, whose numbers no 
financial resources can effectually augment, on the present system, 
it is physically and morally impossible that the matter should be other- 
wise. In the year 1823, the total population of the Bengal Presidency, 
subject to the judicial regulations, was rated, or.rather prodigiously 
underrated at 57,000,000 of inhabitants, spread over 328,000. square 
miles, and the total number of European judicial officers employed 
in the administration of justice to this mass of human beings, was 
137, including every sort and description, belonging to whatever 
court, whether of primary or appellate jurisdiction. Every man 
then had to his share 416,058 inhabitants, and 2394 square miles 
of jurisdiction. These 137 Europeans, with a few ill-paid and 
corrupt Native servants, are called upon to administer, not only 
civil, but criminal justice and police, and to perform every minis- 
terial office connected with all these. Is it in the power of possi- 
bility that the delays of justice in such a situation should amount to 
any thing less than a denial of it? Under the Madras Presidency 
the matter is no better. The Court of Directors, in a letter dated 
the 11th April, 1826, gives a statement, exhibiting the population 
of eight districts belonging to this portion of the British dominions, 
and the average number of inhabitants to each is 1,182,581. Sup- 
posing, and this is the utmost, that there were two European 
judges, and it is to be recollected, that an appeal from the one 
always lies to the other, each would have for his share, the adminis- 
tration of justice, civil and criminal, with the performance of all 
ministerial offices attached to either, over 591,290 inhabitants. 
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But the strangest thing of all in this strange affair is, that the 
Madras authorities took it into their heads some years back, that 
their judicial officers were too numerous, and in six of the most 
populous districts they accordingly dispensed with the few that 
existed, and, (an easy metamorphosis in India,) converted the col- 
lector of taxes into a judge, leaving to this officer criminal and civil 
justice, judicial and ministerial,—police,—the collection of the land 
revenue, on the complex system already described,—the collection 
of excise duties, and the management of monopolies among 
1,182,581 inhabitants ; they allowed this important functionary 
one assistant, but one thousand would probably have been nearer 
the measure of his wants ! 


The annals of mankind surely can exhibit nothing parallel to 
this ; and we put our author's ingenuity at defiance to discover a 
single instance. After quoting the statement for 1825, he conceives 
that he has satisfactorily made it out, that the administration of 
justice is not, as he expresses it, in the ‘ hopeless state’ which it 
has been asserted to be. In the same letter of 1824, which we have 
already quoted, we have before us a statement of all the causes 
instituted throughout the Bengal Presidency, in every court, and 
for seven years from 1814 to 1820 inclusive. In 1814, the number 
of causes put on the file was 167,643: in the two years succeeding 
it, there is a great reduction of the number, but in the three following 
there is an augmentation. What does the reader imagine is the 
cause of the diminution of suits referred to in this statement, and 
the subsequent increase? Why, regulations made by the government 
to make access to the courts more difficult, and afterwards partially 
rescinded. We give the explanation in the words of the Honorable 
the Court of Directors themselves :—‘ Some of the differences in 
the table may be thus accounted for ; but the general falling off in 
the institution of suits, in the years immediately succeeding 1814, 
is, no doubt, to be chiefly ascribed to those provisions of the regu- 
lations which added to the expense of suits in the first instance, 
which limited the jurisdiction of the Moonsiffs, and which imposed 
restrictions on the admission of the suits of paupers.’ By the 
same authority it appears that, in the year 1798, the number of 
suits instituted was no less than 382,483. Stamp duties, on law 
proceedings, having about this time been imposed, the number 
gradually fell off ; and, in 1805, after we had received an accession 
of 18,000,000 inhabitants, it fell to 268,687. In 1813 it was 
only 184,790. In the following year, a new regulation threw 
additional difficulties in the way of the administration of justice, 
and the suits instituted amounted only to 118,809. In 1816 they 
fell to 106,285. Next year some of the difficulties were removed, 
as already mentioned, and the number rose to 119,041; and they 
continued to augment until 1820, when they were 175,270. In 
the year 1798, the number of suits decided was 346,574. In 1805, 
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with the accession of subjects already mentioned, they were only 
271,109. According to Mr. Robertson’s statement, in 1825 they 
amounted only to 166,504. The quantity of judicial business then, 
had fallen off to less than one half of what it was seven-and-twenty 
years before, after an addition of nearly one half to the whole 
population. 


Such being the case, there seems no ground for supposing that 
we have made any very extraordinary pregress since ‘the days of 
our fathers,’ or that justice is better administered in India, in these 
modern times, than we find it to have been in the ‘ annals of a 
period long since past.’ It was bad enough in ‘ days of yore;’ it 
is worse now. Our author has alluded, with a triumphant air, to 
the vast number of causes decided by summary process, and not 
included in his table. We have no means of determining what the 
number of these was in the year 1825, to which he refers ; but in 
1820 they amounted only to 47,347, and, on the average of the two 
preceding years, they were only 37,089. Adding the largest number 
to his statement, the whole causes decided in 1825 would amount 
only to 213,851, which, supposing no cases to have been decided 
by summary process in 1798, would make the judicial business 
of the former less than that of the latter by 132,723 suits. 


After such explanations as we have now given of the reduced 
business, in civil judicature, we confess we receive, with considerable 
distrust, our author’s assertion respecting recent improvement in 
the state of the police in the Eastern provinces, particularly when 
there is no explanation accompanying it. With respect to the 
Western provinces, as far as we can comprehend his statement, 
which, however, is very imperfect and unsatisfactory, in 1813, the 
number of gang robberies, robberies by highwaymen, footpads, 
and hired assassins, together with the number of violent affrays, 
amounted to 1111. Three years beyond that, they were reduced 
to 692, and two years later to 601; in 1819, they rose to 805 ; in 
1822, they were 603; and in 1825, 668; being 67 more than 
they were seven years earlier. In the three last years named, we 
have an additional article of crime not inserted in the three precedin 
years’ statement, viz., thefts of property exceeding the value of 5/., 
a sort of grand larceny for India. What number of these larceny 
cases may have been included in the ‘ violent affrays,’ in the state- 
ments from 1813 to 1818, we are not informed. In 1819, the number 
of these cases of larceny was 2499; six years afterwards, their 
diminution was only 49 below the number stated. The number of 
murders in the year 1825 was 361. Seven years earlier, the number, 
as far as the imperfection of our author’s statement exhibits them, 
was but 18: this, however, is highly improbable, and, therefore, if 
we take the proportion of murders to other offences, as in 1825, 
they would amount to 324. This crime was, therefore, largely on 
the increase. Professional assassination on the high-ways and in the 
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dead of the night, as the same is described, by the illustrious traveller 
Bernier, to have been practised in the glorious days of Aurungezebe, 
and probably also in the reign of King Porus, had increased under 
British auspices in seven years by ninety per cent ! 


After the favourable account: given by Mr. Robertson, of the 
improved state of police in Bengal, and the diminution of crime, the 
reader will be hardly prepared, perhaps, to hear from the best 
authority, that the police is better, and crimes rarer, under the 
most anarchical Native Government of India, that of the Mahrattas, 
than under the British! The authority to which we allude is that 
of Mr. Elphinstone, the late governor of Bombay, a man who is no 
stranger to any part of India, and who is perhaps one of the most 
talented and best informed that the service to which our author 
himself belongs, has produced for the last thirty years. ‘ Judging,’ 
says he, ‘from the impunity with which crimes might be committed, 
under a system of criminal justice and police such as has been de- 
scribed, we should be led to fancy the Mahratta country a complete 
scene of anarchy and violence; no picture, however, could be 
further from the truth. The reports of the collectors do not repre- 
sent crimes as particularly numerous: Mr. Chaplin, who has the 
best opportunity of drawing a comparison with our old provinces, 
thinks them rarer here than there .......... Gang robberies and 
highway robbery are common, but are almost always committed by 
Bheels and other predatory tribes, who scarcely form a part of the 
society ; and they have never, since I have been in the country, 
reached to such a pitch as to bear a moment’s comparison with the 
state of Bengal, described in the papers laid before Parliament.’ 


Mr. Elphinstone, after this statement, proceeds to give a judicious 
account of the superior prevalence of crime in the British dominions, 
and, among other causes, enumerates ‘ the general revolutions of 
property, in consequence of our revenue arrangements, which drive 
the upper classes to disaffection, and the lower to desperation.’ 
‘ The delays of trials, the difficulties of conviction, the inadequacy 
of punishment, the trouble and expense of prosecuting and giving 
evidence, and last, but certainly not least, ‘the dread’ which the 
Natives entertain for those very courts of justice which our author 
so good-naturedly extols. In quoting the authority of Mr. Elphin- 
stone, and other functionaries of the Indian Government, we are 
aware that we lay ourselves open to our author's censure. ‘< It is 
amusing,’ says he, ‘ to observe how unceremoniously our Indian 
1eformers appropriate to their own use, the labours of the public 
functionaries.’ In the name of reason, from whom else are the 
reformers to draw their information, when the functionaries in 
question, not only claim a monopoly of information, but take the 
utmost pains to exclude all others from the means of obtaining it ? 
If these functionaries insist themselves, that their sources of in- 
formation are the very best, why should they complain when others 
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make use of them? Our author might as well say, that a judge and 
jury ought to discard the testimony of every witness in a case ; and 
that the one should give his charge, and the other its verdict, on 
their own ‘ certain knowledge and mere motion, —the old royal 
road to instruction ! * 


As to the costs of procedure in India, Mr. Robertson has given 
what appears to be a very satisfactory statement. In the three 
subordinate tribunals, he estimates the costs of suit, when the 
value of the thing litigated is 50/. or under, at twenty-two per cent. 
If there should be an appeal then from the lowest successively, to 
the highest of these, the costs of course would be respectively forty- 
four and sixty-six per cent. We may easily persuade ourselves 
that under such circumstances, there must be very few appeals in- 
deed, for it cannot be worth while to cast lots whether a man shall 
gain a hundred pounds, or inevitably lose sixty-six,—and his time, 
and his patience, and his temper. In suits where the matter liti- 
gated is from 501. to 500l., the costs are sixteen per cent. In 
the inferior appellate Court, the charge is nine, and, in the su- 
perior, six per cent. Ifa suit for 500/. then, be appealed from the 
district court to the provincial court, and from the provincial 
court to the superior appellate court, the whole costs will amount 
to thirty-one per cent., or to little short of one third part of the 
whole property litigated. The whole period spent in litigation in 
this instance, according to our author's own statement for the year 
1825, will be nine years and eleven months. What with the loss 
of the use of the property, or loss of interest and loss of time, it 
must appear pretty certain, that the appeal to which we here 
allude, if the different character of the suitors be duly estimated, 
must be much more hopeless to an Indian, than a Chancery suit in 
England would be to an Englishman. 


Taking our author's own statement, the number of petty suits, 
that is, of suits of 50/. and under, amounted in the year 1825, to 
155,846, which is in the proportion of about sixteen and a half to 
one, to those above that sum. But of these suits, again, no less 
than 150,651 were for sums of five pounds or under, a matter to 
be expected from the poverty of the people. In above ninety parts, 
therefore, out of a hundred of all the suits, the costs are twenty-two 
per cent., and in the remaining fraction but sixteen per cent. ; or to 
be more explicit, the expense of justice to the poor, when there is 
no appeal, is by thirty-seven per cent. more than to the rich, and if 
the poor should appeal, it is seventy-eight per cent. more. In the 
inferior tribunals, that is to say, in the Courts in which the thing 
litigated does not exceed the value of five pounds, the process is in 
some measure of asummary nature. In England, the advantage of 





* Report of the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, 25th October, 1819.—Revenue 
Selections, vol. iv. p. 179. 
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such courts is the small expense attending them. In India, the 
case is exactly reversed, and even the average delay, by our author's 
shewing, is no less than eight months. Such are Indian courts of 
conscience ! 

_ Mr. Robertson himself in one place gives a curious sample of the 
state of the laws. Juggoo (there is nothing romantic or musical 
in Indian names), is the owner of a field which supports himself and 
his,family. A rich neighbour, by name Sumbhoo, takes a fancy 
for’ the field in question. ‘ What is poor Juggoo to do,’ says our 
author, and then he proceeds to inform us of the nature of the di- 
Jemma in which this Juggoo is placed, and the course which Juggoo 
pursues in the sequel. The Court of Justice is exactly fifty miles 
off, and Juggoo, in all human probability has some serious appre- 
hension of the twenty-two per cent., or the forty-four per cent., or 
the sixty-six per cent. of costs of suit, not to say of twelve false wit- 
nesses whom the rich man can bring forward without the smallest 
difficulty, at the rate of, probably, about two shillings per head, to 
swear any thing on earth. He naturally prefers a summary mode 
of procedure, and therefore, without fail, institutes a criminal prose- 
cution against the wealthy oppressor. ‘ No,’ says Juggoo, (proceeds 
our author,) ‘I will say nothing about the property, but just swear 
flat (flatly ?) that Sumbhoo has broken my head, and get Ruggut 
and Jewun, whose fields are next to mine, and who also are 
afraid of Sumbhoo, to support me,’ Off he goes accordingly to the 
English Judge, accompanied by his two worthy coadjutors, and in 
due course, they swear assault and battery against Sumbhoo, who, 
to avoid the ‘ summary process of arrest,’ gives up the field. There 
is one little difficulty here. Why did not the rich man’s twelve 
witnesses come forward in this predicament to relieve their patron, 
and swear that Juggoo’s head, instead of being broken, was as 
sound as any head cou\:! well be expected to be, that had just given 
vent to a deliberate perjury ? Our author, in reference to this case, 
and in extenuation of the delay in civil suits, shews that many 
cases virtually civil are decided, and we allow very naturally, judg- 
ing from this example, in the ‘criminal department!’ He himself, 
to a certain extent, admits, that if the Courts of Justice were more 
numerous, Juggoo and Sumbhoo cases might be less frequent ; but 
after all he is disposed to ascribe their occurrence for the most part 
to the inherent lubricity of the Native character, and indeed, the 
rehearsal of the anecdote just mentioned, is forthwith followed up 
by his invective against the inhabitants of Bengal, already referred to. 


To the total absence of physical means for conducting the admi- 
nistration of justice in India, is to be added the intricacy of the pro- 
ceedings—their being carried on in a language equally foreign to 
the Judge and to the people—and, without any reproach to them, for 
they do not claim it, a want of all legal training and judicial know- 
ledge on the part of the Judges. Speaking of the country courts, 
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after seven years’ experience, Sir Hyde East, the Chief Justice of 
Bengal and an eminent lawyer, passes the following just censure 
upon them, writing if we remember well, about the very year 1825, 
which is that of our author's peculiar eulogy. ‘ Such is the state 
of business in these courts, the uncertainty of the system of law, 
and the delay and vexations of a protracted attendance, that many 
persons prefer to abandon their just demands rather than pursue 
them... .. The inexperience of the Judges and the badness of the law, 
are the principal causes of the expense, uncertainty, and the delay 
of the present course, and arise from the too early employment, in 
judicial offices, of very young and inexperienced men, who, having 
never studied law upon any system, must necessarily be unacquaint- 
ed, for the most part, with its principles and practice ; and, as mat- 
ters are now contrived, have very little opportunity of profiting by 
the example of others, who have not long preceded them in the 
same helpless condition. There is little or no continuity of know- 
ledge and experience in the present system. The young Judge must 
set off with a small stock in hand—he leaves no ear-witnessing 
successor to the hard-earned experience which he afterwards ac- 
quires. This begets the necessity, and has enforced the providing, 
of checks upon checks, not only to correct the final errors, but even 
to guide the interlocutory proceedings of such magistrates ; thence 
the cumbrous machinery, box within box, appeal upon appeal, 
which overloads the proceedings of the country courts, and leads 
to insuperable vexations and delays, with proportionable expense. 
There is seldom any tolerable certainty even when a cause is to be 
heard, and the parties are accustomed to retain agents, at monthly 
salaries, to give them information of it.’* 


The condemnation of the Court of Directors themselves, although 
more measured, is scarcely less decisive. ‘In the conduct,’ say they, 
‘ of trials, in unravelling intricacies of particular cases, in eliciting 
truth from witnesses, in appreciating evidence, in applying the law 
to the fact, Indian Judges, unprepared by education or otherwise, 
for the judicial office, have many peculiar difficulties to contend 
with. ‘The code of regulations by which they are bound, consists 
almost entirely of rules of procedure ; the Mohammedan and Hindoo 
laws are the guide for their decisions in certain cases only; and, in 
all others not specially provided for, the Judge has no law but that 
of his own conscience. For propriety in the proceedings of the 
Courts, therefore, little security is to be found in the state of the 
law, and of the judicial establishment.’ + 

It is quite wonderful after all this to find our author, not only 
vindicating the country courts, but attempting to draw a favorable 





* Letter of Sir E. H. East to the Earl of Liverpool. See previous 
Numbers of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ in which this correspondence is pub- 
lished entire, 
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comparison between the laws administered in these and in English 
courts of justice. After enumerating the delays of process, and its 
expenses, he ventures to compare them with the delays and ex- 
penses of English justice. ‘This is of the same complexion with 
his estimate of the condition of the peasantry of India, by the 
standard of happiness and comfort among the peasantry of Ireland! 
The laws which are the object of his approbation, were deliberately 
framed only two and thirty years before the period which he quotes, 
and intended for a poor and ignorant people of very simple habits. 
Can he really think that such a judicature as ought to have been 
formed under such circumstances, can be a fair subject of com- 
parison with a complex code of laws, which has been accumulating 
since the Saxon heptarchy,—which is in operation among a wealthy 
people, of relations the most complex, agricultural, manufacturing, 
commercial and political? The advantages of the English law in 
its application to India (and not one of them is possessed by the 
Indian judicature) consist in this, that the judges are men of legal 
education, and habits of business,—that, they understand the language 
in which justice is administered,—that they are independent of the 
local government and irremovable by it, and that they are assisted 
by a bar possessing as much knowledge, as much ability, and as 
much industry as themselves. Administered by such men, almost 
any code of laws would be tolerable. But what the effects of a 
clumsy and unsuitable code, administered by men notoriously want- 
ing in all the qualities we have enumerated, and not only without 
the assistance of an enlightened bar, but encumbered by a crowd of 
corrupt and ignorant servants, must be, we leave it to the reader to 
judge, if indeed the facts before adduced have not already satisfied 
him on this subject. 

In common with the King’s Judges, however, it ought in jus- 
tice to be noticed, that the judicial servants of the Company 
possess, in an eminent degree, honour and integrity,—the very 
qualities for which they are least likely to receive credit in this 
country. ‘They often possess zeal, and sometimes industry. All 
these are no doubt valuable qualifications, but common sense forbids 
us from imagining that they constitute every requisite for the judg- 
ment seat. 

The great defect of the English law in its application to the 
people of India, consists in its being burthened with useless technical 
forms. This disadvantage of it was purely incidental. The charter 
and statute gave the first judges the power to regulate the process 
of their court, and the first judges being pedants, adopted by choice, 
the forms of Westminster Hall. In those parts of India, where 
English law is not burthened with technical forms, its administra- 
tion is cheap, expeditious, and effectual. Not only is the process 
less intricate than that of the country courts, framed by the very 
same judges who imposed technical forms on the King’s Court, but 
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we will venture to assert that the expense is not one-half, nor the 
delay one-tenth part of what it is in these. We refer more parti- 
cularly to the case of Prince of Wales’ Island, where British law 
was administered for near twenty years, by a King’s Recorder, to 
the entire satisfaction of a heterogeneous population of some 
60,000 inhabitants, composed of Englishmen, of Chinese, of Arabs, 
of Hindoos, and of Mohammedans of Hindoostan,—the judge re- 
ceiving no higher remuneration than a judge of one of the country 
courts, and for many years, at least, being entitled to no retiring 
pension. 

In Bengal, the special jurisdiction of the King’s Court, as is 
sufficiently known, is confined to the town of Calcutta, even its 
suburbs being generally under the authority of the Company’s 
regulations. Mr. Rickards has contrasted the security and pros- 
perity of Calcutta, and of the other towns similarly circumstanced, 
with the insecurity and poverty which prevail in the provinces. 
Mr. Robertson, having the range of about 325,000 square miles, 
fixes upon the suburbs in question for instituting a comparison 
between the effects of ‘ Indian laws,’ and ‘ English laws. ‘ Now,’ 
says he, ‘is it correct to say that this latter jurisdiction (the 
Company’s) exhibits, in point of happiness, wealth and population, 
a melancholy contrast to the former? Is it correct to say that the 
people evince a disposition to migrate from the one into the other ?” 
Nothing can be more unhappy than the selection which Mr. 
Robertson has here made, and we are confident he made it, as well 
as uttered his triumphant interrogatories, in profound ignorance of 
the real circumstances of the case. All commercial business of 
the least importance is transacted within the absolute strict limits 
of the town of Calcutta, within the strict boundary of the King’s 
Court, and every merchant and other man of business has his office 
or counting-house here, and if he had not, no one would enter into 
engagements with him. Every such person, of whatever colour or 
complexion, although residing in the suburbs, is construed to be 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the King’s Court. Perhaps 50,000 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta sleep in the suburbs, but every one of 
them, notwithstanding, is within the jurisdiction of his Majesty’s 
Court. All Europeans in the suburbs, even when they have no 
offices in Calcutta, are strictly subject to it. Moreover, the whole 
of the River Ganges, with every person, and every thing upon it, 
from Calcutta to the sea, is amenable to the same jurisdiction. The 
wealth accumulated under the protection of the Royal Court, and 
which has little room for investment within the narrow bounds of 
the town, overflows upon the suburbs and nourishes them ; and these 
suburbs, besides, not to say their magistrates, have the obvious 
advantage of being controlled by the public opinion of the most 
enlightened and intelligent community in India. _ Do these suburbs 
then, receiving as they do unquestionable and direct benefit from 
the King’s Court, form a fair subject of comparison between the 
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laws of the East India Company and the laws of England, or is 
this writer justified in prefering them to the remainder of the 
328,000 square miles, of which he has taken no notice ? 


Mr. Robertson hints that the inhabitants of the village of 
Howrah, one of the suburbs in question, and which he calls, ‘a 
rich and populous place,’ petitioned the local government not to be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the King’s Court, such matter 
having once been in contemplation. He was ‘told’ by ‘the best 
authority,’ that this took place some twelve or fifteen years ago.’ 
It would be very convenient to have ‘the best authority,’ named 
in respect to so extraordinary a circumstance, and some absolute 
date assigned for the alleged transaction, instead of ‘some twelve 
or fifteen years ago,’ which is no date at all. This seems the more 
necessary since a petition of the nature alluded to is believed to be 
in direct opposition to certain prejudices recently evinced by the 
Indians in favour of English law, as shewn by their petitions to the 
King and Parliament, claiming an extension of the very rights 
which they are here represented as deprecating. 


Mr. Robertson admits with candour, that the King’s court, after 
all, is ‘a wholesome check upon the government, and is of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the country.’ ‘ Civil justice also,’ he allows, ‘is 
probably better administered within its jurisdiction, than within 
other parts of the country.’ Without the slightest reference to 
superior legal knowledge, legal skill, and legal experience, or. the 
superiority of the code of laws administered, our author coolly 
ascribes the whole advantage to mere superiority of physical num- 
ber in the judges.—‘ Thirty persons are employed,’ he says, ‘ in 
the administration of justice,’ upon a space not so large or so 
populous as the town of Benares, where two at the utmost do the 
whole business. ‘There is a thoughtlessness, or at all events great 
unsoundness, in this comparison between Calcutta and Benares— 
Benares is an inland town without any foreign commerce, and, in 
comparison with Calcutta, with a very small commerce of any kind. 
—Calcutta has a foreign commerce with nearly all the world, and 
perhaps a moiety of all the foreign commerce of the Indies. The 
jurisdiction of the country court of Benares, is strictly limited to the 
town of that name. The King’s Court at Calcutta, has an admiralty 
jurisdiction extending from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits 
of Magellan. All British-born subjects whatsoever, whether re- 
siding in Bengal or in the Nativestates, are subject to its authority. 
All Natives in the service of the Company are amenable to it for 
wrongs and trespasses, and all Natives whatsoever, (and this com- 
prehends nearly the whole class of persons who have commercial 
dealings with the people of Calcutta,) entering into a written agree- 
ment to submit to its decision, are amenable to it. 


Quitting the administration of Civil justice as rather a hopeless 
case, our author turns to inform us, that he has ‘heard’ that in 
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point of police the cities of Moorshedabad, Patna, and Benares, 
‘ were some years ago better governed than Calcutta,’ and he adds, 
that this would be made apparent by a comparative statement of 
crimes committed, &c. &c. And so it would if we had the state- 
ment, and that the statement was authentic; but the statement is 
not forthcoming, and thus our author leaves the superiority which 
he claims, in a state of uncertainty. The three cities above named, 
in the order in which we have mentioned them, are computed to 
contain respectively 150,000, 300,000, and 600,000 inhabitants. 
Calcutta contains 400,000. Does the inconsistency of imagining 
that one English gentleman, ‘or at the utmost two,’ can do that 
better for 600,000 persons, than thirty can for 400,000, not occur to 
our author ; or would he claim for the class to which he himself 
belongs more than mortal powers, ubiquity or omniscience? Does 
it not occur to him that if two magistrates be necessary for Moor- 
shedabad, there ought, to secure equal efficiency, to be four at 
Patna, and eight at Benares; or that if two be sufficient for 
Benares, one is enough for Patna, and that poor Moorshedabad 
reyuires, by the same rule, only the fraction of a judge. But really, if 
crime be so rare in the Native cities alluded to, we can only conclude 
that their inhabitants are the very best people alive; and do in 
reality govern themselves; for to imagine that one or two individu- 
als, however gifted, can efficiently control the police of 600,000 
souls, or of half the number, or of one fourth the number, is not to 
be credited for a moment by any person of common reflection, espe- 
cially when it is considered that these magistrates have on their 
shoulders, also, the whole civil, and a great part of the criminal 
administration of justice, over the same hosts of men. 


The most curious charge made by our author against the King’s 
Court, refers to the burning of widows. The reader will suppose, 
upon the bare mention of this circumstance, that these abominable 
suicides, or murders, are perpetrated in the very streets of Calcutta, 
and within the special jurisdiction of his Majesty's court. No such 
thing. In Calcutta they are illegal, but they are not so within the 
Company’s jurisdiction; and so here then, and beyond the pale of 
English law, they take place frequently. Our author, who had 
before spoken so handsomely respecting the suburbs of Calcutta, 
and challenged a comparison between them and the town itself, 
now turns round, and charges upon the English law the abomina- 
tion that is actually perpetrated under the Company’s law. Why, 
the police of London, that will not allow a ‘ ring’ to be formed in 
Grosvenor-square, or St. James’s-square, might as well be charged 
with countenancing ‘ the fight,’ that actually takes place at Moulsey 
Hurst, because the gentlemen of ‘the fancy’ sally forth from the 
metropolis, and proceed clandestinely to a spot beyond its jurisdic- 
tion, where the nuisance is tolerated.* 





* Mr. Robertson is, it seems, against any attempt at abolishing the prac- 
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It is quite impossible that any reasoning can be more incon- 
clusive than our author’s on this point, and we recommend it to 
him to reconsider it. Must it not appear obvious to him, that if 
the same laws existed, and the same public opinion were in opera- 
tion throughout the rest of India, that prevail in Calcutta, there 
would at once be an end of the immolation of widows ? 


There is one point connected with the administration of justice, 
to which we shall shortly allude. The proceedings of the country 
courts, it is sufficiently known, are conducted in the Persian language, 
which neither plaintiff, nor defendant, nor witnesses, nor prisoners, 
nor prosecutors, understand at all, and which the Judge, being a 
stranger, always understands very imperfectly. Our author is one 
of the abettors of the Mussulman prejudice, which would preserve 
this dialect in judicial proceedings, in preference to a language 
which some one or other of the parties interested might understand. 
‘ The Persian,’ he observes, ‘ is a most flexible, comprehensive, and, 
what is of some importance, quickly written language.’ Of what 
use are flexibility and comprehensiveness to those who do not un- 
derstand the language, even admitting such attributes to belong to 
this rude dialect ; it would be much better for such performers, if it 
possessed neither the one nor the other quality ; for it would then 
be more attainable, and consequently more useful. As to the 
quality of its being ‘ quickly written,’ the reader will be a little 
surprised when we inform him, that it is so very difficult to write, 





tice of widow-burning, ‘ yet, let be borne in mind,’ says he, ‘ that if we try 
and fail, we shall only aggravate the very evil we propose to abolish.’ We 
abolished the practice of throwing children to sharks and alligators; we 
abolished the practice of destroying female infants, but we have not, by 
doing so, aggravated the very evils which we proposed to remedy. These 
matters are not above thirty years old, but our author does not appear to 
have thought of them; he prefers making a comparison between Indian 
widow-burning and European duelling, which is about as appropriate as 
drawing a parallel between a squabble at a country fair and the Trojan war, 
or Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. Touching this subject of widow-burning, 
by the way, our author relates an anecdote, derived from ‘ unexceptionable 
authority,’ which savours somewhat of ‘the prejudice of his caste,’ as he 
himself repeats the expression. A young widow announced her intention 
of destroying herself on the funeral pile of her husband, and the youthful 
Magistrate of the district offered her 500/. if she would desist, with a similar 
sum to the Bramins, if they would forbear being accessaries. This is just 
exactly such an act as we should have expected from a generous and warm- 
hearted English youth. Our author, however, instead of assigning it to the 
national character, as we should naturally have looked for, challenges all 
the saints in England to produce the like. He would give us to under- 
stand, in short, that the vulgar pinchbeck of the national character was 
transmuted into pure gold, by passing through the alembick of the East 
India College at Hertford, and the writer’s buildings at Calcutta. « Will 
any of the declaimers about the suttee pretend,’ exclaims he, ‘to place 
themselves, in point of sincere zeal for its suppression, on a par with the 
young magistrate just alluded to?” 
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that no Englishmen ever acquires the art of writing it at all. We 
have heard of a single instance, but we have never seen one, of an 
Englishman who had so far mastered the Persian language, as to 
be able to write a common letter in it. The Mohammedan natives 
of India, who begin to practise from infancy, acquire an adequate 
proficiency ; but this is out of the question with those who never 
attempt it before manhood. When written intelligibly and dis- 
tinctly, it is always written slowly ; and, from the very nature of 
things, cannot indeed be otherwise, for many of the letters are se- 
parate and distinct from those which precede and those which follow 
them. Though forming a beautiful character when slowly written ; 
yet, when written quickly (that is, with comparative quickness, for 
in this particular it by no means equals European writing), the 
Persian becomes an unseemly scrawl. In such a scrawl, witnesses 
are summoned, decrees and writs issued to parties who cannot 
understand one letter of what is addressed to them, and records 
are kept, to comprehend a page of which, the Judge would require 
an hour, and a dictionary, and perhaps the assistance of his pre- 
ceptor into the bargain. How long is this absurd mummery to be 
persevered in? Mr. Elphinstone, himself a Persian scholar, and a 
Persian traveller, had the good sense to banish the Persian as the 
language of law proceedings from Bombay, substituting for it the 
vernacular languages of the people, which, although not the right 
course to pursue, is undoubtedly an improvement. In this matter 
there are unquestionably serious difficulties to surmount, as was 
the case with the Normans in England, the Spaniards in America, 
and many other conquerors ; but surely the cultivated language 
which alone the Judge understands,—which alone those who con- 
trol the Judge understand,—which the Natives are well disposed 
to understand,—and which is the only one in which sound legal 
knowledge can be communicated,—deserves a preference over un- 
written dialects, and above all, over a foreign speech unintelligible 
to every party concerned ! 


With respect to the great question of Colonization or settlement, 
there is, undoubtedly, some confusion in our author’s expression of 
his sentiments touching it. Sometimes he seems to approve of it, 
but soon he flies of, ‘ hints at a fault and hesitates dislike, The 
first passage we have on the subject is to the following effect. 
‘ To the good that has, in this division, resulted from the presence 
of respectable British settlers (for such they may be regarded), as 
indigo planters, I am very ready to bear witness.’ The districts 
to which our author here alludes, are portions of the province of 
Bahar, in which he himself served. By his account, the European 
indigo planters here amounted, ten years ago, to forty in number; 
and we believe we may add, that they are the most numerous and 
wealthy body of this description in India. Shortly afterwards he 
observes, that the indigo planters of the district in question, ‘ are, 
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as a body, very superior to those in the lower provinces, among 
whom, especially in the vicinity of Calcutta, adventurers are to be 
found, whose conduct is often such as to bring disgrace upon the 
British character.’ With respect to the planters in the Western 
provinces, where our author served many years, he thinks proper 
to observe a profound silence. The amount of his testimony then 
is to the following effect. In one part of the country where he had 
personal and official knowledge of their conduct, he is ‘ ready to 
bear witness to the good’ which the indigo planters have effected. 
In another part, where he has had long and ample means of ascer- 
taining, he makes no objection whatever to their conduct ; and in 
a third, where it does not seem that he had any means at all, 
‘ adventurers are to be found whose conduct is often such as to 
bring disgrace upon the British character.’ The two first parts of 
the statement would be good evidence in a court of justice. The 
surmise contained in the last would be scouted in any court, and is 
of no value any where else. We are not such abstract admirers of 
the British character, as not to believe that very discreditable cha- 
racters may not now and then be found in every class or body of 
it, from the nobility downwards, nor can we bring ourselves to 
imagine that there is any ground for supposing that the indigo 
planters of Bengal are exceptions. Even the class to which our 
author himself belongs, and it is a highly respectable one, now and 
then gives birth to a rogue of this description, or, as our author 
himself, with a bashful and reluctant censure, denominates unhappy 
persons of this class, ‘those civil functionaries in Bengal, whose 
conduct has reflected least credit upon the body to which they 
belong,’ and who shrink ‘ from appearing before a tribunal com- 
posed of members of their own service.’* 


Even in respect to such of the indigo planters, as by our author’s 
account are calculated ‘to bring disgrace upon the British cha- 
racter, the danger to be apprehended from their settlement, 
judging from the simplicity of the remedy which he himself pro- 
poses, does not appear to be very imminent. ‘If persons of this 
stamp are to be indiscriminately admitted to the interior,’ says he, 
‘a few European police officers must be attached to every magis- 
trate’s court, for the purpose of executing such processes as he may 
have occasion, for the preservation of the peace of his district, to 
issue against them.’ Native officers, he observes, are unfit per- 
sons to be employed on such occasions, because if the European be 
refractory, he defies them, and if submissive, they abuse their 
power. Is this all? A few European constables then, it seems, 
are considered in 1829 a sufficient security against the danger, 
which in 1813 was represented as ‘ threatening the very existence 
of our Indian Empire!" To judge however from the good conduct 





* “The circumstances alluded to are notorious, and recorded in print, 
p- 63.’ 
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of the indigo planters in the only part of the country of which our 
author speaks from his own proper knowledge, even the small 
precaution which is here suggested does appear to be absolutely 
indispensable. It is singular, indeed, that throughout his publica- 
tion, not one instance, authenticated or unauthenticated, is adduced, 
of violence or misconduct on the part of a private European settler 
in India. Where does the reader imagine our author goes to for a 
case in point?) Why to Egypt,—‘ to the canal that leads from the 
Nile to Alexandria.’ Upon that canal he finds ‘ a party of English 
artificers, who were attached toa steam dredging boat employed 
in deepening it.’ Mr. Robertson enters into conversation with one 
of these judicious and enlightened persons, touching the character 
of the Arabs ; and this person, not appearing to be an Oriental 
scholar, gives him the following account of his customary exordium 
when he attempted to discourse in the Arabian language. ‘ For 
my own part, Sir,’ says the worthy in question, addressing our 
author, ‘ whenever I try to speak to these fellows, I always begin 
or end by knocking them down.’ The Arabs of Egypt are looked 
upon by their Turkish masters as little better than slaves; and 
Mohammed Ali exacts from them every species of forced service, 
giving them nothing but a few ‘boiled beans’ and some hard 
blows for their pains. He places in authority over them in various 
departments (he being a reformer, after the fashion of the East), a 
number of Europeans of all nations, uneducated, and of the lowest 
description. One of this crew talks, but he does nothing more 
than talk, after all, of quickening the attention of the degraded 
peasantry in question, to a more lively perception of his bad 
Arabic, by knocking them down ; and so from this instructive fact 
is to be deduced—the danger of European settlement in India 
under the British government! Our author being in Egypt, why 
did he not at once go back to the days of the Pharoahs and the 
Ptolomies, to shew the dangers of Grecian colonization in the first 
case, and of the Roman colonization in the second; for, without 
the smallest exaggeration, they are infinitely more in point than the 
example he has quoted. 

In speaking of the dangers of our position in India, Mr. Robertson 
observes, that ‘ by far the most formidable discontent is that which 
arises out of the want of sufficient stipendiary employment for the’ 
middle classes, and the absence of suitable objects of laudable am- 
bition to those of the higher ranks.’ This is most true ; but never 
for a moment does it occur to him that the very system he en- 
deavours to vindicate is, itself, the grand cause of this evil. The 
class to which he himself belongs, exercises a complete monopoly 
of every office of honor or profit to which a Native could be eligible. 
Sir Henry Strachey, the most enlightened and able man ever em- 
ployed in the judicial service of the East India Company, (no ground, 
~wehope, forour author's frequent objections tohis testimony,) observes, 
that the Natives are, ‘ from temper, habit, and peculiar circumstances, 
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in many respects fitter for the office of a Judge than the servants of 
the East India Company ; and that, through the monopoly of office 
created by the Company, they are ‘depressed and humiliated,’ being 
‘confined to subordinate and servile offices.’ He thinks, in their 
judicial capacity, they require no European superintendence ; and 
that they would perform every necessary function for ‘ somewhat 
less than one-tenth of the salary’ of one of the Company’s European 
Judges.’ If this be true, and it would not be very easy to gainsay 
it, the existing Courts, so wholly inadequate, might at once be 
raised to ten times the present number ; and the present monopoly 
of judicial office is, of necessity, an enormous nuisance. But our 
author's objections are, of course, not against the monopoly, but 
against an influx of European adventurers, who might possibly 
interfere with the servile offices at present held by the Natives of 
the country. The answer to this, as far as it deserves one, is plain. 
The white and the black subjects of his Majesty are equally interested 
in the good government of India ; and if the European can perform 
the same duties to the state better and cheaper than the Indian, he 
is entitled to a preference: if the Indian can perform them better 
and cheaper than the European, then he is entitled to the preference. 
Distinctions and exclusions are the real evils of the present system, 
and there are no others, as far as this case is concerned. 

Our author next proceeds to exhibit, according to his view, a 
case of the utmost possible difficulty to the Colonist ; and, for this 
purpose, he selects a particular part of the country,—that ‘ which 
stands (lies?) between the Ganges and Jumna.’ Here, the inha- 
bitants of each village have a common property in the lands an- 
nexed to it. ‘If, says he, ‘an European agriculturist were, by any 
means, to get himself recognized, by competent authorities, as 
proprietor of the lands belonging to a village of the description 
under consideration, he must make up his mind either to acquiesce 
in, or to dispute the privileges claimed by, the different classes of 
the community.’ Now, we ask what authority, in a country where 
there is the least semblance of justice, could possibly be competent 
to convey to an European, or to any other purchaser, the proprie- 
tory rights, if such exist, of third parties? ‘To acquire a compre- 
hensive right of property in the lands in question, the right of every 
peasant, whatever it may be, must be paid for, as well as the rights 
of those that are above the peasant. If partial rights only are pur- 
chased, like manorial rights in this country, then the purchase-money 
is proportionally small, and the returns for the capital will be small 
also. Ifthe fee simple be purchased, then a large price must be given, 
and the profit or revenue returned will be proportional. If the 
rights of the peasantry, in the case alluded to, be not a saleable 
thing, there is an end of the transaction: there can be no purchase 
and no sale. If neither manorial rights, nor freehold, nor copyhold 
rights can be purchased, nor any thing that bears a resemblance to 
them ; in short, if all rights be in a state of uncertainty, abeyance, 
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and inextricable confusion, not a thing very probable in any condition 
of society, then the estate is not a vendable commodity at all. No 
capitalist, ordinarily sane, would attempt to invest his money in it ; 
and, of course, there is no danger to be apprehended from coloniza- 
tion, where colonization cannot take place. 


Our author observes that if partial rights only were bought, the 
European purchaser would, in that case, not have ‘ sufficient’ to 
‘subsist on’—totally forgetting that for limited rights a limited 
sum only will be paid, and that the advantages derived may be as 
large in proportion as when the most extensive rights are obtained 
by a larger investment. In another place he supposes the proba- 
bility of an European purchaser getting his throat cut by possessing 
himself of lands, on the conditions he supposes ; and really if there 
were no laws to appeal to, we do not see what better treatment a 
man could expect who, without giving an equivalent, by fraud or 
violence should assume rights belonging to others. But in fact 
the whole affair is a matter of pure imagination. 


Another objection of a very singular description, stated by our 
author, is, that every Englishmen who becomes an Indian landlord, will 
not stay in India. ‘The answer to this may be brief:—some will stay 
and some will go away. ‘The first settlers, at ieast, will desire to 
return to their native country ; but as there is not the slightest 
probability that every Englishman who purchases land will be able, 
during a temporary residence, to make an independent fortune 
sufficient to allow him to live in a country where the necessaries of 
life are four-fold dearer than they are in India, the probability is 
that the great majority even of these will continue in the country. 
The desire to return to England will be smaller on the part of their 
descendants, and of these, a few of the wealthy only will either 
reside in, or visit Europe. If an Englishman, during a temporary 
residence in India, invest his capital in land, and returning to Eng- 
land draw his rents there, he notwithstanding confers a great 
benefit upon India, because he leaves his capital behind him for its 
improvement. If, becoming a landlord, he reside permanently in 
India, his personal superintendence of his property, and his example 
among his neighbours will no doubt confer still greater advantages; 
but signal benefit is assured in either case. We do not say that 
such objections as are here urged, are captious, but we assert that 
they amount, after all, to mere nibbling at a great question. 


Mr. Robertson would give us to understand that there is no en- 
couragement for new settlers in the capacity of artisans, trades- 
men, shopkeepers, &c. He observes ‘that there are already many 
such at all the principal stations at the Bengal Presidency, and that 
they do not appear to have ever been able to extend their custom 
much beyond the limits of the European circle in which they live.’ 
There are persons, he adds, who would attribute the circumscrip- 
tion of the European trader's dealing to ‘ the tyrannical character 
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of the government.’ He considers it ‘useless to argue’ with 
persons who consider the government of the East India Company 
tyrannical, and he adjudgesthe gulls who give credit to the im- 
pugners of acknowledged virtue and freedom, to be in a still more 
awkward predicament. ‘Those who can believe,’ says he, ‘all 
the trash that is written on this head, are past the reach of reason 
and argument, and must be left to their prejudices.’ ‘The im- 
possibility of any government, however cruel, preventing people 
from going to a shop to purchase commodities if they wish to buy 
them, he thinks is sufficient answer to the class of reasoners 
alluded to. We notice here that our author does not advert to the 
obvious, clear and satisfactory case of a country being so cruelly 
ill-governed as to leave few goods in the shop to sell and little 
cash in the purchaser's pocket to buy with, or to a state of things 
making any approach to this. Are heavy taxation and mal-adminis- 
tration of justice, as far as the purchaser is concerned, with depri- 
vation of English law, and liability to banishment without trial, 
with a positive interdiction from dealing in some of the staples of 
the internal commerce of the country, as far as the seller is con- 
cerned, no adequate causes for circumscribed sales? Is a law pro- 
hibiting the establishment of British agriculturists, no reason for 
restricted sales with the British shopkeeper? or is the industry 
of the town and the country for the first time in the annals of 
mankind, to be considered distinct and unconnected ? 


We come now to our author’s main objection to Colonization— 
the climate. Replying to one of his opponents, he observes. ‘ The 
English are, as he says, but sojourners in the country, for to them 
it is forbidden ground. True, it is forbidden ground, but in this 
sense it is forbidden by nature. Are the very laws of nature to be 
reformed, and the climate, now so uncongenial under the present 
oppressive system, to be ameliorated by the liberal measures in 
agitation?’ Here, Nature and the East India Company are re- 
presented to be marching hand in hand, although modesty precludes 
the insinuation that it is the ‘ march of intellect’ they are con- 
ducting. Now, with respect to this affair of climate, we think a 
few short words will settle the matter. In most parts of the British 
territories there is a regular summer and winter, the latter extend- 
ing from November to March, or for five months, during which the 
climate throughout is temperate and fine. In many parts again 
this winter extends for six months. The ground every morning is 
then covered with hoar-frost, and the climate is equal in beauty and 
salubrity to the finest Italian spring. The rest of the year is hot 
or wet, but not unhealthy. In some parts again there are extensive 
and fertile table-lands, where the climate is temperate throughout 
the whole year. We can see nothing in the soil or seasons of 
India, beyond those of any other warm country, to prevent the 
European race from being there acclimated. With the first settlers 
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there are times in which the heat will be inconvenient to the Eu- 
ropean constitution, and so are there in the great majority of other 
countries in which Europeans have been settled for the last three 
centuries. Our author would have this matter settled by an anec- 
dote ; but the anecdote must be very good indeed, that can settle 
the most important question connected with the legislation of above 
one hundred millions of people. The story refers to Aboo Talib 
Khan, the only Indian of rank who ever visited England, and whose 
curious account of his voyage, the reader will find in an English 
dress. This gentleman returned to India, and was employed in 
the department of the revenue, in the dreary province of Bundle- 
cund, which lies to the west of the river Jumna. ‘ One morn- 
ing,’ says our author, ‘he called upon the judge of the district, 
with whom his manners (acquired during his residence in England) 
had placed him upon a more intimate footing than is generally 
established between the European and Native functionaries in 
India. * It was at the most sultry season of the year, and while the 
hot winds were blowing with their utmost fury. Aboo Talib called 
his English friend to a window, and pointing to the dreary scene 
without, the arid plain, the lurid atmosphere heavy with dust and 
breathing intolerable heat, the brown and burning winter (summer ?) 
of a torrid clime, he exclaimed, ‘ Look at that, Sir! Do you think 
that God Almighty ever meant this country for an Englishman to 
reside in?’ The reader, we have no doubt, will be surprised to 
find that the person who here denounced the connexion between 
Englishmen and India as so unnatural, was himself of the pure 
blood of the Patans, and that his forefathers, in times not very 
remote, emigrated from Afghanistan, a mountainous country ex- 
tending from the 32d to the 40th degree of latitude,—of which the 
average temperature throughout, is nearly as cold as that of Eng- 
land, and of which the temperature of particular parts, is infinitely 
colder. Aboo Talib, in short, had been duly naturalized, as English- 
men would be also if their settlement did not militate against the 
patronage of the East India Company. A great many of the Mo- 
hammedan settlers in India are of the same lineage with Aboo Talib, 
and, although in some cases they have intermarried with Indians, 
they are, even under such circumstances, still to be distinguished 
from the latter by their more manly and vigorous frames. Only 
two degrees further north, than the spot to which the anecdote refers, 
and within the British possessions, is to be found an extensive colony 
of the same race and of the pure blood of the Afghans, the Rohillas, 
who after near 130 years residence in India are littledistinguishable, in 
person or manners, from the inhabitants of the parent country,—a 
matter which most English sojourners in India have an opportunity 





* The familiarity implied in the fact of one man calling to another to 
look out at a window, and making an observation on the weather, does not 
appear to us to require the apology which our author has given in the text. 
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of determining for themselves, by comparing them with the merchants 
of that parent country, who in caravans yearly visit Hindostan. But 
the inhabitants of still colder countries have settled and colonized 
in India, such as the Usbeck Tartars of Balk, Bokhara and Turkistan, 
mountainous regions extending from the 40th to the 50th degree of 
latitude, and from the nature of their physical geography, greatly 
colder than England. 


Mr. Robertson and other advocates of the existing order of things 
in India, will not cast their eyes around and notice what has 
taken place even in respect to the colonization of the European 
race, in other warm regiuns of the earth, during the last 330 years. 
In Mexico there are 1,200,000 colonists of the European race, a 
large proportion of them of the pure Spanish blood. Humboldt, 
who had seen them, declares, that even in the hot plains under the 


very equator, porters and other day labourers, being genuine | 


creoles, are not inferior, in vigour, health, or length of life, to the 
same class of men in the plains of Andalusia. In Brazil, which 
extends from near the equator to the 35th degree of latitude, the 
settlers of the European race are said to amount to 800,000. In 
our own West India Islands there are 80,000 of the European race, 
one little island alone containing 16,000 ‘ true Barbadians,’ priding 
themselves most particularly upon the purity of their descent. 
Our American descendants do not find warm climates to disagree 
with them: they have long colonized Georgia which stretches to 
the thirtieth degree of latitude, and they are now peopling Louisiana, 
and the Floridas, the one extending to the 30th, and the other to 
the 25th degree of latitude, and consequently, therefore, five and 
ten degrees nearer the equator than the northern boundaries of 
British India. ‘The Russians, a prodigious change for them, have 
colonized in the warm countries of the Crimea, Astrakan and 
Georgia. All this experience is lost to such reasoners as we have 
to combat. They turn away from the view of the wide world, and, 
with a little microscope of their own fabrication, take a peep at 
British India—where colonization is rigorously interdicted! In 
reply to the experience of 330 years, a puny child, or an elderly 
gentleman with an indifferent liver, is through that medium ex- 
exhibited to them, just as if puny children and bad livers were not 
to be found in all countries, where there are puny parents and a 
due share of intemperance. India, however, according to our op- 
ponents, is not America or the West Indies. Certainly not ; but it 
is something better than either. It is, at least like them, part and 
parcel of the habitable globe, and situated in the same climates. 
India, to our certain knowledge, has been cleared, peopled, and 
occupied pretty much as it now is for between two and three 
thousand years, and, probably has been so for twice as long. It is 
still more certain that the New World, for the most part, was a wil- 
derness about three centuries ago, when it first began to be colo- 
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nized by Europeans, and by far the greater part of it is so down to the 
present day. A country that has been long occupied and long cleared, 
-is notoriously more healthy than one that has been newly cleared, 
or is not cleared at all. It is rational on these grounds, to conclude, 
that India is more healthy than America, and we, in reality, know 
that it is so. Tropical India, therefore, is a more suitable country 
for colonization than tropical America, as far as the mere question 
of salubrity is concerned. The different races of men may, in fact, 
be acclimated anywhere that there is food for them. All tropical 
America is, at the present day, more or less peopled by colonies of 
Europeans ; and on the other hand, we have about a million and a 
half of Negroes from tropical Africa, living, and even thriving, as 
far as their unhappy state will admit, in the temperate regions of 
the same continent, from the 30th to the 50th degree of latitude. 
Man, indeed, is the easiest of all animals to naturalize in strange 
climates and strange situations, scarcely excepting a hog itself, or a 
dog, or a crow, or a sparrow, or that amphibious and ambiguous 
creature a rat, of which, as is well known to naturalists, the most 
thriving breed in this country is of Indian origin. So much for the 
interdict of the Almighty, as represented by our author in the cha- 
racter of Aboo Talib Khan. 

If India was not made for Englishmen to reside in, for whom 
then was it made? The inference intended to be drawn, no doubt 
is, that it was made solely for Hindoos and Monopolists,—the one 
to be ground to powder, and the other to enjoy snug patronage. 
That it was not exclusively made even for the Hindoos, is attested 
by the presence of fifteen millions of colonists from Persia and 
Tartary, for the better part of seven centuries; and if one half of 
what we have alleged in the course of this short essay be true, it 
would be an irreverent insinuation against the justice of Providence, 
to imagine that it was made exclusively for the East India Company. 


Our author asks one of his opponents, whether he would ‘ recom- 
mend the repeal of the Act of Parliament, which precludes English- 
men from purchasing or farming lands, and then borrowing from 
‘The Edinburgh Review,’ for the year 1807, he describes the inter- 
dict in question as a measure beyond the reach of Greek and 
Roman virtue, adding, in the words of the Critic, that the 
bare mention of an act of such disinterestedness and generosity, 
(that is, the exclusion by the East India Company of their coun- 
trymen from all participation in the soil of India, in order that 
they might themselves draw on the whole rack rent), struck fo- 
reigners, and especially ‘ Frenchmen of high distinction,’ with 
astonishment. 

We have a few remarks to make upon this high-toned ebullition 
of our author. First of all, there is no Act of Parliament of the 
kind he alludes to. ‘The interdict is created by a local, or bye-law 
of the Honorable East India Company, dictated pretty much in the 
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same spirit as their prohibition to export long-ells to, or to import 
Tea from, China. Instead of being a measure of disinterestedness, 
probably no government ever enacted so sweeping and compre- 
hensive a measure of selfishness and mischief, for it is one which 
interdicts in a manner more complete than any other that could 
possibly have been framed, the extension of British commerce, the 
improvement of the soil of India, and the civilization of its inha- 
bitants. As to the astonishment of foreigners, we will venture 
to assert, that no enlightened foreigner would express any other 
feeling than astonishment, at the folly and weakness of the 
British nation, for putting up for a moment, with a law so detri- 
mental at once to the mother country and her colony. The only 
two literary foreigners of distinction who have given their attention 
to Indian politics, as far as we know, are Messrs. Say and Sismondi, 
and, instead of praise of the measure in question, our author will 
find in their works, strong and repeated deprecation of it, as at 
once absurd and pernicious. 


But now to the Review itself. We beg to say, that the writer 
who places the patriots of Leadenhall-street above the patriots 
of ancient Greece and Rome, was himself a hired servant of the 
patriots in question. ‘The Reviewer, in short, who, according to 
our author, deprecates, ‘with such force and eloquence,’ the 
abrogation of the bye law of the East India Company, was the late 
Professor Hamilton, of the Company’s college at Hertford; an 
eminent Sanscrit scholar, no doubt, but one of the keenest and 
most dexterous opponents, even of the partial measures of 
liberality pursued in 1813, and which have since been followed by 
results so triumphant and so confounding to persons of his way of 
thinking. The same publication, ‘The Edinburgh Review,’ contains 
several Indian reviews by the same writer, and in the same spirit. 
How they came there, is more than we can pretend to explain, but 
surely there they are, and side by side with others of a totally 
opposite character, of course not at ali noticed by our author, 
although in them he will see the very measure advocated, which 
Professor Hamilton deprecates ! 


We have only one word more to say on this point: Mr. Robert- 
son complains of the unfairness and injustice of quoting as authority, 
the Fifth Report of the House of Commons, dated in the year 
1810, and here we have him lauding the individual opinion of, to 
him, an anonymous writer, dated three years earlier ; neutralised 
as it is all the while, by opinions wholly at variance with it, in the 
very same publication. Does it not occur to this gentleman, that if 
the facts recorded in the year 1810, belong to ‘the days of our 
fathers,’ the opinions given in 1807, must of necessity belong to 
‘the days of our grandfathers ;’ what right then has he, reject- 
ing the facts of our fathers, to quote in support of his own views, 
the notions of our grandfathers, or of our grandmothers either ? 
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We shall conclude this article by a short extract from the 
historian of British India, on the subject of Colonization, and we do 
so the more willingly, since its bearing has more particular refe- 
rence to the department in which our author himself was employed, 
and which is the especial object of his approbation. ‘If it were 
possible, says Mr. Mill, ‘for the English government to learn 
wisdom by experience,—which governments rarely do,—it might 
here, at last, see with regret, some of the effects of that illiberal, 
cowardly, and short-sighted policy, under which it has taken the 
most solicitous precautions to prevent the settlement of English- 
men in India; trembling, forsooth, lest Englishmen, if allowed to 
settle in India, should detest and cast off its yoke! The most 
experienced persons in the government of India describe, what to 
them appears the difficulty, almost, or altogether insuperable, of 
affording protection either to person or property, in that country, 
without the assistance of persons of the requisite moral and 
intellectual qualifications, rooted in the country, and distributed 
over it in every part. They unite in declaring that there is no 
class in India, who possess these qualifications ; that the powers 
necessary for an efficient police cannot be entrusted to the Zemin- 
dars, without ensuring all the evils of a gross and barbarous 
despotism. And they speak with admiration of the assistance 
rendered to government, by the gentlemen distributed in every 
part of England. Is it possible to avoid seeing, and seeing, not 
acknowledge, the inestimable service which might have been 
derived, in this great exigency, from a body of English gentlemen ; 
who if they had been encouraged to settle, as owners of land, and 
as manufacturers and merchants, would at this time have been 
distributed in great numbers, in India. Not only would they have 
possessed the requisite moral and intellectual qualifications—things 
of inestimable value ; they would have possessed other advantages 
also of the highest importance.’ 


The passage which we have now quoted, is taken from the first 
edition of Mr. Mill’s work, dated in 1817. In the second edition 
dated three years later, and after he had been two years in the 
service of the East India Company, the same language is repeated 
word for word. Inthe third edition, dated in 1826, when he had 
been eight years confidentially employed by the East India Com- 
pany, in the very line of duty to which the passage refers, and 
when he had access to every document, public or secret, that could 
tend to disabuse his judgment, if it had been wrong, we have it 
once more repeated without alteration. This is surely as good 
testimony for continued mal-government and perseverance in error, 
on the part of the East India Company, as could well be adduced ; 
and we must add, that the acuteness and integrity of the witness are 
as much beyond suspicion, as the excellence of his opportunities are 
beyond doubt. Mr. Mill is, indeed, the ablest man that has for 
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many years been associated with the affairs of the East India 
Company, and moreover, he is the only philosopher that ever has 
been associated with them. It is only to be regretted, that his 
being in their service, has prevented his continuing to write in 
exposure of the evils of their system: while no counter-balancing 
good can be perceived from any influence, that he might be sup- 
posed to have exercised over the conduct of his employers, by his 
advice, or opinions. 

We have, however, one objection to make to Mr. Mill’s censure, 
and it is this, that the censure is confined to the local govern- 
ments in India. We leave these, with all the reprobation which Mr. 
Mill has bestowed upon them, but we must also beg leave to include 
the home authorities, namely, the Hon. the East India Company, for 
their just share. The judge is sufficiently blameable who, from 
ignorance, feebleness of judgment, or unworthy motives, passes a 
wrong judgment ; but the witness who, from interested motives, 
gives false testimony calculated to mislead the judge, or who 
corrupts or brow-beats him, is surely not exempt from blame. 
The East India Company indeed, stand in need of no accessaries. 
Before the government ever interfered with them at all, as far as 
India was concerned, and when they were simple traders, their 
persecution of ‘ interlopers’ was just as inveterate, as their hostility 
to Colonization has become since fortune, or rather misfortune, 
made them territorial sovereigns. 





LIBERTY. 


Breatues there the man, whose servile breast 
Is sunk in languor’s fatal rest, 
Whilst o’er him, ’mid the gathering storm, 
Oppression rears her hateful form ? 
Who, when her foot to earth would tread 
Those rights for which his father bled, 
Hopes not, nor strives to stay their fall, 
But one by one resigns them all? 
Breathes such a man ? I will not ask 
What country gave him birth : 
He did not spring from English mould ; 
For such a soul, thus tame, thus cold, 
Would rouse his angry sires of old, 
And drag them back to earth. 
Breathes there a wretch, whose feeble eye 
Ne’er pierced the film of slavery— 
Who never felt the glow of shame 
‘O’erspread his cheek at Freedom’s name; 
Nor blush to see himself accurst, 
Of slaves, the veriest and the worst ? 
Breathes such a wretch? O’er Eastern climes, 
Unheeded, let him roam ; 
His law a haughty tyrant’s frown ; 
A den of slaves his home. 
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VoyaGe on THE NILE, From Cairo To THE CATARACTS. 


No. V. 


{From that portion of Mr. Buckingham’s Unpublished Manuscripts, from which the ma- 
terials of his Lectures on Egypt are drawn. ]} 
Ruins of Antinoé and Hermopolis—Egyptian Manners—National 
Songs of the Ancients—River Scenery. 


Miniet, November 6. 

Tue heat of yesterday’s ride had so oppressed us, that we were 
desirous of avoiding it in part by setting out from hence at an 
early hour, and were accordingly stirring at four o'clock. Tra- 
versing a beautiful country where the groves of palms were still 
thicker and of fuller foliage, the villages more numerous and of 
larger population, we passed over the canal of Rouda, and reached 
that village about eight o'clock. 


Crossing the Nile to Sheikh Abada, on its eastern bank, we were 
joined on landing by all the children and the major part of the men 
and women of the village, who, before we had passed their streets, 
came running towards us with coins and medals found among the 
ruins near them, which they would have sold for little more than 
the value of their metal, but which it was not convenient to me 
then to purchase. My refusal even to receive them, occasioned me 
to be considered a very singular being, as all Frank travellers who 
had come to see the ruins here before us, had bought them up with 
avidity. 

We had scarcely left the huts of the miserable village, before 
the ruined arches of Antinoé rose from among the palms amid 
whose foliage they were embosomed, and from the contrast of the 
surrounding country wore an air of grandeur in decay, seeming 
more venerable in decrepitude than imposing in beauty. What 
remains of the first structure, seen on coming from the river, was 
the grand entrance to a square court, encompassed by four wings, 
forming altogether a building of some magnificence, if one may 
judge from the ranges of pillars yet partly standing, which appear 
to have supported the surrounding galleries, and to have formed a 
square piazza, similar to that of the Royal Exchange in London. 
The entrance is formed of three arches, the central one exceeding 
the others in height and breadth, like that which leads into the 
square of Somerset House, the wings being each ascended by 
narrow and winding flights of steps, the northern one of which is 
blocked up by the falling in of large stones from above, and the 
southern rendered nearly impassable also from the same cause: each 
of these staircases were lighted by small windows placed at regular 
distances, and each led off into horizontal passages at different 
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heights. On reaching the summit of these winding ascents, the 
three arches of the grand entrance are found to form separate 
galleries communicating with each other, the northern one being in 
a dilapidated state, while the lofty arch of the central one is par- 
tially injured by the falling in of some of its roof, and the southern 
one remaining nearly perfect. ‘This entrance, facing toward the 
east, communicated with the interior of the city, while the grand 
front of the pile which terminated the square of the court, must 
have been towards the Nile,—enjoying thus a charming prospect and 
delightful situation, as it is but a short distance from its banks. 
Among the columns of the piazza, it is remarkable that there are 
many of red granite, surmounted with Grecian capitals of the white 
free stone of the neighbouring mountains, so that the shafts might 
have been selected, perhaps, by the founders of Arsinoé from the 
ruins of the Egyptian city, which is conjectured to have stood here ; 
and even now, indeed, the iron firmness of these masses bid fair to 
resist the ravages of time, till long after their capitals shall be 
mouldered away. 


Departing from the eastern entrance of this building, and pur- 
suing a street which runs nearly due east from it for about a mile ; 
we traversed heaps of columns, masonry, brick, pottery, &c., scat- 
tered about in all the wreck of destruction, until arriving at the end 
of it, we found it terminated by two square pillars of masonry, 
about fifty feet in height and twenty-five feet apart from each other, 
both surmounted with Corinthian capitals and surrounded at their 
bases with the ruined fragments of the pile which they had once 
supported. ‘This street, from its length, breadth, and uniform ter- 
minations in grand and corresponding edifices, must have been ex- 
tremely noble in appearance when perfect. 


On returning to the centre of its length, we found that the city 
was here intersected by another street of similar dimensions to the 
one described, crossing it at right angles, by running north and 
south in the direction of the Nile. The northern termination of 
this street displayed also the ruins of a noble edifice, of which, like 
the eastern one, we found only some detached pillars standing, sur- 
rounded by the fallen masses of masonry in one undistinguished 
heap. At the point of intersection, where these grand avenues 
crossed each other and formed the centre of the city, were to be 
seen a range of square columns still standing, and which, connected 
with the bases of other fallen ones, and the traces of foundations still 
discernible amid the sand, gave the plan of a building upwards of 


. two hundred feet square, occupying the immediate centre of the 


whole, and commanding from all sides a view of the avenues which 
led to it from the four quarters of the city. The southern extre- 
mity of this street terminated also in a lofty pile, the remains of 
which are still more perfect than any of the others, consisting of 
two square pillars of the same style and dimensions as those at the 
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eastern end of the first street, connecting a wall through which is a 
grand entrance leading to an inner portico, supported by four fluted 
Corinthian columns, two of which are standing perfect, their shafts 
each in five pieces, while the third has lost its capital and two 
pieces of the shaft, and the fourth is nearly destroyed. 


In traversing the heaps of ruins which are everywhere scattered 
through the interior, we found that several of them, and particu- 
larly those towards the south, bore evident marks of fire: black 
bricks, cinders, charcoal, burnt bones, &c., were thickly strewn 
about the surface. Indeed the complete demolition of so recent a 
city as the present, when compared with the more perfect state of 
many Egyptian remains, could not easily have happened, without 
the agency of this destructive element, as the few portions which 
have been enumerated, with some solitary columns in different 
parts, are all that is left standing of it, and in many places the ruins 
of fallen edifices are now completely covered by the sands of the 
neighbouring desert. 


The plan of the city appears to have been bold and uniform, and 
from its thus forming a perfect square, it was probable that the ter- 
minating buildings now seen at the end of each of the principal 
avenues, had been originally the grand entrance gates to it from 
without, particularly from their corresponding situations, in facing 
the four quarters of the compass and from their uniformity of 
structure ; while the western pile, fronting the river, or the central 
edifice of the city, might, as a regard to security or to pleasure 
predominated, have formed the palace. 


Our excursion, performed fasting, and unsheltered from the heat 
of a scorching sun, reflected with increased power from the whitened 
surface of this desolated spot, brought us back to the village of 
Sheikh Abada, weary and faint with hunger. Under the shade of a 
spreading tree near the water’s edge, we sat to repose after our 
fatigues, and allayed the pain of the moment by copious draughts of 
water. We enquired for bread, only a few cakes of which were to 
be found in the village, and these were brought to us by the Sheikh 
himself, with some roasted Indian corn, and dates, laid on thin 
cakes to he presented to us. We were seated upon the grass, 
which fermed our table, and accompanied by the venerable old man 
who entertained us in the feast, while the villagers formed a circle 
around us, and the roasted corn and dates being soon dispatched, 
the bread on which it had been served to us soon followed, all of 
which reminded me forcibly of the description given of the landing 
of neis, on the Latian shores, where Virgil says : 


His table on the turf, with cakes of bread, 
And with his chiefs, on forest fruits he fed. 
They sate: and (not without the god’s command) 
Their homely fare dispatched, the hungry band 


‘ Beneath a shady tree, the hero spread \ 
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Invade their trenchers next, and soon devour, 

To mend their scanty meal, their cakes of flour. 
Ascanius this observed, and smiling, said, 

‘See! we devour the plates on which we fed.’ 
The speech had omen that the Trojan race 

Should find repose, and this the time and place, 
/Eneas took the word, and thus replies :— 
(Confessing fate with wonder in his eyes) 

‘¢ All hail, O earth! all hail, my household gods! 
Behold the destined place of your abodes! 

For thus Anchises prophesied of old, 

And this our fated place of rest foretold, 

When on a foreign shore, instead of meat, 

By famine forced, your trenchers you shall eat : 
Then ease, your weary Trojans will attend, 

And the long labours of your voyage end.’ ’—/Eneis. B. 7. 


Here, however, the resemblance terminated, for instead of finding 
that repose promised by a fixed residence, the prospect, to me at 
least, was still alas! far distant, and I had many a long and weary 
voyage to accomplish, before I should probably be enabled to hail 
my household gods, or even to snatch a moment of repose with 
them in the bosom of their home. 

Our own boat had not yet arrived, and as there was not a tempt- 
ing shelter to detain us here for the night, we proposed going from 
hence to Hermopolis, and after our visit there proceed to Melouai 
to sleep. With this view, therefore, we crossed over to the 
opposite village of Rouda, in the same small boat that had brought 
us from thence, and after stationing an Arab here to forward our 
Reis still further on te Everamoun, where we would join him 
on the following morning, we remounted about three hours after 
noon. 

Passing through a country equally rich with the path we had 
traversed yesterday, we reached Archemouneen about an hour be- 

- fore sun-set. The village, large and populous as it may be, pos- 
sesses nothing worthy of attention to one who is full of anxious 
haste to visit fragments of other days, nor did its wondering popu- 
lation, though they thronged around to stare at us, arrest our 
progress for a moment. 

We passed rapidly over the ruined vestiges of the Grecian city, 
now almost indiscriminately mingled with the sandy soil on which 
it stood ; when towering over the brow of a gentle hill that happily 
vbscured its view until our near approach, the majestic portico of 
the Egyptian temple rose so suddenly to the sight as to appear like 
the fairy creation of the instant; and, equal in beauty to the best 
productions of Greece or Rome, it seemed, in the stern confidence of 
its eternal durability, to satirise their scattered vestiges, and mock 
the puny efforts of their feebler strength. ‘The pause which suc- 
ceeded to this impression of the moment, when I checked the bridle 
of my horse to enjoy the unobstructed view of its chaste yet grand 
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design, was an interval of silent pleasure that I would willingly 
have prolonged ; but the sun was fast approaching the Lybian 
rocks, and our destined shelter for the night was yet some distance 
off. When I dismounted and approached its gigantic columns, 
I know not whether their colossal size, their rich invention, or 
their exquisite finish, attracted my regard most strongly ; but this 
I perfectly remember, that while lost amid the varied and com- 
mingled feelings which the pillared portico of this massive pile 
inspired, regretting the lost language of its inscriptive figures, and 
admiring the happiest union of pure simplicity, luxurious ornament, 
and everlasting strength, I felt beneath its awe-imposing roof a 
sensation of humility and respect which Antinoé with all its beauties 
uf the picturesque, or all the sadness of its desolated ruin, had not 
the power to create. 


Denon’s view of this beautiful monument—this precious relic of 
the highest antiquity, as he has well called it—was as fresh in my 
recollection as if he had been absolutely before me, for I had pored 
over it for hours in succession, and always with new and increased 
expectations. ‘There are inaccuracies in his delineation it is true, 
but they are too, trifling to be censured, and may well be for- 
given, from the unfavorable circumstances under which his hasty 
sketch was taken; his design upon the whole has great merit, 
and there is no less truth than modesty in his avowed conviction 
that the production of his pencil could but faintly express the 
sensations which this noble fabric conveys; because, as he observes, 
although a drawing can sometimes give an air of greatness to little 
things, it always diminishes the effect of great objects,—and never 
was the truth of that remark more powerfully confirmed than here. 


The view which he has taken is of the south front, and his pro- 
portions are correct. ‘The inner range of columns, being the most 
perfect, are well defined, but the square blocks which appear to 
form the bases of the first range, by ascending to an uniformity of 
height in the drawing, convey an idea very distant from the truth. 
The fact is, that these pillars being built of solid circular masonry, 
and afterwards finished by the addition of those detached pieces of 
marble, which form the flutings and rings of the shafts in a species 
of mosaic, if one might use that term, having lost this marble coat- 
ing about their bases, show the interior masonry of the columns 
irregularly injured. Instead therefore of these being square blocks, 
as represented in the plate, they are circular masses of cemented 
stone, of which the pillars were composed ; the easternmost ones 
being the least deranged, while the westernmost have suffered con- 
siderably from the ravages of some despoiling hand. 


The projections of the masonry beyond the diameter of the two 
central columns, prove that they were engaged with some connected 
portion of the building, which is conjectured, with great show of 
probability, to have been a vestibule or court, leading to the sanc- 
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tuary, rather than the sanctuary itself. I could see nothing of the 
winged globes on the architecture and frieze, as Denon has given 
them, nor of the ovals between the double flutings of the cornice. , 
A portion of the solid roof itself has fallen in on the northern front 
of the portico, between its central columns, and from that which 
remains perfect we could perceive that the whole of the ceiling was 
covered with a close and perfect sculpture of diagonal lines, bordered 
with groups of small hieroglyphics, cut in relief below the level of 
the surface, and in high preservation. Painting has also been used 
with good effect upon the columns, in giving a contrasted promi- 
nence to the circular rings between which the flutings of the shafts 
are included, and the azure colouring is still fresh and unfaded ; but 
the most admirable perfection is displayed in the close jointures of 
the small pieces of marble which form the exterior coating of the 
shafts, and defines its ornaments, as no cement of any description 
has been used to strengthen their connexion; so that they owe 
their beauty of union and length of durability simply to the perfect 
fitting of their respective parts. 


The sculptured and painted hieroglyphic figures are so numerous, 
that it would require some days to copy them with accuracy, for 
though many of them are large and conspicuous, as if forming of 
themselves some distinct and perfect allusion, there are in many 
other places lines of smaller figures, as if forming inscriptive sen- 
tences, the repetition of the same animal frequently occurring even 
in the shortest line, so that their syllabic combinations are as dis- 
cernible as in the detached letters of our own Roman character ; and 
the lines themselves being arranged in the same way as Scriptural 
maxims, exclamations of praise, holy precepts, &c., selected from 
the Bible or Koran, are exhibited in conspicuous parts of Christian, 
Jewish, or Mohammedan temples. 


This custom of using short and expressive sentences in religious 
worship, can be traced to the highest antiquity, as we find amid the 
directions given for the fashion of the holy garments to Aaron, in 
the Exodus, the breastplate, the ephod, the robe, the mitre, and the 
girdle, an injunction to that effect : ‘ And thou shalt make a plate 
of pure gold, and grave upon it, like the engravings of a signet, 
Houiness to tHE Lorp!’ Chap. xxviii. v.36. And it is generally 


agreed among the learned, that painted and sculptured figures pre- 


ceded all other methods in use for that purpose, since they were the 
common symbols of words before letters were known. At what 
period we may venture to date the first origin of painting, says 
Mr. Beloe, is a subject involved in great difficulty ; perhaps we are 
not extravagant in saying that it was known before the time of the 
Trojan war. The following note is to be found in Servius, Annot. 
ad Eneid. 2, v. 392: ‘ Scutis Grecorum Neptunus Trojanorum fuit 
Minerva depicta.’ With respect to the Egyptians, it is asserted by 
Tacitus, that they knew the art of designing before they were 
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acquainted with letters. ‘ Prima per figuras animalium Egyptii 
sensus mentis effingebant et antiquissima monumenta memorize 
humane impressa saxis cernuntur.’ Annal. lib. 10. cap. 14. Again, 
the first introduction of letters into Greece, has been generally 
assigned to Cadmus, but this has often been controverted, no 
arguments having been adduced on either side sufficiently strong to 
be admitted as decisive. It is probable that they were in use in 
Greece before Cadmus, which Diodorus Siculus confidently affirms. 
But Lucan, in a very enlightened period of the Roman empire, 
without any more intimation of doubt, than is implied in the words 
‘ fame si creditur,’ wrote thus, in his Pharsalia : 


‘ Phenices primi, fama si creditur, ausi 
Mansurem audibus vocem signare figuris 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 
Noverat, et saxis tantum, volucresque feraque 
Sculptaque servabent magicas animalia linguis. 


Pheenicians first, if ancient fame be true, 

The sacred mystery of letters knew ; 

They first by sound, in various lines designed, 
Expressed the meaning of the thinking mind. 

The power of works by figures rude conveyed ; 

And useful science everlasting made. 

Then Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was known, 
Engraved her precepts and her arts in stone ; 

While animals, in various order placed, 

The learned hieroglyphic column graced.—Book iii.’ 


To this opinion, concerning the use of hieroglyphics, Bishop 
Warburton accedes, in his ‘ Divine Legation of Moses :’ he thinks 
that they were the production of an unimproved state of society, as 
yet unacquainted with alphabetical writing. With respect to the 
same opinion, expressed by Herodotus, many learned men thought 
it worthy of credit, from the resemblance betwixt the old Eastern 
and earliest Greek characters, which is certainly an argument of 
some weight. The Romans confessed that they had them from 
the Greeks ; the Greeks from the Phoenicians ; and these, perhaps, 
under Cadmus, might have had them originally from Egypt, when 
the sacred character became to be written more currently among 
them. ‘This current character, indeed, such as it is found upon the 
fillets of mummies, sepulchral tablets, &c., can be traced, in different 
stages, up to a close affinity with the hieroglyphic symbols them- 
selves ; which, like the ancient Hebrew character, abandoned for 
the Chaldaic, seems almost irrecoverably lost, and renders it, at 
this distant period of time, extremely difficult to say, whether 
they were purely symbolic, or, like the Chinese, verbal at the same 
time. 

If the design of this noble portico be imposing, and its dimensions 
colossal, the execution of its minute ornaments are not less perfect ; 
and interest one by the suggestions and enquiries to which they lead, 
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as highly as the grandeur of its architectural beauties. By a mea- 
surement on the spot, we made the diameter of its columns nine feet, 
the whole length of the portico a hundred and twenty, and its present 
height sixty. But instead of viewing, as I had expected, a gigantic 
pile, the highest merit of which was the immensity of its scale of 
proportion, I was still more delighted by the admirable finish of its 
execution, and interested by the variety and antiquity of its details. 


I kad been so fully and agreeably occupied, in fact, with the new 
and innumerable beauties which every where presented themselves, 
that it had grown dark without my having been conscious of the 
passage of time ; and when we remounted, the pale moon had 
succeeded to the empire of her illuminating lord. In traversing the 
hills, which are formed by accumulated heaps of ruins, to the south 
of the temple, immense blocks of stone, some small portions of 
granite pillars, and other inconsiderable vestiges of the ancient city 
are met with ; but though, for two or three miles in circumference, 
the earth is darkened by the scattered fragments of bricks and 
pottery, yet nothing remains standing to furnish the least traces of 
an edifice, except the superb and isolated portico ; and this rears its 
lofty front with so much majesty, amid the silent melancholy of the 
desolation over which it reigns, that it cannot but be approached 
with reverence, and quitted with regret. For myself, indeed, I 
turned to look back upon it, as if I had been quitting the mansion 
of my fathers; and when, as we descended into the valley, it 
gradually sank behind the hill which first obscured it, there was 
something of pain and sadness inspired by the idea of its being 
hidden from me for ever. 

By the favour of a brilliant moon and good roads, we reached 
Melouai, a distance of five miles only, about nine o'clock. The 
approach to this place is extremely prepossessing, from the air of 
lightness and gaiety given to it by its surrounding gardens and 
whitened mosques, heightened, perhaps, at the same time, by the 
delightful serenity of the evening. On entering this town, my 
servant desired to know whether I would visit the Turkish governor, 
or allow him to conduct me to the dwelling of two of his country- 
men, resident here, who do not meddle with ‘the drugs of death,’ 
it is true, but, like the Grecian Esculapius of Miniet, they were 
distillers of ‘the water of life.’ I retained the impression of our 
last night’s entertainment, with the Aga of Benehair, so strongly, 
that this latter proposition was most agreeable to me; and we 
accordingly hastened there for shelter. My preference, however, 
was far from being a happy one, for, although I enjoyed my supper 
with an excellent appetite ; drank so copiously of their aqua vite 
as to inconvenience myself, yet not sufficiently so to convince them 
of my being a friend to their establishment ; and retired to my mat 
before midnight : the boisterous congratulations of this patriotic 
coalition, now increased by all the Greeks of the village, continued 
until day-break, and allowed ine not a moment’s repose. 
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Melouai, November 7. 


In our morning ramble through the principal quarters of 
Melouai, visiting the bazars, coffee-houses, &c., we found it, in 
every respect, superior to the town of Miniet, though marked only 
as a village on the map. ‘The houses were better built, and much 
more numerous ; the population of a healthier aspect ; and some- 
thing like an air of propriety, at least comparatively speaking, 
reigned throughout its streets. Some very agreeable gardens, too, 
enlivened the environs of the town, and the mosques were in a 
better style of architecture than we had yet seen. 


It is said to owe these distinctions to the circumstance of its 
having been the former residence of the Mamlouks, during their 
dominion in Upper Egypt. As it was then, also, the head-quarters 
of female licentiousness, so it continues to enjoy that distinction to 
the present day. 


Among the entertainments of the morning, which commenced at 
sun-rise, a party of almehs, or public singers, were sent for to excite 
our imaginations by their lively dances, and sooth them by their 
sadder strains. Their attitudes and movements were such as would 
not be tolerated in many parts of Europe ; and were not much to 
my taste; but I confess their songs interested me deeply. The 
music, to the measure of which they sang, was harsh, abrupt, aud 
often discordant ; but there was a wildness of transition in its 
melody, which partook so much of sentiment, that it was impossible, 
even under all the disadvantages of its execution, to listen to it 
unmoved. This was more particularly the case in the song in 
praise of the lovely daughters of Melouai, where all the beauties of 
Eastern imagery seemed to have been called in, to express the ° 
varied emotions of love—from the first glow of passion to the 
thrilling ecstacy of consummation, as well as that of ‘ Ya Leila! 
Leila!’ O Night ! O Night! which was sung by one of them in 
tones so touching, that even the coarse and brutal spirits of those 
who formed our audience were sensibly affected, and many of the 
younger females who had gathered round us in the court, abso- 
lutely melted into tears. Both of these songs are popular, and 
the latter seems to be universal throughout Egypt, as we had 
often heard it sung by men and children on the Nile; and since 
it is not the music of it which produces its saddening effect, 
the language and sentiment must be astonishingly powerful, 
and yet simple and natural at the same time, to unloose the 
springs of sensibility in minds not likely to bid them flow from 
affectation. As far as the disadvantageous medium of imperfect 
interpretation could qualify me to judge, the sorrows and heart- 
rending misery of unpropitious love predominated in the strain, 
though rays of hope occasionally brightened up the eyes of those 
who listened, as well as of her who sung ; and, indeed, the magic 
of its effect was its best and amplest comment. 
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I cannot but confess that, though the stanzas were detailed to me 
in imperfect fragments, and the music of it indicative of any thing 
but love, I was not free from the contagion of the general me- 
lancholy, that was strongly marked in every face. There was an 
inexplicable something that bore down all considerations, and ex- 
cited both my wonder and admiration. 


Mixed with sadness, as were the sensations which this scene in- 
spired, it gave me the clearest possible idea of that feeling which is 
called national ; and which is often roused to such enthusiasm by the 
‘ Rule Britannia’ of our own floating Isle, the ‘ Marseilles Hymn’ 
of France, the ‘Song of Liberty’ of the Swiss, the ‘Hail Co- 
lombia’ of the Americans, and even the ‘ War Song’ of the Savage 
Indians. We see too, that in every age and nation, among every 
tongue and people, this has been the same. The Songs of Israel 
were renowned even among her enemies, from the ‘Ode of 
Triumph’ for delivery, which Miriam echoed to the Jewish leader, 
chanting to the sound of timbrels and the dance,—‘ Sing ye to the 
Lord for he hath triumphed gloriously, the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the sea,—down to the days of their captivity, when 
their conquerors, as if in mockery, demanded from their virgins 
one of the Songs of Zion, the very remembrance of which so 
touched their hearts with sadness, that they hung their harps 
upon the willows, and by the waters of Babylon they sat down and 
wept. Among the Egyptians too, the gravest and most austere of 
nations, the magic of this charm was not unknown. Herodotus, 
the faithful pourtrayer of their manners, has not omitted to ob- 
serve this trait: when speaking of them, he says, ‘ They contentedly 
adhere to the customs of their ancestors, and are adverse to foreign 
manners. Among other things which claim our approbation, they 
have a song which is also used in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and other 
places. Of all the things which astonished me in Egypt, nothing 
more perplexed me than my curiosity to know whence the Egyp- 
tians learnt this song, so entirely resembling the Linus of the 
Greeks. It is of the remotest antiquity among them, and they call 
it Maneros. They have a tradition that Maneros was the only son 
of their first monarch, and that having prematurely died, they in- 
stituted these melancholy strains in his honour, constituting their 
first and, in early times, their only song.’ This Linus, we learn 
from Diodorus Siculus, was named after the first inventor of me- 
lody among the Greeks, and we are told by Athanzus, that the 
strain so called was peculiarly melancholy. Linus is said also to 
have been the first lyric poet in Greece, and was renowned as the 
master of Orpheus, Thamyris, and Hercules. Plutarch, indeed, 
mentions, from the authority of Heraclides of Pontus, certain dirges 
which were composed by him ; and it is known that his death gave 
rise to a number of songs in honour of his memory, to which the 
venerable Homer himself, one of the earliest of the poets, pointedly 
alludes in these characteristically expressive lines : 
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‘ To these a youth awakes the warbling strings, 
Whose tender lay the fate of Linus sings ; 
In measured dance behind him move the train, 
Tune soft the voice and answer to the strain.’ 


Song in Greece, indeed, says Mr. Beloe, is supposed to have pre- 
ceded even the use of letters ; and it is beyond a doubt, that not 
only the Egyptians, Hebrews, and Greeks, but also the Arabians. 
Assyrians, Persians, and Indians of the East, had national songs 
among them. The scene before us, therefore, derived, from its illus- 
trations of antiquity, an additional charm. 


With the hope of breakfasting on board our boat, we left the 
town at nine o'clock, having as yet taken nothing but aqua vite, 
pipes, and coffee, which was profusely served to all our party, and 
walked to the village of Evaramoun, which being seated on the 
edge of the Nile, forms the scala or port of Melouai. Neither had 
our boat yet arrived, however, nor were provisions of any kind to 
be procured in the village, although the Sheikh entertained us with 
a pipe, as an allayer, or rather temporiser, of the appetite for the 
moment; when some small barks passing upward from below, 
having answered us on hailing, that our Cayasse was under way 
for this place, we walked along the western bank of the river 
through Zaish, Benediah, &c., under the hope of meeting her in her 
progress. 

Our fasting journey of seven miles on foot through dusty roads, 
beneath a noon-day sun, and without a breath of air to temper the 
excessive heat, was but poorly repaid, however, by the disappoint- 
ment of finding that our boat had not even yet reached Rouda. 
We remained here some few moments in suspense, allaying the pain 
of hunger and thirst from the muddy water of the Nile, since 
here also we could procure no food, not even dates or bread; nor 
could we find asses on which either to return to Melouai, or proceed 
farther down the bank of the river in prosecution of our search. 
In this dilemma, a young Arab girl, of whom we enquired as she 
passed us journeying from below, informed us of a boat being 
moored at Gerandoul, when making an effort, at least, to hope 
that it was our own, we pushed on to terminate this fatiguing 
excursion. 

Faint as our hopes were when we last set out, they were happily 
confirmed, and the pleasures of recovering food and rest was of 
itself so tranquillizing to the temper, that I forgot all the angry 
expressions which I had prepared for the Reis, who from stupidity 
or design, I know not which, had anchored here on the evening of 
yesterday, and here intended to remain. We had no sooner 
stepped on board, however, before the sail was again unfurled, and 
a gentle air now sweeping the water, we once more glided along 
without fatigue. 


On passing Sheikh Abada, the southern group of the ruins of 
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Antinoé are seen from the river ; but though its present mouldering 
state, and the effect of the foliage by which some of its parts are 
hidden, give to it an air of the picturesque, yet when contrasted 
with the colossal majesty of Hermopolis, it sinks into insignificance. 
At Everamoun we were again detained while my servant rode to 
Melouai for some articles which we had left there in the morning, 
and profiting at his return by the continuance of the breeze, we 
pursued our course up the Nile, the banks of which were on both 
sides beautifully fertile, when the midnight calm obliged us to moor 
abreast of Shekh Said. 
Passing Manfalout, November 8. 


Making sail at day-break, we coasted along under the high and 
rocky mountains of the eastern shore of the Nile, which continues to 
zrow still bolder as we advance to the southward, pointing its rugged 
promontories into the stream itself, and having its perpendicular 
cliffs washed by the eastern waves which play at their feet. The 
composition of these mountains appears to be a mixture of sand, 
shells, and earth, deposited in layers of strata forming the are of a 
circle, like the surface of banks and shoals in the sea, their curves 
becoming more and more sudden as they approach the top, till they 
at last partake of the form of the summit itself. The shells are 
infinitely varied both in form and size, and created in me all that 
degree of surprise, so simply, yet so well elucidated by Brydone, on 
Etna, in the lines of Pope, on an occasion, too, not dissimilar to 
the present. 


‘The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.’ 


They offer, indeed, many interesting suggestions relative to the 
antiquity of our globe, and corroborate the universal tradition, 
that it has suffered, at different periods of time, powerful revolu- 
tions; as here the very bowels of the mountains are filled with 
marine productions, and present an appearance of the sea itself 
having being turned into dry land. The extreme friability of this 
composition, though inconvenient to the inhabitants of the country, 
by the fine and imperceptible dust with which it fills the air, during 
the prevalence of high winds, is, nevertheless, highly beneficial to 
cultivation, since there are no spots throughout all Egypt more 
abundantly fertile than those small patches, which skirt their bases ; 
receiving, with the mud of the Nile, a portion of the saline dust of 
these masses, which, like the sea-sand so often used on the coasts of 
England, appears to possess the virtue of enriching the manure ; 
while the occasional intervention of these luxuriant vallies, gives a 
beautiful relief to the sterile aspect which the lofty and overhang- 
ing hills produce. 

In the cliffs at Ebraas are some larger excavations in the rock, 
which, from being without hieroglyphics, as well as from their 
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form and situation, do not appear to have been tombs, and give 
great support to the argument of M. de Pauw, who says :—‘ Egypt 
had likewise caverns, which were never used as sepulchres ; such 
was that of Diana, or the Speos Artemidas, still seen at Benihassen, 
and the figures sculptured there have certainly not been sculptured 
by the Greeks. Many others of the same kind were cut in the 
rocks of Ethiopia (Alvarez Rerum Ethiopicar) ; where, we learn 
from Bermudez, the priests initiated, or offered sacrifices, and even 
retired to study. Thus Synesius—‘ Prophete Egyptiorum non 
permittunt ut metalli artifices, sculptoresque Deos representent, 
ne a recepta abeant forma: sed illudunt vulgo, dum in templorum 
atriis accipitrum ibidumque rostra sculpi curant, subeuntes interea 
sacra subterranea que profundis illorum mysteriis veloemento 
sunt.’ We have been told of a certain Pancrates, who did not 
leave those dreary abodes during a period of twenty-four years ; 
and it is generally supposed that Orpheus, Eumolpus, and Pytha- 
goras, were admitted there also.—Sect. vi, p. 40. Beneath these 
caverns, near the water, is a fragment of rock, which appears to 
have been partly fashioned into the figure of a sphynx, and subse- 
quently abandoned ; or, if finished, to have been so injured and 
disfigured, as to have its features now no longer traceable : while 
the projecting capes, formed by the eastern cliffs, at every sudden 
curve of the river, gives an interesting variety, even amidst their 
barrenness ; and the few detached plots of cultivation, interspersed 
along their bases, add to its effect. 


The approach to Manfalout, which we were abreast of about 
four o'clock, is uncommonly beautiful, and highly superior either 
to that of Miniet, or of Melouai. The soil on which this town is 
situated, is about the height of the Kentish coast, near Margate, in 
England, to which place, from some of the leading features of its 
situation, it struck me as bearing a faint resemblance ; but the fine 
green carpets of verdure, which surrounded it, and the groves of 
palms, and detached clusters of other trees, which occasionally in- 
tercept the view of the whitened mosques and terraced roofs of the 
buildings, give it a higher richness of scenery, as a picture. It is 
nearly opposite to the town of Manfalout that the eastern ranges 
of hills, which are called ‘ Gebelen Mokattum,’ or the hewn moun- 
tains, terminate, and cultivation again begins to take a wider 
spread : the quarries which are supposed to have furnished the 
materials for the pyramidal dwellings of the dead, being happily 
exchanged for groves and plains, that teem with blessings for the 
living. 

At sun-set we met a fleet of boats from Keneh, with corn, jars, 
and Nubian slaves on board, for the market of Cairo. These 
vessels were all laden above the gunnel, on which a weather-board 
had been raised fore and aft, and plastered with the mud of the 
Nile. They were, indeed, so heavily burdened, badly equipped, 
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and unshilfully managed, that they could only float down with the 
current when the wind was light, and anchor when it freshened, 
though they kept their sail furled, and large lateen yard aloft, 
whenever the wind was not right aft. The moon continuing to 
light us on our way, we still pursued our course with a steady and 
moderate breeze, finishing an excellent day’s run, by mooring at 
the village of E] Hamram, the scala of Siout. 


Tue CRESCENT. 


By true Rev. Samt. James ALLEN. 


{The subject of the following poem, is the historical fact, that, by the sudden radiance of 
the moon, in a night of more than ordinary obscurity, the attempt of Philip of Macedon, to 
carry Byzantium by assault, being defeated, the Crescent, in commemoration of this deli- 
verance, was assumed as the standard of the city. This device having been retained as the 
standard of Constantinople, during the period when it became the head of the Eastern em- 
pire, it has descended to the Mohammedan sultans, as their emblem for the sovereignty of 
the Eastern world.] 


Art length the slow receding Sun, 

A truce to mortal combat told, 
Still were the bands of Macedon, 

And still Byzantium’s guarded hold, 
Still was the earth, and still the sky, 

And still the waters ran beneath; 
But stiller those who darted by 
The gloomy wall or turret high, 

To do the deed of death. 
Gently they paced in ceaseless fear, 
Lest those who watched above should hear, 
They trembled in the deepest shade, 
And fancy deem’d their march betray’d— 
They trembled lest the moon’s pale light, 
Should give their wiles to mortal sight, 
Before the pre-appointed hour, 
When Philip’s art and Philip’s power, 
Should crush the frighted foe, and gain Byzantium’s tow’r. 
Well might they dread, for while their train, 
Some rested on the tented plain, 
And some assailed the sable fort, 
Low delving at its secret port, 
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Sadly they viewed the increasing moon, 

Now through the heavens but faintly gleaming, 
Now brighter shining forth, and soon 

Far o’er the waters gaily beaming : 
And soon did she the gloom dispel 

That late the sable turret bounded, 
Though like beleaguered citadel, 

She shone herself with clouds surrounded.— 
The watchful guardian of the wall, 
Beheld, rejoiced, and fear’d withal.— 
Well might he fear, that night of gloom, 
Almost had sealed his mortal doom, 
Well might he joy to view below, 
By the glad beam, the lurking foe, 
And by Byzantium’s bands prepare, 
Vengeance on those who linger’d there.— 
One moment saw the warriors out, 
One moment put the foe to rout, 
One moment sunk the clamours loud.— 
The Moon resumed her sable shroud, 
And o’er the city and the plain, 
Midnight resumed her silent reign. 


The bold besiegers backward driven, 
Byzantium hailed the Queen of Heaven.— 
Though changed in lords and chang’d in name, 
Her radiant standard was the same ; 
And now while Othman’s hardy race 
Hold empire o'er the conquer’d place, 
The silver Crescent lingers yet 
On gilded mosque and minaret, 

Or marks in Mahmoud’s flag unfurl’d 
The Sovereign of the Eastern world. 
Fit emblem of the changing fate, 

Of that once proud now abject state— 
Fit emblem of the wavering light, 

In those degraded realms of night, 
The wavering light by science thrown 
Where once her fairest glories shone, 
The vanish’d light of liberty 

That once illumed the orient sky, 

But this the last, the deepest loss, 

The prostrate splendor of the Cross, 
Since Truth’s bright sun in darkness set, 


And rose the Moon of Mahomet. 
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Stream NAVIGATION EXTENDED AND MADE PROFITABLE. 


Amonc the various suggestions arising out of the application of 
Stream, as a power for promoting maritime conveyance, we have 
seen none that appear to us more worthy of repetition and commen- 
dation than those which have been put forth by Captain M‘Konochie, 
of the Navy, in a small pamphlet published by Mr. Richardson, 
under the title given above. We have read it with the attention it 
so truly deserves, and can safely say, that there is no portion of it 
that does not deserve the earnest consideration both of the rulers 
and merchants of this country, as well as of India. The peculiar 
application of the latter part of his suggestions to the British do- 
minions in the East, warrant us, indeed, in transcribing very largely 
from every portion of the work ; which we do the more readily, from 
a belief that our pages will convey the information it contains, over 
a more extensive space than they would be likely to travel in their 
original form. The following are the more important portions to 
which we desire to draw the attention of our Indian and English 
readers. 


The great misfortune under which the country now labours, is 
over-production :—and steam has been the chief agent in causing it. 
Were this commanding power, however, as extensively employed 
in facilitating the distribution, and by consequence the exchange 
and consumption, of our manufactures, as in thus creating them, 
much relief would progressively, but certainly be obtained. And 
this view of the subject opens up a wide field of interesting, and, 
if properly managed, of profitable speculation, the consistent follow- 
ing up of which, on the part of capitalists, would be at least one 
step—and, it is believed, a very important step—towards a change 
in the present aspect of commercial affairs. 


A first object with us now appears to be, to facilitate communi- 
cation, as much as possible, everywhere :—but especially to employ 
British skill and capital (none can have a nearer interest in the 
success of the measure) in improving the coasting and other 
domestic communications of those markets, of which, although the 
principal points may be glutted with our commodities, it is reason- 
able to conclude, that the more retired districts would yet furnish a 
large demand. And Steam Navigation i is especially suited to effect 
such a purpose. 


The present mode of applying Steam to Navigation is however 
too expensive :—and besides, wherever it is introduced, it competes 
with existing shipping interests,—a great objection to it in every 
case, but especially disadvantageous where any feelings of national 
jealousy are superadded to the other difficulties attending innova- 
tion. The plan proposed in this pamphlet differs from it in both 
particulars. It is eminently economical: and with a little variation, 
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according to circumstances, can be applied to every ship or boat, 
serving, not injuring their owners. 


The great objections to the present mode of applying Steam to 
Navigation are its inordinate expense, and the little stowage left for 
goods, even in the largest Steam-boats. And the consequences of 
the two circumstances are, that these vessels are only used as 
packets—and, if not improved on, will probably be, at no distant 
period, laid aside, for they nowhere yield a profitable return. The 
following considerations then are deemed important, as bearing 
directly on these points. 

1. A mere abatement in the speed at which Steam-boats are 
usually impelled, would be productive of great economy. The re- 
sistance to a vessel’s passing through the water, and the expense at 
which that resistance is overcome, increase nearly as the cube of the 
speed gained: and thus, after a good medium pace is obtained, an 
addition to it can only be purchased at a most extravagant cost. 
The following table illustrates this very strikingly. It gives the 
powers by which a vessel can be impelled at the several velocities. 


3 Miles per hour, 54 Horses. 
—————- 13 
25 
43 
69 
102 
——— | 146 


1o0o -— 200 


2. As steam-boats, however, are at present fitted, they can take 
little or no advantage of the above principle. Their power is 
invariable, or nearly so—one large engine, or two made to work 
together, and thus, to every practical purpose, one. At a given 
pace, however, the resistance will vary from hour to hour with the 
weather, and the power should vary too. Steam-boats sought to 
be worked economically should be fitted with three or four small 
powers, arranged so that one or more may be applied, precisely as 
required ; and thus favourable circumstances would give a saving, 
as adverse ones must always cause expense. 


Lastly. Steam-boats in which economy is studied, should tow, 
not carry. The machinery of asSteam-engine takes up so much 
room, that the remaining capacity, however filled, can never defray 
the expense, or yield any return; and, besides this, there appears 
to be something in the principle of traction favourable, wherever it 
is applied, to the transport of heavy burthens. A horse will draw 
more than he will carry. A loco-motive engine of only eight-horse 
power, drags ninety tons after it, and cannot stir with even a half 
of that above it. 1t has been ascertained in river-navigation, that 
one-third of the power will track a vessel, at a given rate, against 
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the stream, that is necessary to impel her at the same rate, if em- 
barked on board. And every seaman who has sent his boat a-head 
to tow, in acalm, must have been sensible that the same power 
employed on board, would not have produced the same effect. 
There are two ways, however, in which this principle may be 
applied. 

Where voyages are long, and the sea-room is abundant, it does 
not appear advantageous to employ steam at all, as the only, or 
even as the principal moving power. Vessels on such services are 
generally large; and large Steam-vessels labour under this disad- 
vantage,—whatever their power, the fulcrum against which it acts 
is merely the water opposed to their paddles, and these cannot be 
enlarged in anything like the proportion in which the weight and 
resistance of a large vessel rise above those of a small. But more- 
over, wind costs’ nothing; and, on a long stretch, the balance of 
chances is so much in favour of a sailing-vessel’s progress, from 
the speed with which a fair wind impels her, and the greater 
number of points of the compass which give a fair than a foul 
wind, that not much is to be gained by the punctuality of steam. 
(The Enterprise, for example, was three days longer on her passage 
to India, than a trader, the Betsy, from Bordeaux, which sailed 
about the same time.) Still, if some aid could be thus procured, 
to meet occasions of long-protracted calm, or to assist a ship’s boats 
when employed under favourable circumstances, it would seem of 
great importance ; and this would be effectually obtained by each 
ship’s embarking a small power, say of two, four, six, or eight 
horses, according to her size, together with a boat fitted to receive 
it, employing them in towing as required. And such an addition to 
a ship's stores would, in fact, be repaid in a single voyage to one 
bound within the tropics, where calms are frequent, and boat- 
service severe. And would be equal to an insurance where the 
navigation is intricate, and the importance of an occasional tug in 
light weather, or of being able to lay out an anchor at short notice, 
is consequently great ;—this last being an operation, by the way, on 
which, more than any other, the fate of a ship and cargo will fre- 
quently depend, and which is yet scarcely practicable at all, at 
present, for merchant vessels, unless in very favourable circum- 
stances, from their scant of hands, 


In river or coasting Navigation, however, or where the voyages 
are otherwise short, and the navigation is confined, a more complete 
form of the system would seem infinitely better. Strong and 
powerful, but not large Steam-boats should be employed in towing, 
from port to port, small vessels without regular masts, but possessed 
of the means of stepping jurymasts when it may appear desirable to 
make a little sail. ‘These vessels having their holds clear fore and 
aft, would carry very large cargoes for their size. They would be 
equally punctual and secure, deeply laden, and flying light. They 
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could have most. comfortable cabins on deck, and thus carry 
passengers, as well as goods; yet not being entirely dependent on 
passengers, they would not be obliged to lay by every winter, as 
most Steam-packets now do. The Steam-power would thus work 
the whole year for its owner, instead of the half only: besides 
which, it would not be detained at the end of every short voyage, 
unloading and loading again; but, with a fresh supply of fuel, 
would be immediately ready to proceed with another vessel. And 
there can be no doubt, that if worked, besides this, as above sug- 
gested with regard to speed and command of power, a Coasting 
Trade could be thus maintained even more cheaply and safely than 
by Sails, and much more conveniently.* 


This then is the system of Steam-Navigation proposed ; and so 
obvious, and, it may be said, unquestionable are the general princi- 
ples on which it is founded, that, perhaps, it might be safely left to 
rest on their merits alone. If the benefits arising from the use of 
Steam in Navigation, are to be extended, or even maintained, it 
must, in some way, be made to pay, which it nowhere does now : 
and economy in its application must therefore be a first object of 
study—not be systematically disregarded. A great effect must 
accordingly be sought from small powers, not a small effect from 
great powers. A reduction of speed to a medium, and the use of a 
variable power to meet a varying resistance, are obvious methods 
to attain this end. And substitution of towing for carrying, seems 
to be at sea precisely what the transition from the pack-saddle to 
the wheel-carriage was ashore, without roads to cut, or hills to 
climb, and with some other advantages, peculiar to itself—in par- 
ticular with an actual hold of the water, by means of the Steam 
paddles, to be used as a fulcrum against which to act; whereas 
loco-motive engines, and it may be said horses also, have for this 
purpose only the friction arising from their own weight. The best 
and most popular argument, however, in favour of any system, is 
the practical one showing the value and extent of its applications ; 
and a very few of these will therefore now be noticed. 


After detailing the advantages of employing Steam-launches in 
ships of the navy, which would be eminently useful, the author 
proceeds :— 

Steam-launches would next especially benefit traders to the 
East Indies. These vessels have to cross the Equator twice in the 
course of their voyage, and are each time perplexed with calms and 
baffling airs, through which if they could be thus certainly impelled 
at the rate of fifty or sixty miles a day, they would probably shorten 
the average duration of their passage, by not less than three weeks. 
Besides, a large sum of money has been subscribed in India, to be 





* See on this head, however, a Paper “ On the most effective Employ- 
ment of Steam-power in Navigation,” —Edinb. New Phil. Journ. April, 1829. 
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paid to any person who shall accomplish the voyage, more or less 
by Steam, within a given time; and this also might be thus gained. 
And, at all events, India would be much more essentially benefited 
by the introduction of a system which would shorten every passage 
out and home, than by any single exertion of this sort, though 
possibly more splendid. And the recommendation of a ship to 
passengers would be very great, were she furnished with this 
assistant to her other powers of motion. 


The Straits of Malacca and China Seas are, on the other hand, 
peculiarly fitted to be improved in their navigation, and to have 
the resources of their respective shores developed, by the introduc- 
tion of the more complete form of this system. The communication 
between Penang and Sincapore, and all the neighbouring coasts, 
is embarrassed by the monsoons, (frequently near the land dying 
into calms), and it is, at all times, further perplexed by currents, 
and narrowed by the jealousy of some, and rendered anxious by the 
treachery of others, of the native tribes. The improvement, then, 
would be immense, were Steam-Navigation on this plan introduced: 
and the extreme facility of being thus towed about, would, in all 
probability besides, extraordinarily stimulate native enterprise, and 
open new markets to commerce sooner than any plan which could 
be devised. 


And the same may be said of the west coast of South America: 
There the wind and current both set constantly to the N. W., and 
a very frequent fog hangs over the shores of Peru. The conse- 
quence is, that although the passage from Chili to Peru is short 
when the destined port is hit, this is often a very difficult operation ; 
and, when not accomplished, a long delay is unavoidable. The 
returit to the southward, on the other hand, is always tedious; and 
the result of all is, that the mutua} intercourse is on the smallest 
possible scale, every market rises and falls according to its own 
supply, and foreign commerce to each is a mere lottery. There is 
nothing, then, so much wanted in that quarter of the world, as a 
free port, (if possible insular, and British, at Juan Fernandez per- 
haps, if it could be obtained,) which, by a well-arranged system of 
country navigation, should have a constant communication with all 
parts of the main coast, and elicit the resources of the smallest, as 
well as of the greatest markets. Such an establishment would 
anticipate a century of the natural or neglected growth of those 
countries : would be, at the same time, a stock exchange, whence 
every vibration in their entire demand or supply would be felt in 
this country like a pulse:—and perhaps the amount of British 
capital already invested in them, would alone warrant such a further 
exertion on our part, to hasten its productiveness, and facilitate its 
communications. But from the local circumstances already adverted 
to, it may be safely said, that only Steam-navigation, or rather only 
Steam-towing, could effect the ultimate object. A free port could 
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do little without it, although i¢ could do much even without that, 
for the natural consequence of an easy communication is to produce 
a level, without assistance. And it may be added, that there is coal 
in Chili, and wood also very cheap;—and that the speculation 
would be thus easy and lucrative to whoever embarked in it. 


The communication between Fernando Po and the rivers in the 
Gulph of Benin, from which so much has been augured for the 
civilization of Africa, must in like manner remain incomplete, 
without the same powerful agent. And the navigation between 
this country and the Baltic, is also precisely that for which it is 
especially suited, the channels being narrow, the course devious, 
(requiring several winds to sail it,) and occasional delays, vexatious 
as hazarding detention. 


The advantages of Steam-tugs, to the coasting trade of England, 
is then made apparent ; and the whole is followed up by these 
remarks : 


But there is another point of view in which the subject seems 
yet more important, and the commencement of the system, were it 
even only at first on the scale of an experiment, yet more worthy 
of the capital and enterprise of Great Britain. ‘The times have 
borne, of late years, very hard on our merchants. Consumption 
has in no degree kept pace with production ; and the pressure has 
now continued so long, that it has produced on the public mind a 
- feeling of apathy on the subject, which is, in truth, the worst symp- 
tom of the disease. ‘Time, it is said, will work a cure: but what 
cure—and how wrought? Will it not be the cure of exhaustion, 
and founded on the ruin of large masses of the community? for 
things which merely jar, may indeed thus be reconciled—but where 
absolute contrarieties meet, one or other must be destroyed! By an 
analogy, however, very common in the history of human agencies, 
the cure in this case seems to be derivable, in some degree at least, 
from a judicious use of the very cause of the disease. Steam has 
been the great agent in exciting the production, it should now be 
employed in facilitating the distribution, of our manufactures. We 
have hitherto attempted to force a foreign trade, by heaping our 
commodities together in distant, isolated markets; and we have 
not adverted to the fact, that these markets have verv limited out- 
lets into the interior, and along the coast, of the countries in which 
they are placed. Our great object should be now, therefore, to 
improve the domestic communication of these distant countries ; 
and for this purpose nothing would seem so well calculated as the 
system which has been here shortly reviewed. It is eminently 
a coasting system; and it just so happens too, that almost 
all the points now left in the world, of any promise in the way of 
markets, are situate within or about the tropics, and are thus pe- 
culiarly adapted for its application. One tug would be easily able, 
in such climates, to tow several other vessels at a time. And if 
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these were Native boats, and laden on Native account, they would 
be just so much the better suited to the great end—for they would 
then embark Native interests in the agency of our trade. 


And to conclude :—the career thus traced for Steam, as applied 
to Navigation, is surely more worthy of the magnitude of the dis- 
covery, than any at present open to it. The powers now used are 
gigantic: and they are literally thrown away, on mere speed, on 
the conveyance of pleasure parties, on the amusement, perhaps in 
some degree on the convenience, of life : but they are scarcely at all 
applied to its real business. It would be difficult to find a stronger 
presumption than is furnished by these circumstances alone, that 
they are yet in the infancy of their application, and that the change 
which is to make them useful, is to come. 

To this very clear and conclusive exposition, Captain M’Konochie 
subsequently appended, by way of supplement, a smaller sheet, 
‘On the Present Commercial Distress, and its Remedy,’ in the 
views of which we entirely concur; and with it we therefore close 
our notice of this interesting, and though small, important Work. 


One of the most remarkable, and at the same time most alarm- 
ing ‘signs’ of the present times, is the little reliance placed by 
merchants in the eflicacy of their own exertions in improving the 
state of trade. Scarcely a vestige of speculation is left among 
them ; they look exclusively to Government for relief; and differ- 
ing among themselves, even as to the principles on which that relief 
may be given, they occupy the time, and harrass the feelings of 
Ministers, by complaints and representations which, as now made, 
can have no possible good effect. For, indisputably over-produc- 
tion is the disease. It is felt in every branch of trade, every manu- 
facturing country—under its pressure, goods are everywhere selling 
at a loss :—and the longer this continues the worse it must become, 
because a greater number of manufacturers must, from day to day, 
be reduced to this necessity. But under such circumstances, what 
can legislation do, of any considerable avail? Will a tax taken off 
here, or a drawback given there, enable a manufacturer who insists 
on a profit, to compete successtully with one who is fain to put up 
with a loss ?—Or can mere cheapness force consumption, when all 
are needy, and the most minute attention is now paid to economy, 
in families even where but lately the word was unknown? The 
thing is impossible! Judicious regulations are the food of trade, 
but alone they are not its medicine:—they must be coupled with 
some more specific relief, especially in the present crisis, or any 
eure they can work must be fraught with an amount of individual 
suffering, of which as yet, perhaps, we see only the commence- 
ment, 

What is then the specific remedy alluded to ?—In reply it is 
asked, What is the remedy resorted to in analogous circumstances, 
and with success ?—When the course of a river is interrupted, or 
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its natural outlet is inadequate to discharge an unusual flow of 
water, and it covers the adjoining country, do the sufferers fold their 
arms, and call upon Hercules, and content themselves with merely 
propping up, each his own wall, the richer and more influential 
among them comforting themselves with the consideration that their 
houses are strong, that others may fall, but ¢heirs will stand, and, 
when the tempest is over their rents will proportionally rise, as 
though individuals could flourish when a community is ruined? 
Assuredly this would not be the conduct of a population suffering 
under a plague of waters,—and ought it to be that of British 
capitalists, similarly circumstanced, at this time? In addition to 
whatever precautionary measures a sense of individual danger might 
suggest in the case supposed, new sluices would be sought by which 
the inundation might be discharged, for the general benefit ;—pre- 
cisely what our merchants do not now even attempt; and which 
yet seems the only avenue left for their salvation. 


The next question then is, how are these new sluices of con- 
sumption, these new markets, new customers to be obtained ?—and 
the answer is obvious, by facilitating communication in all directions, 
by all means, and in all countries. A secluded population contents 
itself with its own coarse manufactures, which yet would be very 
glad to have better if they could be brought to it, and if the equi- 
valents could be conveyed away. And a good market is not that 
alone which has a good port, or a large resident population,—but 
that which having these, (or wanting them even, for they are not 
indispensible,) has also an easy communication through the whole 
adjoining interior, and thus distributes its supplies, and draws in its 
returns, from an extended circle. The first object with capitalists 
now, therefore, should be, to give this character to as many points 
as possible, by improving inlund communication everywhere,—by 
every means,—but especially, it is believed, by an extended, eco- 
nomical, and effective employment of Steam Navigation, wherever 
it can be introduced. Steam has been a chief agent in causing 
over production ; to restore the balance, its commanding powers 
should be now cast into the opposite scale, that of distribution and 
consumption,—and the field for such an undertaking is really im- 
mense, 


Throughout the vast continent of India, not a steam-boat is on 
any river but the Ganges ; and even on it they stop at Calcutta, 
precisely where, if it were necessary to choose, they had better 
begin. All the other interior communications are in the same im- 


_ perfect state ; travellers are borne about on men’s shoulders, and 


the very mails are conveyed on foot. The same thing occurs in 
South America, the sea-coast of which is only approached by 
British ships at a few principal points,—the communication between 
which and the intervening coast and interior, is everywhere slow 
and laborious, although the river and coasting navigation might be 
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there the most convenient and extended in the world. The inter- 
course between Sincapore and the shores of the China Sea is chiefly 
maintained by annual arrivals of country boats coming with one 
monsoon, and returning with the other. West Indian and Coast of 
Africa navigation are alike embarrassed by calms and prevailing 
winds. Even on the continent of Europe, the ordinary course of 
trade between London and Vienna, is two months, although by 
steam-boats on the Elbe, Rhine, and Danube, (towing the ordinary 
river craft, and thus serving existing shipping interests, not com- 
peting with them,) it might be brought down to as many weeks. 
And it is not too much to say, perhaps, that in the present circum- 
stances of trade, one effective improvement on any of these points, 
however small, (but recognising a principle, and beginning to act 
on it,) would be a greater gain to the country, than a dozen faci- 
lities given by mere fiscal regulation :—precisely as in the case al- 
ready cited as parallel, a single mouse-hole which would really dis- 
charge a portion of the waters of an inundation, would be a greater 
general benefit, than a thousand arrangements for their mere dis- 
tribution, or for the protection of individual interests against their 
pressure. 


The views here brought forward then, and which are strongly 
recommended to consideration, may be thus summed up :—1. Le- 
gislative enactments for the encouragement of trade are not to be 
altogether neglected, for in their place they may do much: but 
under existing circumstances their value seems to be greatly over- 
rated. 2. New outlets for our goods are much more wanted,—to 
be acquired by improvement in the inland and coasting communi- 
cations of all countries ;—and if even gratuitous subscriptions, or 
in certain cases government grants, were requisite for the purpose, 
they would be well bestowed ; for if even a tenth part, for example, 
of the capital which has of late years been swept under ground in 
South America, had by some happy accident been equally sunk in 
improving its interior communications, its market would be now a 
hundred-fold better than it is; and it is never too late to begin in 
the right course. 3. No such things are, however, wanted, if 
capitalists will but once more pluck up a good heart, and look 
rather to their own exertions, than to legislative enactments, for 
getting them out of their present difficulties ; for there is scarcely 
a single speculation of the kind, which would be anywhere entered 
into, which if properly conducted, and not on too great a scale at 
first, would not yield a return. 4. In connexion with these views, 
improvements in the application of Steam to Navigation, and its 
more extended employment, seem to be of more general interest 
and importance, than may at first sight appear even possible. It 
must be made less expensive, more convenient, more certain, more 
generally applicable in nearly all circumstances. (It is believed 
that, besides what may be gained by improvements in machinery, 
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a great step would be made towards the attainment of all these 
objects, by systematically abating the speed at which Steam-boats 
are now impelled, and by employing them rather in towing than in 
carrying,—making them thus, as it were, post-horses, capable, 
when in order, of being constantly employed, without delay arising 
from loading and unloading, or when accidentally disabled, of 
having their places supplied by other boats, without detaining a 
whole cargo while they are under repair,—as boats also, enabling 
them to ply in shallower water than is possible when both the 
machinery and cargo are embarked in the same bottom: finally, 
making them serve existing shipping and boating interests, instead 
of, as now, entering into an injurious competition with them 
wherever introduced.) But by whatever means the above objects 
are pursued, it is important to observe, that the degree in which 
they may be attained, the degree in which river and coasting com- 
munication can be thus made extremely cheap and easy, without 
requiring either skill or exertion from those benefited by it, will be 
the measure at once of the extent and value of the whole system.— 
5. And lastly: It might not be unworthy then, even of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, to consider how far it would relieve themselves, as well 
as serve the state, if they were directly to encourage, and bring 
forward such schemes. ‘The canker of over-production is eating 
into the capital of the country, and destroying, from day to day, a 
large portion of that embarked in manufactures. Merchants are 
looking on in dismay, almost acquiescing in the certainty of a catas- 
trophe ; some holding the language of complaint, others of resig- 
nation, but none endeavouring, by any active speculation, to avert 
the evil. To trust to time only, for the cure of such a state of 
things, or to. assist it merely by legislation, seems little better than 
agreeing to an amputation. On the other hand, the whole spirit 
of the day is against magnificent ‘projects, or schemes of any sort 
requiring concert and combination. What then seems alone to 
remain? Why, just such a still, small plan as this, a whole indeed, 
but composed of many independent parts, none of them requiring a 
large risk, yet each of them calculated to be in itself productive, 
besides the ultimate good it may achieve. In conjunction with 
whatever other measures were deemed necessary, it would do much 
were it once distinctly contemplated, and that feeling of contempt 
overcome which is too often excited when great results are sought 
to be connected with small means. Government could easily 
achieve this ;—individual speculation once aroused, would soon fill 
up the whole opening ; and in the renewed hope and activity which 
would be thus excited, there would be even present relief. 




















On Str Jonn Maccoim’s Minute on Nezerana, Daten 
Jung 10, 1828. 


1. Tus tax would be so oppressive, that on that account alone 
it ought not to be imposed ; and so inefficient that it would not be 
worth collecting. A tax of 100 per cent. on income, at each suc- 
cession by inheritance, would be raised by mortgage at a ruinous 
rate of interest ; and could not be equally distributed without being 
converted into an annual tax on income of three per cent. (reckon- 
ing 334 years to a generation), and then the amount would not do 
more than pay the expense of collection. Equally unproductive 
would be the proposed Nuzerana on commissions to civil officers. 


2. If a Jagurdar has an estate in perpetuity, it would not be just 
to subject it to any tax that would not equally affect every other 
species of income. If he has an estate for life, it may be sold at 
his death. If he is bound to maintain troops, that service may be 
commuted for an annual rent, or a cession of land. 


3. Sir John Malcolm refers to the ‘ heavy stamp duties on prov- 
ing wills,’ &c. as being ‘ exactly of the same principle as Nuzerana 
in India.’ It is an essential difference in principle, that in England 
such duties are not levied on landed, but only on personal pro- 
perty: and with respect to amounts, the probate duty is about one 
per cent., and the legacy duty two or three per cent., 7. e. about one 
fiftieth part of the proposed Nuzerana ! 

4, ‘It is argued,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘that if the Nuzerana 
presses hard upon the income of the direct heir, (i. e. fifty per cent.) 
any addition (i. e. 100 per cent.) will plunge the inheritor into 
difficulties and distresses, that will unfit him for the duties he owes 
to the state. But, it may be answered, that such inheritor is not 
likely to have been educated in the same habits of extravagance as 
the direct heir ; that when adopted he is likely to be a minor, and 
that when it is considered that the introduction of the rights of in- 
heritance to this description of property to distant heirs, would be 
a generous boon on the part of government, it would have a per- 
fect right to impose restraints upon inheritors of this class ; and to 
take such security for the payment of its dues, as would, at the 
commencement of possession, be likely to inculcate the necessity 
of economy, and to avert instead of producing distress.’ If a 
Jagurdar has an estate in perpetuity, it would be a most grievous 
exaction to take from his heir, if a nephew, or adopted son, one 
year’s income. Such an heir is likely to be educated in the same 
habits, and to the same expectations, as a son; but what pretence 
is there for describing those habits as extravagant? Granting the 
improbable supposition that, at the death of the last possessor, the 
estate was free from other incumbrances, the tax would deprive the 
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new possessor of half his income for several years; and what 
sacrifices are implied in such contraction of expenditure, what 
abridgment of rank and comfort, may be conceived. Would it be 
reasonable to expect gratitude as for ‘a generous boon,’ from a man 
suffering such privations, without any extravagance, or mismanage- 
ment on his part, while his neighbours were exposed to no sensible 
inconvenience from the effects of taxation? Such stupid rapacity 
could only proceed from the barbarous principles of a Feudal, or 
Asiatic government. By such means Sir John Malcolm proposes 
* to avert instead of producing distress !!° 


5. Sir John Malcolm says, ‘ We cannot proceed in opposition to 
the usages of the people; or are almost equally limited by the 
operation of our own laws and acts. Few sources remain that offer 
a prospect of that increase of means, which our necessities so im- 
peratively demand.’ There are no ‘ usages’ which would prevent 
the application of British capital, skill, and industry, to the agri- 
culture and manufactures of India, or the effect of British example 
in exciting a taste for the conveniences and luxuries of civilized 
life ;—the only possible means whereby taxable wealth can be 
created. How foolish is it to complain of a want of resources, if 
we will not resort to the obvious and only practicable means of 
relieving our urgent ‘ necessities,’ and are content to be ‘ limited by 
the operation of our own laws and acts.’ 


6. If Sir John Malcolm were sincere in his desire, to secure the 
existence of a body of landed gentry in India, he would be an ad- 
vocate for, instead of an enemy to, permanent settlements. He either 
overlooks, or is ignorant of the effect of that great measure, when he 
said that, if we do not prevent the further absorption of the terri- 
tories of the remaining princes and chiefs, India will be reduced to 


_a condition where ‘ none, of a Native population of one hundred 


millions of men, can rise beyond being soldiers of subordinate 
classes, merchants, cultivators, public servants, menials, and 
labourers.’ His own maxims of government ensure that consum- 
mation, as well the permanent limitation of the sources of taxation 
and of all the elements of a well constituted society. 


Sir John Malcolm has seen much of India, and written much 
about the affairs of the country. To the frequent repetition of his 
name, as connected with Indian affairs, can be alone ascribed the 
over-rated reputation he enjoys. With all his information, which 
is abundant, there is no man, perhaps, that has ever written so 
many pages to so little good purpose as Sir John Malcolm. He 
appears to have no fixed principles of any kind; but, like a ship 
without a compass, he is driven in any direction in which the winds 
or currents of the moment happen to be setting ; and this direction 
is as frequently the wrong as the right one. 











Tue East Inp1a Comrany’s Monoroty. 


[It is gratifying to witness the degree of interest that has been excited in all the large 
sea-ports and mercantile towns of England, on the subject of the East India Monopoly ; 
and we are persuaded we cannot do better than bring before our Indian readers especially, 
(who, but through this channel, would have no opportunity of seeing them,) some of the 
able articles which have been communicated to the provincial papers on this topic. The 
following is one of this description, from a late number of ‘ The Glasgow Chronicle.’ 
Another, from a Correspondent of ‘The Scotsman,’ will be found in a subsequent page.] 


Tue period is now approaching, when the East India‘Company’s 
Charter expires—no more, it is hoped, to be renewed. ‘The pros- 
pect of this event, so important and interesting to every department 
of this great commercial country, has produced a mighty and simul- 
taneous movement in some of our leading cities, where the wrongs 
inflicted by the continuance of the unjust and invidious Monopoly 
of the Company have been most sensibly and directly felt; and the 
advantages to be derived from its contemplated abolition most duly 
appreciated. In these discussions the town of Liverpool has 
spiritedly taken the lead. 


But the question of the East India Company’s Monopoly is one 
not of merely local or limited interest, or which affects the welfare 
of one or of a few particular districts ;—it is a question of great 
and national importance ; aud one in whose solution and adjust- 
ment are deeply and essentially involved the honour and prosperity 
of the whole British Empire. Viewing the question in this light, 
it is hoped the merchants and citizens of Glasgow, whose interests 
are inseparable, will not be backward in giving public expression 
to those patriotic and enlightened sentiments which characterised 
the proceedings of the late Meeting in Liverpool. The success of 
the wished-for measure, like that of every other measure affecting 
the public welfare, will much depend on the earnestness and univer- 
sality of the public expression. 


It is admitted, on all hands, both by the advocates and opposers 
of the present restrictive system, that, to its connection with India, 
and its ascendancy over that vast and invaluable territory, this 
country is indebted for much of that commercial and political great- 
ness, which gives her so conspicuous an elevation amongst the 
nations of Europe. India has for ages: been the fertile, exhaustless 
source of wealth and luxury, not only to the countries of Europe, 
but to the nations of a remote antiquity long before their existence. 
It has successively been conquered and held in aggrandising vassal- 
age, by all those powerful dynasties that have existed and flourished 
since the deluge. Placed by the hand of Providence in a clime the 
most bland and propitious, rich in industry and in every luxurious 
production, yet feeble and defenceless, India seems to have been 
destined by the same all-wise hand to be the garden of the world, 





- 


the hot-bed of luxury, from whence distant and less tropical conti- 
nents should be supplied with those elegancies and refinements, 
which nature had denied them. Towards this rich and envied 
region, the eye of the warrior and of the merchant have instinc- 
tively turned, the one lured by the love of gain, the other impelled 
by ambition ; nor were their views disappointed. 


The Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, Jews, Grecians, Romans, 
and many other ancient nations which, in addition to their warlike 
achievements, are known to have cultivated the arts of peace, and 
cherished the speculations of commerce, seem all to have been 
acquainted with India, and to have derived much of their wealth, 
and many of their refinements, from a more or less extensive trade 
with that country ; and the records of authentic history, bear us 
out in averring that it is to the powerful excitement which the 
wealth and other advantages which ancient India presented, that 
we are to trace the rapid progress which some of these made in the 
arts of navigation and of commerce. 


The importance of India, in a commercial point of view, may 
be accurately ascertained by a reference to the advantages which 
the various nations, at different periods of the world, have derived 
from intercourse With it. It was to its incipient adventures in 
Indian commerce, that Egypt rose to wealth, and it was by the 
diffusion of the wealth thus acquired, that the arts and sciences 
sprung up and flourished in that country. Tyre, the prototype of 
commercial emporiums, in all after ages, owed its existence and 
elevation to the enterprise of the Phoenician navigators, who pur- 
sued their lucrative traffic into the centre of India; and the sacred 
historian has chronicled the wealth and prosperity of the Jewish 
nation, during the enterprising reigns of some of their kings, who 
cultivated the trade with India, in colouring too high to admit of 
any embellishment. Ata later period, India was destined to fall 
under the conquering arm of him who wept, because there was no 
other world left him that he might conquer, and continued for ages 
afterwards to minister to the wealth and aggrandisement of the 
Grecian, Persian, and Roman Empires. Rome drew from India 
many of those resources which enabled her armies to extend her 
conquests, and her senators to consolidate her scattered territories 
when acquired. After these the Venetians, the Genoese, the Flo- 
rentines, the Soldans of Egypt, and the Turks of Constantinople, 
not only held intercourse with the remotest parts of India, but 
seem to have reduced trade with that distant country to a regular 
and organised system. 


What is chiefly remarkable in the commercial policy of the na- 
tions which traded with India, that which at least is most relevant 
with our present object, is the view which these nations severally 
took of the freedom or restrictions which ought to govern their 
mercantile enterprises. Whilst the Jews, Phoenicians, and many 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 22. F 
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other nations, aimed at that fair and magnanimous ascendancy, to 
which alone their superior naval skill and adventurous spirit en- 
titled them, and imposed no restrictions whatever that could operate 
as a barrier to unbounded enterprise against any order of men 
amongst themselves—it is truly pitiable to observe, in the histories 
of some other of these ancient nations, the dawn of that narrow, 
selfish, monopolising spirit, and of those exclusive privileges which 
operate so injuriously in the present day, against the interests of 
commerce, and against the common weal of this country. A few 
examples may seem to throw light on the present subject of dis- 
cussion. 

The Genoese carried their rapacity and insolence in this respect, 
so far as to'dream that they had acquired the dominion of the sea, 
and an exclusive right to the trade of the Euxine; prohibiting the 
Greeks to sail beyond the banks of the Danube, and in the height 
of their arrogance actually formed a scheme of imposing a toll upon 
every vessel passing through the Bosphorus. 


Monopoly of every kind is not only unjust to all who are shut 
out from its pale, but has very frequently proved injurious, if not 
destructive, to the interests even of the privileged party. Perhaps 
the republic of Venice, abetted by the Soldans of Egypt, whilst the 
latter was held under the influence of Mohammedan policy, pre- 
sents one of the most perfect specimens of pure and unalloyed mo- 
nopoly, that ever impeded the progress of European improvement. 
And what was the consequence of this selfish, niggardly, mono- 
polising policy? The Countries of Europe, rising to an eminence 
which no foreign influence could prevent, debarred from partici- 
pating in the benefits, and from tasting of the luxuries and ele- 
gancies of the East, by the usurious and prohibitory embargoes 
that were placed on Indian commodoties, were driven to seek from 
some unexplored source, or by some new channel, those supplies 
which were thus most unjustly and most impolitically denied them. 
Columbus must needs sail westward, and Gama southward,—the one 
to discover a new world, the other a safe and expeditious passage to 
India. 

In what a ludicrous position were the monopolising Venetians, 
and their Mohammedan abettors now placed, by the latter of these 
. discoverers! That flourishing republic, which for ages had held 
fast the keys of access to India, and which, in the genuine spirit of 
monopoly, had contrived to debar all others from any participation 
in its benefits, was almost instantaneously merged in obscurity, and 
soon after dwindled into its native insignificance. Before taking 
leave of the Venetians, we cannot help pencilling one trait in their 
deportment on this trying occasion, which finely illustrates the 
spirit by which ancient monopolists, and perhaps those of a more 
recent date, are actuated. In conjunction with the Soldan of the 
Mamelukes, they forewarned the king of Portugal, and his Holiness 
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the Pope, (whose sanction was necessary in those enlightened times, 
to the undertaking of all enterprizes of conquest or discovery), that 
‘ if the Portuguese did _ not relinquish that new course of navigation, 
by which they had penetrated into the Indian ocean, and cease from 
encroaching on that commerce which, from time immemorial, they 
had carried on with India, they would immediately put to death all 
the Christians in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, burn their Churches, 
and demolish the Holy Sepulchre itself.’ 


This threat, it is easy to imagine, produced no other impression 
on the minds of those against whom it was emitted, than a feeling 
of the most profound and indignant contempt, and served but to 
nerve the resolution and to stimulate the efforts of the spirited ad- 
venturers to make fresh discovery, and to secure more extensive 
dominion. Animated by the gainful prospect which their new and 
unfrequented path to India had so fortunately opened up to them, 
the Portuguese entered on the career of enterprise, with an ardour 
and success, that finds no parallel in the annals of commerce. Their 
powerful fleets ruled the Indian Ocean without a rival, and fortresses 
and settlements were planted from the one extremity of India to the 
other, with a view to exclude interlopers, and with a vain hope 
thus to secure an universal and perpetual monopoly. For a great 
portion of a century, the Portuguese succeeded to the utmost extent 
of their sanguine, and yet absurd, expectations. Here too, the oft 
repeated, and as oft unsuccessful, experiment of a national mono- 
poly failed. The very success of the Portuguese, as was the case 
with their predecessors, proved their ruin. For, elevated with 
wealth so suddenly and so easily acquired, flushed with success, 
secure in the temporary ascendancy she had attained, without an 
enemy, and almost without a rival, the overbearing aspect of that 
little kingdom, which now began to dictate terms to her superiors, 
and bask in the sunshine of purse-proud supineness and self-secu- 
rity, provoked the jealousy and brought into overwhelming compe- 
tition, other more powerful European nations. 


The Dutch and English were the first who dared to encounter 
the Portuguese on their favourite element, and successfully to 
dispute with them the usurped dominion of the Eastern Seas. 


The East India Company date their first Charter nearly as far 
back as the earliest settlement of the British in India. The incor- 
poration of such a Trading Company, was an act of Government 
quite in accordance with the spirit of the times, and in admirable 
consistency with the views of policy and the principles of commerce 
which then obtained so generally amongst that class of statesmen 
and financiers who then helmed and trimmed the course of private, 
as well as public affairs, in that way which seemed to them best 
adapted to suit present exigencies, and to fill up the beau ideal of 
their golden dreams and splendid imaginations. It has ever been 
a foible of statesmen—even of such as deserve the credit of 
upright motive and good intention, to regard their interference and 
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control in superintending the ordinary affairs of business, in opening 
and shutting at pleasure the sluices of commerce, in giving and 
withholding certain rights and privileges, and by a thousand unne- 
cessary and injurious, [ had almost said impertinent, surveillances 
and interruptions, encumbering with sophisms and difficulties, the 
plainest rules of equity, and loading the majority of the community 
with grievous loss and vexatious oppression, in order to exoner and 
to aggrandize a privileged few. That feelings of this kind, influ- 
enced in some degree the procedure of Government, in conferring 
upon the Old East India Company their exclusive charter, and 
anomalous prerogatives and power, cannot be doubted. Indeed, 
when we consider but superficially the character of the times, 
the state of this country, and the principles which then predomi- 
nated very generally over the world, we almost cease to wonder 
that blunders in practice should have resulted from errors and 
absurdity in theory. 

Britain, now the envy and admiration of the world, was not 
always a commercial country. ‘Time was when her rocky heights 
and green vallies, her scattered flocks and stubborn soil, constituted 
all the wealth of which she could boast, and when the laws which 
regulated her limited barter, were as few and simple as her rude 
inhabitants. But Britain was preparing to undergo a change from 
an agricultural to a commercial state—a change for which her 
Senators were not prepared, but which they could not prevent. It 
was in vain that they sought to apply the rule and compass of 
internal maxims and policy to curb the adventurous spirit, which, 
in spite of every discouragement at home, and of every opposition 
abroad, went on increasing and operating in its re-action on every 
department of the country. It was probably with a view, if not to 
repress this adventurous spirit, at least to hold it in subserviency to 
the control of government, that the idea of joint stock companies 
and monopolies in trade, suggested themselves to statesmen and 
politicians, as the most likely methods of accomplishing this, to 
them desirable, object. Certain it is, that no such unjust means of 
obtaining so unworthy an end, would ever have been planned under 
the dictates of a liberal and enlightened policy, and, if under this 
just and equitable, and philosophic system, such measures would 
never have been projected, there surely can be no good reason 
why, under such a system, they should be longer continued. But 
the system complained of has been continued, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances which an enlightened philosophy, an injured com- 
munity, and the experience of two revolving centuries, have 
loudly, repeatedly, but hitherto ineffectually, urged in favour of its 
abolition. 


Instead of going into a minute and lengthened detail of the his- 
tory and misdeeds of the East India Company, which for centuries 
have entertained this country with volumes of animadversion, and 
libraries of vindication, it will be more relevant with the grand object 
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in view, and more in unison with that spirit of enquiry, whose free 
and impartial results have done so much, and will yet do more for 
this country, first to examine a little the general principle of mono- 
poly in commerce, and then apply the reasonings and results thus 
deduced, to the case under consideration. 


And in entering on this discussion, a difficulty, if such that can 
be termed, which, properly considered, is rather an additional argu- 
ment, meets me at the threshold,—namely, the familiarity, and 
almost self-evident truth of all the reasonings that have been, or 
can be adduced on the subject. Without, therefore, pretending to 
any superior wisdom, or to any new lights on the cardinal points of 
that enlightened policy, which now, in theory at least, almost uni- 
versally obtains, it may be neither superfluous nor unprofitable to 
exhibit these in a condensed form, in connection with the foregoing 
statements. The general principles of free trade are now almost 
universally acknowledged in this and in most other countries; they 
are making rapid progress all over the world, leavening every 
portion of the community, and levelling in their advance those 
unjust and impolitic barriers, which the darkness and prejudice of 
an age now happily gone by, had reared against the march of 
civilization and improvement. In this progress of improvement, 
France has taken a leading and an elevated position. It is thirty 
years since the French Council of Commerce in their spirited report, 
declared it to be, ‘ a most certain maxim, that nothing but compe- 
tition and liberty in trade, can render commerce beneficial, and that 
all monopolies or traffic appropriated to Companies, exclusive of 
others, are inconceivably burdensome and pernicious to it.’ But 
this country is not behind France in the progress of right theory, 
whatever may be her errors in practice. According to Dr. Smith, 
whose just and enlightened principles are at once familiar with 
every school boy, and approved of by every philosopher, ‘ the 
monopoly of the colony trade, like all the other mean and malig- 
nant expedients of the mercantile systems, depresses the industry 
of all other countries, but chiefly that of the colonies, without in 
the least increasing, but on the contrary diminishing, that of the 
country, in whose favour it is established.’ 


If there is the least plea, or shadow of a plea, for granting a 
monopoly in any circumstances, Dr. Smith is of opinion, that the 
most that can in reason be asked, or that can in justice be con- 
ceded, is a temporary monopoly; and this anomalous boon he 
would grant, not on the ground of public justice or expediency, but 
upon the same principle upon which a like temporary monopoly of 
a new machine is granted to its inventor, or that of a new book to 
its author; after which reasonable compensation the patent should 
expire, and the machine, the book and the trade, become public 
property. That the body of merchants who afterwards came to 
be incorporated by Charter into the Old East India Company, had 
no plea analogous to the one here stated, on which to prefer a 
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claim even to a temporary monopoly, is abundantly obvious ; for it 
was the public money, and not the private, with which they traded. 


But the East India Company’s monopoly has to be viewed in a 
more appalling light than that of a limited patent, or other merely 
temporary grievance. Like the fabled Phoenix, which dies once 
every thousand years, and resuscitates itself from its ashes in all 
the freshness of*an indestructible and unimpaired immortality, the 
Pheenix of East India monopoly has more than once changed its 
form, but seems destined to retain a perpetual duration. ‘ Bya 
perpetual monopoly,’ to quote the words of the celebrated writer 
already mentioned, ‘ all the other subjects of the state are taxed 
very absurdly in two different ways; first, by the high price of 
goods, which, in the case of a free trade, they could buy much 
cheaper; and secondly, by their total exclusion from a branch of 
business which it might be both convenient and profitable for many 
of them to carry on. It is for the most worthless of all purposes 
too, that they are taxed in this manner.’ 

It is impossible to add illustration to reasoning so just and so 
obvious, and comment would be as impertinent as it is unneces- 
sary. They, in fact, embrace the gist and substance of the whole 
argument, commend themselves to every enlightened understand- 
ing; and in as far as reasoning can satisfy a rational being, set the 
question as to the general principle completely at rest. 

All monopolies in commerce have had their origin either in the 
blunders of statesmen, or in the avarice and rapacity of private 
individuals. ‘The cause of monopoly, which has so long disgraced 
and degraded the energies and character of this and other countries, 
is rapidly losing ground ; and the false and flimsy fabrics which 
have been reared upon long perpetuated and still increasing abuses, 
are fast tottering and tumbling down, one after another, on the 
heads of their abettors. It will be strange, indeed, if the monopoly 
of India shall stand for ever the solitary imperishable monument of 
privileged cupidity, and of impolitic legislation. 

Monopoly is a hateful root ; it is as destructive to the health 
of the commercial, as the noxious henbane is uncongenial to the 
growth of the vegetable world. There is something blighting in 
the very look of the Monopolist. In addition to the frailties and 
prejudices which he possesses in common with humanity, he has 
some which in degree, if not in kind, are in a great measure peculiar 
to himself—prejudice and selfishness. These ingredients enter so 
largely into his composition, that they attract and incorporate 
thither all that is hateful and ungenerous, and throw all the better 
principles, and all the kindlier feelings of his nature into the shade ; 
his eyes do not see, his judgment does not determine, his heart does 
not beat in unison with those of other men—their happiness and 
prosperity, in which reason, humanity, religion, bid him rejoice, 
serve but to gather a thicker cloud around his own little horizon, or to 
raise the tempestuous gust of a malevolent and unnatural passion. 
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It has often been remarked, that the will and affections 
influence the judgment ; and the truth of the remark derives a 
melancholy illustration from the case under consideration. Of all 
the affections, self-love and self-interest are the most powerful ; and 
it is almost superfluous to add what has already been stated, that 
these two principles form the very quintessence of Monopoly. 
Where every motive and feeling has been chained to the car of 
self-interest, it is truly amusing, were not the matter too serious for 
merriment, to observe to what an extent reason and even conviction, 
instead of influencing the conduct, become subordinate to views of 
expediency—the order of nature inverted, the heart bribed by self- 
love, the understanding blinded by passion, and the judgment in- 
flexibly bent by prejudice. And the sophistry and show of reasoning 
by which erroneous maxims and corrupt practices are defended, 
are no less curious and absurd. ‘The mere watchdog bark of ‘no 
innovation,’ having long since failed to convince the bulk of man- 
kind, however well it may serve to terrify a few, the advocates of 
the old system, or rather the sentinels, have adopted a new 
mode of waging their defensive warfare. They have admitted into 
their commercial creed most of the general principles of the new 
and improved system ; they hold these principles to be excellent in 
themselves, and capable of wise and salutary application in some, 
nay, in many particular instances. But attempt to carry the Mono- 
polist of the old school a step farther, or rather planting him on the 
ground of his own voluntary admissions, bid him look at the 
principle in all its bearing—survey it fairly, in its length and 
breadth, and apply, in all their extent and variety, the practical 
inferences thus deduced, and the grim spectre of self-interest, 
starting up before him, withering the goodly prospect, averts his 
eye from the frightful picture. He grants you, that the opening of 
a particular market from which he is unjustly excluded, that the 
lopping off an impost which encumbers his revenue, or that the 
franchise of a corporation, of which he is not a member, would be 
very desirable and very reasonable things, but he is a profiter by 
the continuance and abuse of the East India Monopoly, and there- 
fore (for this is the substance, though not the verbosity of his 
argument,) and therefore, this Monopoly, come what will of other 
Monopolies, may not and ought not to be invaded. 


I may avail myself of your indulgence at another opportunity, 
to pursue into detail, and apply the principles which I have thus, 
at some length, endeavoured to elucidate and establish. In the 
meantime, I trust I may be allowed legitimately to conclude, as a 
practical improvement of the whole, that Monopoly, in commerce, 
is the spirit and essence of that ‘ oppression,’ which, in the estima- 
tion of a great king, (who, having known and cultivated the trade 
with India a few thousand years before the Company acquired their 
Charter,) ought to have some little weight with those who, to the 
sad experience of this country, can plead antiquity in their favour, 
‘maketh a wise man mad.’ 
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On tHe UnsustiFIABLE Repuctions oF ALLOWANCES IN THE 
Bencaut Army. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—As the present very heavy grievances of the Bengal army, 
cannot be made known through the medium of the Indian press, in 
the manner that they should be, I shall feel obliged by your giving 
insertion to this letter in your widely circulated periodical; as I 
should wish that the body of the English nation could become bet- 
ter acquainted with the state of the army in this country. They 
imagine that officers in India, are so well paid, that there is no diffi- 
culty in realising a splendid fortune ; whereas, on the contrary, it re- 
quires the greatest economy to keep clear of debt. I trust to be 
able to prove to the most scrupulous reader of your work, that the 
late Act of the Court of Directors, placing the Bengal army on half 
Batta, is most illiberal and unjustifiable, and arising from a breach 
of faith ; and further, that the Court were formerly of that opinion, 
ia confirmation of which I have subjoined their own letter to the 
Madras Presidency, 15th September, 1809. 


Now to the first charge, ofilliberality ; admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that the Court had the power, and could, without a 
breach of faith, reduce the pay and allowances of the Bengal army, 
at their will and pleasure, the following circumstances alone, 
should have restrained them from acting so ungenerously. 


It must be admitted, by any one who is acquainted with the Ben- 
gal army, that what a subaltern receives, is barely sufficient to 
maintain him in that respectability required ofan officer. With an 
ensign, common economy is not sufficient to keep him out of debt, 
and if he is anxious to live within his means, he must forego many 
necessaries, and his mode of living will be mean in the extreme ; 
consequently, he cannot support that respectability, required of an 
European officer in this country. All this he has to suffer for a 
period of six years, the time he must serve for his promotion to a 
lieutenancy,—and what are the allowances of a lieutenant ? such 
that he cannot afford to drink beer, the common beverage of the 
poor in England ; there is no surplus whatever for comfort, and 
much less for extravagance. Indeed, to make both ends meet, 
for a period of years, with the ordinary and incidental expenses of 
his situation, requires the greatest frugality, economy, and manage- 
ment. At this time, the greater part of the subalterns are in debt ; 
and during all the period they serve in this grade, six years as an 
ensign, and fourteen as a lieutenant, they positively are not able 
to save sufficient money to admit of their visiting their Native 
Country. 

On entering the service, a poor Cadet knows not his unhappy 
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lot ; he has sacrificed every thing dear to him, relations, friends, and 
home, and for what? a paltry subsistence. Loss of health is con- 
sequent to a residence in India, which redoubles the hardships of 
his situation. This is the cause of the body of officers not taking 
their furloughs ; some, more fortunate in having money left them, 
are enabled to have that satisfaction which poverty withholds from 
others. This is the situation of an officer after twenty years’ ser- 
vice,—to obtain a Captaincy, with increase of allowance, which higher 
rank requires an additional expense, and swallows up all he receives; 
he is now growing old, and must procure further necessaries ; for 
things that in England are termed luxuries, are absolutely 
requisite in an Indian climate. 


It is then a long time before he is a Field Officer, and as for 
retiring on the pension of his rank, it is quite out of the question : 
so bad, indeed, has the situation of the army been considered, that 
to alleviate it, during the last eight years, it has frequently been 
proposed to establish by subscription a retiring fund, that persons 
might obtain the rank of Field Officer in a moderate time ; but the 
general impression abroad is, that the Court of Directors would 
not allow it. In 1826, when Lord Combermere was Vice-President, 
Colonel Watson, Adjutant-General of the Army, put an advertise- 
ment in the papers, stating that a meeting was to be held, for the 
purpose of establishing a military retiring fund, and two days after, 
he had to insert another, stating that the first was published owing 
to his not having properly understood the Commander-in-Chief. 
But the report in circulation was, that Colonel Casement had 
brought to his Lordship’s notice, the Company’s aversion to a fund 
being established. ‘This is in keeping with their other acts: for 
example, the under-paid Civilian, after twenty-two years’ service, 
gets a pension of one thousand pounds per annum, above which 
he receives five hundred additional from the Company ; while the 
over-paid Officer, at that time but a Captain, obtains one hundred 
and eighty pounds a-year in all! The wisdom in Leadenhall 
Street is more transcendant than that of Parliament. The latter 
are of opinion, that a man advanced in years is fit for a Judge, and 
young men for the subordinate situations in the army. The former 
have set forth, in establishing a Civil fund, a contrary doctrine ; the 
Army will speak for itself ; those who fill the lower ranks, from 
slowness of promotion, possess not the energy requisite for that 
situation, and our Officers are old women before they are Generals 
on the Staff. 


But now to the subject of reduction; the present is at the rate 
of 12 per cent. from Subalterns, 10 from Captains, and 20 from 
Field Officers ; and how is this to be effected, but by a species of 
juggling ? The Company wish to keep all that is deducted in 
the first instance ; and I suppose, are apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of too suddenly taking a large sum, they have therefore 
coined a new term to return half—calling it House-rent,—a term 
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quite foreign to the Native Army, who have always been told that 
tent allowance was given them, to provide themselves with camp 
equipage in the field. The truth is, that the Company have long 
been anxious to effect a saving at the expense of the Bengal Army, 
for their instructions about half Batta are under date November, 
1823, and though published in August, 1824, are now only under- 
going execution. The Marquis of Hastings, in January, 1823, left 
the country with a surplus in the treasury ; but the Burmah war 
broke out in 1824, and wasted it all. Admit, however, that the 
measure arose from financial difficulties, was it ever known that 
the army were called upon to give upa share of their allowances 
to liquidate a National Debt? On the contrary, in Europe the 
pay of the army has been increased in proportion to the rise of the 
necessaries of life. 


‘ [ would wish to bring to your notice the losses to which officers 
are subject, in the sale of their Bungalows; sending troops for a 
time to a station, and afterwards reducing their number, entails 
serious loss to many individuals, to the amount of 2000 or 3000 
rupees. Have the Company ever been generous enough to remu- 
nerate officers under these circumstances? No! They have 
always thrown in their teeth the observation, that tent allowances 
were expected to meet their expenses. Contrast the present 
system with the line of conduct pursued by the generous and 
ever to be regretted Marquis of Hastings in 1817, when Mr. 
Gardiner, Government Military Secretary, inadvertently published, 
in orders, an extract of the Court’s letter, directing the allowance 
for holding a Company to be reduced, which called from the body of 
the army, representations against the reductions of an allowance 
always considered an integral part of their pay. The liberal 
Marquis of Hastings, annoyed at the mistake, said it was never 
intended to publish the extract, and no reduction was to take place. 
How different now ; for the pay of the Bengal Subalterns will be 
worse than that of the common Native writers in the Calcutta 
offices, and considerably worse than that of a Native civil officer. 


Further, the proposed reduction is politically objectionable, 
inasmuch as nearly all Officers remaining with their regiments 
are Subalterns, and the allowance received by them will be so 
reduced, as to lessen their respectability in the eyes of the men, 
who are apt to look up to them, with regard to their appearance. 


I will now advert to the second charge, that the Company are 
guilty of a breach of faith, in ordering the present reductions. In 
former times, the troops in the field received as a remuneration 
double full Batta, and: when this allowance was reduced to full 
Batta, it was on the plea of equalising all Officers in the Bengal 
army. This change caused a great sensation, but a pledge was 
given, that full Batta was always to be continued ; at least, if not 
positively a pledge, something tantamount to one- was given. The 
pay of the army has been at this rate for the last thirty years, and 
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for the reasons already stated, it is a matter of right to have it 
continued. The body of Officers entered the service on an under- 
standing that their pay was such, as has hitherto been paid, which 
they were led to believe was inviolable. Had the terms been diffe- 
rent, individuals would have turned their attention to other pursuits 
for a livelihood ; and it must be admitted, that after ten years in 
India, people have contracted habits, which prevent them following 
any other profession ; besides which, their situation is altered by loss 
of friends, who might be of service to them: were not this the 
case, there are many (and preferable would it be), who would 
resign the service, after this present breach of faith. In the first 
instance, a large sum—denominated, in the language of the East, 
a remuneration for serviees—is taken away, and part only re- 
turned under another name, which reflects no small contempt on 
those who framed it. Every individual now declares, from this 
breach of faith, they have no longer any confidence in a Govern- 
ment which can lend itself to such meanness, and their placing 
Dum Dum, Dinapore, Barrackpore, and Berhampore on half Batta, 
is a ruse de guerre, for that it will ultimately be extended to all the 
army, no man in India doubts. Appeals are sent in, and the 
Court’s illiberality is now striking, as they are aware that Officers 
cannot assemble to draw up a joint memorial, nor can two officers 
affix their name to one letter. We are given to understand, that 
the Commander-in-Chief has sent in a strong remonstrance, but 
of what avail will this be? as the Court are too far removed to 
sympathise, and are no doubt pre-determined to lend a deaf ear to 
every arrangement in our favour. . 


Something decided must be done, such as was reported to have 
happened in 1824, of the spirited Sjr Edward Paget, when Lord 
Amherst pressed in Council the half-Batta system, who said, if the 
measure was enforced, he would resign, sooner than be a party to 
any act which would cause such hardships to officers whose ser- 
vices deserved better treatment from their masters. 


I will conclude by quoting the Court’s Letter to the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and ask what has since occurred to alter their opinions of 
its justice ? 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Bengal, A BenGat SuBALTERN. 
Jan. 5, 1829. 


‘ Extract from the General Letter from the Honorable Court of 
Directors, 15th September, 1809, in reply to a Memorial from 
Madras. 

‘61. The address then again reverts to the claim of an equaliza- 
tion of military allowances at Madras and Bengal—a claim which, 
though it neither be grounded on any solid principles, nor can ever 
be admitted as the basis of any practicable regulation, we shall 
examine somewhat more in detail than we have thought necessary 
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in considering the other subjects of the address, because it is a 
question of extensive prospect, embracing many points besides the 
one now brought before us. 

‘ 62. In the different Presidencies of the Company in India, dis- 
tinctions have from the beginning subsisted in respect to emolu- 
ments and advantages (not only in the military, but in every other 
department) ; these distinctions have arisen from the comparative 
importance of the presidencies themselves, and of the public bu- 
siness to be transacted under them. 


‘63. Thus Bengal, the first great territorial possession of the 
Company, had its establishments early settled with some analogy to 
its income, and that country, as being the seat of government, the 
centre of the British interests in India, came to have a standard of 
public allowances, which could not be exactly imitated at the other 
Presidencies, under very different circumstances. 

‘64. The style of living also among the Europeans has, we pre- 
sume, gradually adapted itself to the scale of income. 


‘65. The persons nominated to civil and military employments, 
have entered the services perfectly aware of these inequalities ; and 
are therefore not entitled to expect that they should be afterwards 
removed. 

‘ The Company have hence always resisted the idea of a general 
equalization of allowances and emoluments of the different presi- 
dencies, as not founded on right or reason, or the nature of things. 


‘67. Supposing, for a moment, that such a principle could be 
admitted and enforced, the consequence, in the present state of the 
finances of the Company, must be, to reduce the few remaining dis- 
tinctions of the Bengal Presidency to a level with those of Madras 
and Bombay, as it would be utterly impossible to provide for the 
extreme of raising the emoluments of the inferior presidencies to a 
level with those of Bengal, extended as this rise must be to all the 
civil as well as military branches of the service, if once the principle 
of equalization were adopted. 


‘68. In all the Presidencies, however, the scale of allowances 
has been more than sufficient for comfortable subsistence, and in the 
case of all the privates and non-commissioned officers of the army, 
the rates have been at all times very generally the same at all the 
Presidencies. 

‘69. From a concurrence of circumstances it has also happened, 
that an approximation to an equalization of allowances has, in 
fact, taken place, in so far as to reduce the allowances of the 
Bengal military service generally, almost to an equality with those 
of the other Presidencies ; and if the comparative slowness of promo- 
tion at that Presidency be taken into the estimates, it might not be 
incorrect to say, that the military service in Bengal has not been for 
many years past upon a superior footing, upon the whole, than that 
at either of the other Presidencies. 
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‘If the Madras officers possess a reasonable plea to have all their 
allowances put on a level with those of Bengal, the Bengal officers 
have a plea, at least as specious, to an equalization of rank in pro- 
portion to length of service. ‘The infantry have the same plea of 
complaint against the quicker promotion in the cavalry, and the 
artillery against both. In short, there can be no end to the opera- 
tion of this principle of equalization, if it is allowed to supersede 
all established usages, and all consideration of expediency. 


‘70. The regimental allowances, however, both of officers andmen, 
are very nearly the same at all the Presidencies, and whenever mere 
comfortable subsistence is concerned, it has been the olyject of the 
public regulations at all times to approximate as nearly to an equality 
of allowances, as the local circumstances of each Presidency have 
adnitted, 


‘ But staff and other extra allowances rest upon a different foun- 
dation. They are gratuitous advantages, conferred on individuals 
at the pleasure and discretion of the government, and are calculated, 
not with reference to what other men receive, who may perhaps per- 
form similar services in other places, but in reference to the means 
of the governing powers, and the view which it may take of the 
merits and services of the receiver. 

We are, your loving friends, 

(Signed) Charles Grant ; William Astell ; William Bensley ; Henry 
Inglis; Samuel Toone; Charles Mills; William Wigram ; 
George Millet ; John Inglis ; R.C. Plowden ; G. A. Robinson ; 
Robert Williams ; John Hudleston. 


London, the 15th Sept. 1809. 





CLEOPATRA. 


AFTER DANBY’S PICTURE OF THE EGYPTIAN QUEEN EMBARKING ON THE CYDNUS, 


(From the ‘* Poetical Sketch Book,” by T. K, Hervey, Esq.) 





The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water: the poop was beaten gold: 
Purple the sails ; and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them: the oars were silver ; 
Which to the tune of flutes keep stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. 
SHAKSPEART. 


Fivres in the sunny air! 

And harps in the porphyry halls! 
And a low, deep hum—like a people's prayer— 
With its heart-breathed swells and falls ! 

And an echo,—like the desart’s call,— 

Flung back to the shouting shores ! 














































Cleopatra. 


And the river's ripple, heard through all, 

As it plays with the silver oars ! 

The sky is a gleam of gold ! 

And the amber breezes float, 

Like thoughts to be dreamed of—but never told, 

Around the dancing boat! 

She has stepped on the burning sand ! 

And the thousand tongues are mute ! 

And the Syrian strikes, with a trembling hand, 

The strings of his gilded lute ! 
And the Aithiop’s heart throbs loud and high, ¢ 
Beneath his white symar, 

And the Lybian kneels, as he meets her eye, 
Like the flash of an Eastern star ! 





The gales may not be heard, 

Yet the silken streamers quiver, 

And the vessel shoots—like a bright-plumed bird,— 
Away—down the golden river! 

Away by the lofty mount ! 

And away by the lonely shore ! 

And away by the gushing of many a fount, 
Where fountains gush no more !— 

Oh! for some warning vision, there, 
Some voice that should have spoken 

Of climes to be laid waste and bare, 

And glad, young spirits broken ! 

Of waters dried away, 

And hope and beauty blasted ! 

—That scenes so fair, and hearts so gay, 
Should be so early wasted ! 


A dream of other days !— 

That land is a desart, now! 

And grief grew up, to dim the blaze 
Upon that royal brow ! 

The whirlwind’s burning wing hath cast 
Blight on the marble plain, 

And sorrow—like the Simoon—past 
O’er Cleopatra's brain ! 


Too like her fervid clime, that bred 

Its self-consuming fires,— 

Her breast—like Indian widows—fed 

Its own funereal pyres ! 

—Not such the song her minstrels sing,— 

‘ Live, beauteous, and for ever !’ 

As the vessel darts, with its purple wing, fe 

Away—down the golden river ! f 
F 
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Voyace From Busurre to Muscat, in Tue Persian Gur, anv 
FROM THENCE TO Bomsay.* 





Fleet of Arab Pirates—lIllustrations of the Voyage of Nearehus— 
Description of Muscat—Positions in the Persian Gulf. 


WE had remained at Bushire about a week, during which time 
we filled up our supply of fresh water with much difficulty, owing 
to the great quantity daily consumed by the 120 horses, which we 
had on board for Bengal, and the difficulty of sending off supplies 
to the ship at such a distance from the shore. The Malabar, for- 
merly one of the East India Company’s cruizers, since sold into the 
merchant service, lay here, destined for Bussorah, and a new ship, 
called the Conde de Rio Pardo, was also in the harbour with a 
cargo for Bahrein: but the present state of affairs there had 
occasioned the Company’s Resident to object to her going over, 
and the Commodore to refuse to give her convoy. During our 
stay of seven days at Bushire, we collected a freight of upwards of 
seven thousand rupees value, in horses, dried fruits, old copper, 
silk, and treasure, for Muscat, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, and 
with this additional lading our vessel now drew twenty feet water. 


On the evening of the 20th I embarked for sea, and, on the fol- 
lowing morning at day-light, there being a light breeze from off the 
land, we weighed, in company with five Native vessels, and 
H. M. S. Challenger joined us from the Inner Harbour, about 
noon. The wind had now drawn round to the southward, and 
settled into a steady breeze from that quarter, which obliged us to 
haul our wind, and beat through the night. 


On the morning of the 22d it had freshened so considerably as 





* This paper, which concludes the series of those published in former 
Numbers of this work, beginning in Vol. XVII. descriptive of a Voyage 
from Bombay to the River Euphrates, includes an account of Muscat, taken 
from the author's recently published Volume of Travels in Assyria, Media, 
and Persia, and makes the series therefore quite complete, as the descrip- 
tion of Bussorah and Bushire had been given before. The chief value of 
these papers consists, however, in the new hydrographical information which 
they contain, not merely as illustrative of the ancient Periplus of the Eryth- 
rean Sea, which would alone recommend them to the classical reader; but 
as furnishing useful directions for the Modern Navigator of the Persian 
Gulf, and thereby important to the interests of shipping and commerce in 
that quarter of the globe. Mr. Buckingham having drawn all these nautical 
stores from his unpublished Journals kept at sea, and which form no part 
of his Travels, already before the world, these being confined chiefly to his 
journies by land,—it is thought right to mention this circumstance in order 
to account for what might be otherwise considered too nautical or pro- 
fessional for the general reader. Their utility to navigator and merchants, 
of which there are many among the readers of ‘The Oriental Herald’ in the 
East, will, however, he hopes, justify their publication here. 
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to induce all the Native vessels to bear up for Bushire, when the 
Challenger making the signal to pass within hail, we closed for 
that purpose, Captain Bridges demanding of us whether we pre- 
ferred beating, or returning to Bushire ; and the reply being given 
to keep to sea, we made sail and stood on accordingly. At noon 
we observed in lat. 28° 23’ N., and sounded in twenty-nine fathoms, 
being then off shore from six to seven leagues; the breeze still 
freshening from ‘the S.E. we sent down the royal yards and took 
jn the first reefs. At sun-set we split the jib and main-top sail, and 
unbent them to repair. At eight we sent down topgallant-yards, 
and took in the second reefs, there being now a freshening gale and 
heavy sea, while the ship continued wearing off and_ on shore occa- 
sionally, in from twenty to thirty fathoms water. 

The morning of the 23d opened with better prospects. We had 
a favourable wind from the N.W., and flattered ourselves with the 
hope of a fine day’s run. It drew round gradually, however, to 
N.N.E. E. and S.E., where it fixed itself, and we were obliged to 
brace sharp up and beat off and on shore during the remainder of 
the day. Our observation at noon gave us a latitude of 28° 9’ N. 
and we had the Hummocks of Kenn, bearing E. half S., and the 
Asses Ears, N.E. three quarters N. in thirty fathoms water, and 
six leagues off the land, so that we observed some caution during 
the night, to avoid standing in under fifteen fathoms, where the 
foul ground of Kerdistan is thought, by some, to have its outer 
edges. 

On the 24tk we had a light northerly air at day-light, which 
gradually freshened as the day increased, and at noon we were 
going six knots with a fair and steady breeze, when we observed in 
lat. 27° 49’ N. and were, by our chronometer, in long. 33/15” E. 
of our anchorage in the Outer Roads of Bushire, or in 51° 14’ 15” E., 
with Barn Hill bearing due East, and the ship off shore from five 
to six leagues. The island of Um-el-Naqueelo, or the Monguilla 
of the charts, was not visible, as it is low, and is difficult to be dis- 
tinguished when on with the land; but our position here, in twenty 
fathoms, by a good cast of the lead at noon, verified the accuracy 
of Horsburgh’s Chart of the Gulf about this part of the coast. 

During the whole of the 25th we had a fresh breeze from the 
N.W., to which we carried all sail, and at noon we had run 195 
miles by the log, on a course of 8. 59° E., and observed at noon, in 
lat. 26° 6’ N., being, at the same time, in longitude by chronometer 
of 53°57’ E., with Charack Hill just visible, bearing N. JE., the 
ship going too fast to admit of our sounding. 

At 2 p.m. we rose the broken tops of the Island of Poliore, bear- 
ing N.E. by E.; at 2+. 30 we rose the Saddle Hill in the centre of 
the island of Nobfleur above the horizon ; and at 3 -- 30 we passed 
within a league of its southern edge. We had then the following 
bearings :—The two islands of Nobfleur and Poliore in one 
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N.N.E. $E., Charack Hill N. by W. 4 W., and the centre of the 
sland of Surdy S.S.E., distant about five leagues. The last named 
island is long, low, and broken into hillocks, which look like so 
many separate rocks. Its greatest length appeared to be from two 
to three leagues, extending east and west, but of its breadth we 
could form no estimate. It is said to be inhabited, and to possess 
a village, from which provisions and water may be obtained, but 
we passed at too great a distance from it to verify either of these 
particulars. 


At sun-set the island of Bomosa was in sight, from the mast- 
head, bearing about E.S.E., while we had the saddle hill of Nobfleur 
just in sight from the poop, bearing W. by N. Surdy island, 
S.W.£5S.; the centre of Poliore, N.W. by N.; and Charak Hill 
N. by W. 


At 9 p.M., just as the moon rose, a report was made by the officer 
of the watch, of the land being in sight on the larboard bow, and 
seen in hummocks. We were expecting to make the islands of the 
Tombs in that direction, and a look-out for it here had been 
ordered. A report of hummocks was however so unlike the usual 
appearance of the Tombs, that the glass was sent for, when, on ex- 
amination, these supposed broken hills proved to be boats under 
sail. We counted first five, soon afterwards ten, then twenty, and, 
as the moon rose higher, and we neared each other, the fleet had 
multiplied to nearly forty, all in sight from the deck. Some of 
them were very large, others of a middling size, and some small : 
but all were steering the same course, apparently from Linga, 
Shinaz, or some other of the ports of Persia lately taken by the 
Joassamees, and were standing S.W. directly over towards Ras-el- 
Khym-a, with the wind a-beam. There were a few among them 
that had their sails lowered down, as if to conceal their vessels from 
being seen, but the greater number of them hauled right athwart 
us, as if to separate us from each other, or cut us off. The Chal- 
lenger having already perceived these strange hoats, shewed several 
blue lights to point out her position, and apprise us of danger, and 
immediately afterwards we saw her haul to the wind under easy 
sail. We were then going at least ten knots through the water, 
with a strong north-wester, and had studding sails out below and 
aloft. As we had no longer any doubt, however, from the number 
and appearance, as well as the course they were steering, that this 
was the very fleet of Wahabee pirates that had so lately scoured 
the shores of the Gulf, and put even Bushire and Bussorah into a 
state of alarm, we beat to quarters, and began to prepare for de- 
fence. After reducing the ship to easy sail for manceuvring, we 
found ourselves close to the Challenger, and the crew having been 
the same afternoon exercised for several hours at the great 
guns and small arms, we had the satisfaction to see everything 
in order in a few minutes, and the people all cool and steady 
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at their quarters. Some of the boats now approaching the 
Challenger. She discharged several of her larboard guns into them, 
and whether they did execution or not, they had the effect of making 
them sheer off. As we were still going a-head, the boats now 
began to thicken about us, and we had at one moment four bearing 
down on each bow and quarter, and all within pistol shot, while others 
were crossing us at about musket range a-head. As the ship had 
great way through the water, and was of fine strength and weight, 
for running any of them down, we made two or three attempts to 
give some of them the stem ; but as it was not safe for us to bring 
by the lee in such a breeze as this, we could only yaw off till the 
sails lifted, and were then obliged to meet her again with the helm; 
so that the boats thus escaped being run over and probably sunk by 
us. Before leaving the river of Bussorah, we had placed two of 
our long twelve-pounders on the forecastle, and two on the poop, 
leaving the other twelves on the main, and the twenty-four-pounder 
cannonades on the quarter-deck, so that we were now well de- 
fended on all quarters. The second officer opened the fire by a 
discharge of round and cannister from the foremost starboard guns, 
and as the boat at which this was pointed was pretty near us, we 
saw her buried in the spray of the round shot, which must have 
fallen close alongside, and some of the cannister probably reached 
on board, as the boat immediately hauled off, under all sail. The 
larboard bow gun was now pointed and fired, by the same officer, 
into a boat approaching in that direction, and seemingly with as 
good effect, as she desisted from continuing her course towards us, 
and bore up before the wind. Our attention was instantly called to 
another still closer to us on the starboard side, into which one of 
the main-deck guns were fired, and she either let fly her sheet to 
bear up, or it was shot away, for her sail continued flapping in the 
wind for some time, when she trimmed it again, and hauled off. 
While the attention of the officers was thus engaged on the star- 
board side of the deck, as they were eager to point all the guns 
themselves, a boat was now within hail of us on the larboard side, 
standing stem on, as if to lay us alongside and board. On being 
questioned, the only reply that could be distinguished among a con- 
fusion of voices, was ‘ Eish Malak,’ literally, ‘ What is it to you > 
The first officer was by this time ready with a main-deck gun on 
the larboard side, and firing it into her, her halyards and sheet 
seemed to be shot away, as the sail came half down, and fluttered 
about in the wind, while the boat lost the power of her helm, and 
fell off, presenting her broadside immediately to our own. This 
was too fair an opportunity to be missed. The first four-and- 
twenty-pounder on the quarter-deck, well charged, like all the 
others, with round and cannister, was pointed by the same officer, 
and discharged with more effect than either of the preceding ones, 
as the crash of broken wood, and the cries as of wounded men, 
were distinctly heard, while a single voice exclaimed, ‘ La t’ootherub 
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baad,’ or ‘Don’t fire again.’ She now lay like a log on the water, 
swashing in the trough of the sea, and neither under the govern- 
ment of the helm or the sail; so that as we were still going fast 
through the water, we passed her rapidly. The gunner was, how- 
ever, too well pleased with the success of his last aim, to let her 
pass without another shot, and as she had now fallen a-stern, only 
the poop guns would bear on her. One of these was fired, but 
we could not distinguish with what effect, as the boat still lay like 
an unmanageable log on the water, completely at the mercy of the 
sea. It was the opinion of some, that she was in a sinking state, 
and she certainly had that appearance ; but though the last that 
could be distinguished of her with the glass was, that she lay in 
the same manner as before, and was abandoned by all the others ; 
yet, from the rapidity of our rate, we lost sight of her altogether 
in a few minutes. All the other boats had crowded sail on their 
original course, towards Ras-el-Khyma, for which place only they 
could be bound, from their steering S.W., with a strong N.W. 
breeze. The Challenger, also, on their hauling off, made sail, and 
we followed her example, as pursuit would have been of no avail. 
We regretted more than anything that it had not been our lot to 
have fallen in with them in the day-time, instead of the night ; as, 
with such a fine breeze for manceuvring, we might certainly have 
run down and sunk, by the heavy guns of both ships, several of the 
boats, and materially crippled even such as might have escaped. 

On the morning of the 26th, we were abreast of the Quoins, having 
them to bear south at nine, a.m. The position of the Great Quoin 
was made by our chronometer, in long. 26° 40’ E., which corres- 
ponded within a mile of the mean of many observations by lunars, 
and time-pieces, made by officers of the Bombay Marine. 

At noon, we were in lat. 26°, 23’ N., and were by a run of 
twenty miles on a S.S.E. course, in long. 56° 48’ E., when we had 
Fillan Rock bearing S.W. by W. about six miles off, and the Great 
Quoin, bearing N.W.4N. 

We gradually lost the N.W. breeze, as we got out of the Gulf, 
and at sun-set had a light air from the southward to beat against, 
having the Great Quoin to bear N.W.N., and Fillan Rock W.3S. 
We were now nearly in mid-channel, between the Arabian and the 
Persian shores, with the sea of a deep indigo blue, from the in- 
creased depth of water. 

We made but little progress on the 27th, having light airs from 
the eastward throughout the day. At noon we observed in lat. 
25° 45’ N., and were in long. 57° 35’ E., with Mobarek Rock 
bearing E. 3.N., distant four or five leagues. At sun-set the wind 
shifted round to the westward, and freshened so fast, that at eight 
P.M. we were going ten knots, and continued nearly at that rate, 
under all possible sail, during the night. ; 

On the morning of the 28th, the Swardy Islands were in sight 
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from the mast-head, bearing south, and at ten A.M. We were up 
abreast of them, passing them to the eastward, at the distance of 
little more than a league. In the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
these islands are noticed in the following passage :— 


‘From Sarapis (which is taken to be the island of Mazeira) the 
course is along the adjoining continent (of Arabia), till you arrive at 
Korodamon (or Ras-el-Had), when it turns to the north (if your 
destination is), to the Gulf of Persia; and beyond this promontory 
at the distance of two thousand stadia, lie the islands of Kalaioo, or 
Kalaiss. These islands stretch along parallel to the coast (in dis- 
tinct lines), and you may sail through them, and between them and 
the shore. The inhabitants are a treacherous race, and during 
day-light their sight is affected by the rays of the sun. Beyond 
these islands of Kalioo there is another group, called Papias, at the 
termination of which lies the Fair Mountain, not far from the en- 
trance of the Persian Gulf, and (in that Gulf is) the Pearl fishery. 
At the straits which form the entrance into this sea, you have, on 
the left hand, that vast mountain, called Sabo, and opposite to it, 
on the right, a lofty round mountain, which takes the name of 
Semiramis.’* 

Nothing can be more plain and explicit than this description 
throughout, and that part of it which applies to the Swardy islands, 
cannot be mistaken. ‘These stretch along parallel to the coast, as 
they are described to do, in distinct lines, and have, for this reason, 
obtained, in modern charts, the names of the First Range, which is 
that nearest to Muscat ; the second, or Middle Range, which is a 
little north of the line of the others ; and the Third, or Western 
Range; all of them stretching parallel to the coast, and at the dis- 
tance of about seven or eight miles from it. The first range is in 
lat. 23° 49’ N., and in long. 58° 15! E., or 25’ W. of Muscat, which, 
by the most accurate authorities, lies in 28° 40'E. There are three 
large islands, and one small one, in this range, with a reef of rocks, 
extending from them to the N.E. for two or three miles. This 
group is called, in Arabic, Damaniaat, and from thence, in the 
English charts, Damisetto. The second, or Middle Range, is in lat. 
23° 51’ N., and long. 58° 9'E. ‘This consists of one large island, 
which is the westernmost, and four others, extending in a right 
line to the eastward of it, with two smalier ones, just in the centre, 
and on the northern side of the whole. This group is particu- 
larized by the name of Joon, in Arabic we The third, or West- 
ern Range, is in lat. 23° 69’ N., and in long. 58° 1’ E. It con- 
sists of one large central island, with two smaller ones to the 
E.S.E., and one small one to the N.W. of it. This last group, as 
being nearest to the town of Swardy, or Sooady, is called from 
that place. There is, as the author of the Periplus expresses it, a 
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passage for sailing, either between the islands themselves, or be- 
tween them and the coast, the depths of water being from five to 
twenty fathoms, in regular gradations, proportioned to the distance 
from the shore. The inhabitants are still considered, as they were 
at the early period of the Periplus, to be a treacherous race ; but 
whether, as the author of that work states, their sight is affected, 
during day-light, by the rays of the sun, in any degree greater 
than that of their neighbours, we could not ascertain. 

Dr. Vincent supposes that the present name of the islands is a 
corruption of Sohar-di or dive; the last syllable signifying, in 
some of the Indian languages, an island, and there being a port 
near called Sohar, once as much frequented as Muscat is now, for 
the Indian trade. The etymology is, however, more ingenious 
than just. The town of Sohar, which is at too great a distance to 
the N.W. of these islands to be supposed to have given the name 
to them, is spelt in Arabic ,|.y or Sehar. ‘The name of these 
islands, however, is, collectively, Geziret-el-Sooady, or the islands 
of Sooady—spelt, in Arabic 50's from a small town of that 
name, lying nearly abreast of them, and but a few miles from 
Burka. Di and Dive are syllables signifying an island or islands 
in some of the Indian languages, it is true, but the Arabic names 
are seldom of foreign origin; and it is least of all likely that they 
should borrow from the Indians, who were never navigators or 
sailors, a syllable, to form a compound for the name of a group of 
islands on their own coast. The learned Doctor supposes the name 
of Kalaioo, or Kalaiass, to be traced to Kalaiat or Kalhat, the name 
of the high land between Ras el Had and Muscat ; but this would 
be going as much too far to the south-east, as Sohar is in an 
opposite direction, to seek support for an etymology. The Greeks 
may be supposed to have often given names to islands and coasts, 
different from those by which they were known among the Natives, 
as is the constant practice of modern navigators in our own times ; 
but if a name must be found, having some resemblance to that 
received among these foreigners, the name of Kaleel, which is 
that of a small town situated about midway between Burka and 
Muscat, would be equally appropriate, and much nearer to the 
position of the islands themselves, than Kalhat. 


The group beyond the islands of Kalaioo, called Papias by the 
author of the Periplus, are no doubt those of Burka, which are larger 
and more numerous than any of the preceding. They are seated 
in lat. 23° 47’ N., and long. 57° 46’ E., close to a low sandy point, 
which projects out to the N.E., and lie about seven miles in a north- 
west direction from Burka.* The bay, which is thus formed 
between the islands and the town, is resorted to as an anchorage ; 





* There is one large island called Seebe, and five smaller ones west of it, 
leaving no passage between them and the continent. 
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from the mast-head, bearing south, and at ten a.M. we were up 
abreast of them, passing them to the eastward, at-the distance of 
little more than a league. In the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
these islands are noticed in the following passage :— 
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tinct lines), and you may sail through them, and between them and 
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these islands of Kalioo there is another group, called Papias, at the 
termination of which lies the Fair Mountain, not far from the en- 
trance of the Persian Gulf, and (in that Gulf is) the Pearl fishery. 
At the straits which form the entrance into this sea, you have, on 
the left hand, that vast mountain, called Sabo, and opposite to it, 
on the right, a lofty round mountain, which takes the name of 
Semiramis.’* 


Nothing can be more plain and explicit than this description 
throughout, and that part of it which applies to the Swardy islands, 
cannot be mistaken. ‘These stretch along parallel to the coast, as 
they are described to do, in distinct lines, and have, for this reason, 
obtained, in modern charts, the names of the First Range, which is 
that nearest to Muscat ; the second, or Middle Range, which is a 
little north of the line of the others; and the Third, or Western 
Range ; all of them stretching parallel to the coast, and at the dis- 
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lat. 23° 49 N., and in long. 58° 15’ E., or 25’ W. of Muscat, which, 
by the most accurate authorities, lies in 28° 40'E. There are three 
large islands, and one small one, in this range, with a reef of rocks, 
extending from them to the N.E. for two or three miles. This 
group is called, in Arabic, Damaniaat, and from thence, in the 
English charts, Damisetto. The second, or Middle Range, is in lat. 
23° 51’ N., and long. 58° 9'E. ‘This consists of one large island, 
which is the westernmost, and four others, extending in a right 
line to the eastward of it, with two smaller ones, just in the centre, 
and on the northern side of the whole. This group is particu- 
larized by the name of Joon, in Arabic ,, >: The third, or West- 
ern Range, is in lat. 23° 69’ N., and in long. 58° 1’ E. It con- 
sists of one large central island, with two smaller ones to the 
E.S.E., and one small one to the N.W. of it. This last group, as 
being nearest to the town of Swardy, or Sooady, is called from 
that place. There is, as the author of the Periplus expresses it, a 
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passage for sailing, either between the islands themselves, or be- 
tween them and the coast, the depths of water being from five to 
twenty fathoms, in regular gradations, proportioned to the distance 
from the shore. The inhabitants are still considered, as they were 
at the early period of the Periplus, to be a treacherous race ; but 
whether, as the author of that work states, their sight is affected, 
during day-light, by the rays of the sun, in any degree greater 
than that of their neighbours, we could not ascertain. 

Dr. Vincent supposes that the present name of the islands is a 
corruption of Sohar-di or dive; the last syllable signifying, in 
some of the Indian languages, an island, and there being a port 
near called Sohar, once as much frequented as Muscat is now, for 
the Indian trade. The etymology is, however, more ingenious 
than just. The town of Sohar, which is at too great a distance to 
the N.W. of these islands to be supposed to have given the name 


to them, is spelt in Arabic ,\.j or Sehar. ‘The name of these 
islands, however, is, collectively, Geziret-el-Sooady, or the islands 
of Sooady—spelt, in Arabic Ar) ~ from a small town of that 


name, lying nearly abreast of them, and but a few miles from 
Burka. Di and Dive are syllables signifying an island or islands 
in some of the Indian languages, it is true, but the Arabic names 
are seldom of foreign origin; and it is least of all likely that they 
should borrow from the Indians, who were never navigators or 
sailors, a syllable, to form a compound for the name of a group of 
islands on their own coast. The learned Doctor supposes the name 
of Kalaioo, or Kalaiass, to be traced to Kalaiat-or Kalhat, the name 
of the high land between Ras el Had and Muscat ; but this would 
be going as much too far to the south-east, as Sohar is in an 
opposite direction, to seek support for an etymology. The Greeks 
may be supposed to have often given names to islands and coasts, 
different from those by which they were known among the Natives, 
as is the constant practice of modern navigators in our own times ; 
but if a name must be found, having some resemblance to that 
received among these foreigners, the name of Kaleel, which is 
that of a small town situated about midway between Burka and 
Muscat, would be equally appropriate, and much nearer to the 
position of the islands themselves, than Kalhat. 


The group beyond the islands of Kalaioo, called Papias by the 
author of the Periplus, are no doubt those of Burka, which are larger 
and more numerous than any of the preceding. They are seated 
in lat. 23° 47’ N., and long. 57° 46’ E., close to a low sandy point, 
which projects out to the N.E., and lie about seven miles in a north- 
west direction from Burka.* The bay, which is thus formed 
between the islands and the town, is resorted to as an anchorage ; 





* There is one large island called Seebe, and five smaller ones west of it, 
leaving no passage between them and the continent. 
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and it affords shelter from S.E. and S.W winds, in convenient 
depths of water from five to ten fathoms. The anchorage here, 
however, is by no means good; the ground being, in general, a 
mixture of hard sand, shells, and gravel, with some patches of coral 
rock, which chafes the cables considerably. During any wind from 
the N.E. to N.W. a heavy swell is thrown into the bay, which, 
added to the bad holding ground and a lee shore, makes it then an 
unsafe anchorage. A good birth may be chosen in five and a half 
fathoms at low water—the Fort of Burka bearing per compass, S.40° 
W., distant about two miles from the shore, though some prefer an- 
choring farther out in six or seven fathoms water. ‘The town is large 
and well peopled : it is so agreeably seated, as to climate and the en- 
joyment of the fine sea air, that the Imaum of Muscat often resides 
there for a month or two atatime. There is a large fort, a mosque, 
and a tower to be distinguished among the buildings ; and an edifice 
which was once occupied by the East India Company’s agent for 
Muscat, still retains the name of the English house. 


What particular hill might have been meant by the author of 
the Periplus, at the termination of the group of the Papias islands, 
and called by him the Fair Mountain, we had no opportunity of 
judging ; but the mountains which he describes as seated at the 
entrance of the Straits of the Gulf of Persia—namely, the vast one 
called Sabo on the left, and the lofty round one opposite to it, called 
Semiramis, on the right, are probably the high land of Cape 
Mussendum, and the isolated rock of Mobarek or Kohunbareek, as 
it is named by others. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 23° 48’ N., and in long. 58° 39’ E., 
having the cove of Muscat open, and the buildings in sight, bearing 
S.E., distant about five leagues. 

The Challenger had crowded all sail since day light, and had now 
anchored at the mouth of the Cove, which we entered about 2 P. m. 
and brought upa little without the usual anchorage, in nine fathoms 
water, just between the eastern and western forts. We found here 
the ship Hope, of Calcutta, the commander of which had died only 
two days ago, leaving his widow on board, he being the fifth captain 
that had died in as many months, and out of not more then ten 
ships, since we had been in the Persian Gulf. The Futteh-al-Waoodd, 
of Bombay, was also here on her way up to Bussorah; and an 
American brig, called the Fairy, from New York, which had come 
direct to Muscat in five months, laden with tar, spars, gum, shot, 
and naval stores for the Imaum. In the evening, our convoy in- 
structions were returned to the Challenger, who now intended to 
proceed to India alone, as we had reason to expect a detention here 
of several days, and she could not wait for us. 


The harbour of Muscat, which lies in lat. 23°38’ N., and long. 
59° 15’ E. is formed by a small cove, or semicircular bay, environed 
on all sides, except at its entrance, by lofty, steep, and barren 
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rocks, and extending not more than half a mile in length from the 
town, at the head of the cove, to the outer anchorage in the mouth 
of it; and not more than a quarter of a mile in breadth from fort 
to fort, which guards the entrance on the east and west. The en- 
trance to this cove is from the northward, and the water deep 
shoaling quickly from thirty to fifteen fathoms at the cove’s mouth, 
—ships entering it from the northward should go no further in than 
ten fathoms before anchoring, as the ground does not hold well; 
and within this there is but little room to drive. In entering it 
from the west, with a southerly wind, a ship should keep close to a 
small rock, called Fisherman’s Rock, at the north-east point of 
Muscat Island, as there is deep water all along its edge; and on 
opening the ships in the harbour, it would be necessary to brace 
sharp up, and luff round close to the wind, under short sail, as the 
wind is often squally in coming over the high land from that 
quarter; and as there is not an inch of room to lose in fetching the 
anchorage, without tacking from the harbour’s mouth, ships of war 
and vessels making but a short stay here usually lie well out, in 
fifteen to twenty fathoms water, with Fisherman’s Rock open on 
the east, and the town of Muttrah open on the west; but this 
would be neither safe nor convenient for merchant-ships having to 
receive or discharge cargo. ‘These, therefore, generally lie further 
up towards the town, in the hight between it and the westernmost 
fort, where they move head and stern, or in tiers, in three, four, 
and five fathoms water. There is another middle anchorage, well 
calculated for vessels wishing to make a stay of a few days, which 
is sufficiently secure, and yet leaves them always in readiness to 
weigh for sea. ‘This is between the eastern and western forts, and 
nearly in the centre of the harbour, in six, seven, and eight fathoms 
water, and is the spot in which the Imaum’s frigates and other 
large ships generally anchor. 

The town of Muscat is seated near the shore, at the bottom of 
the hills, and in the south-western quarter of the cove described. 
It is of an irregular form, and meanly built, having apparently no 
good edifices in it, excepting the residence of the Imaum, and a 
few of his nearest relatives, and others holding the first posts of 
government. It is walled around, with some few round towers at 
the principal angles, after the Arabian manner ; but this is only 
towards the land side, the part facing the sea, being entirely open. 
Before this wall, towards the land, was originally a dry ditch, but 
it is now nearly filled up, and this side may, in all respects, be con- 
sidered its weakest one. For its defence, towards the sea, there are 
three principal forts, and some smaller batteries, all occupying com- 
manding positions, and capable of opposing the entrance into the 
harbour even of the largest ships. ‘The walled town is certainly 
less than a mile in circuit ; but the streets being narrow, and the 
dwellings thickly placed, without much room being occupied by 
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open squares, courts, or gardens, the estimated population of ten 
thousand, given, as they say here, by a late census of the fixed in- 
habitants, may not exceed the truth. Of these, about nine-tenths 
are pure Arabs and Mohammedans; the remainder are principally 
Banians and other Hindoos from Guzerat and Bombay, who reside 
here as brokers and general traders, and are treated with great lenity 
and tolerance. There are only three or four Jews, and no Christians 
of any description, resident in the place ; though as far as I could 
learn, there was no law or custom that excluded any class. 


Besides this walled town, there is an extensive suburb without, 
or behind it, formed of the dwellings of the poorer class of people, 
who live in huts of reeds, and cabins made of the branches of trees, 
interwoven with mats of grass, in the same way as at Mocha, Jedda, 


. Hodeida, and the other large towns on the western side of Arabia, 


on the Red Sea. The population of this suburb may amount to 
three thousand, a portion of whom are by origin Persians, and 
settlers from the opposite coasts near the mouth of the Gulf. 


The government of Muscat is entirely in the hands of the Imaum. 
The power of this prince extends, at the present moment, from 
Ras-el-Had, on the south-east, to Khore Takan, Ras-el-Mussunn- 
dum, on the north-west ; and from the sea shore, on the north-east, 
from three to six days’ journey inland on the south-west. The 
whole of this territory is called ,\.{ Aman, implying the land of 
safety or security, as contrasted with the unsafe and uncivilized 
countries by which it is bounded. On the north, as before observed, 
it has the sea; on the south are the Arabs of Mazeira, who are 
described as a cruel and inhospitable race, and whose shores are as 
much avoided, from a dread of falling into the hands of such a 
people, as from the real dangers which it presents, to those who 
coast along it. On the east, the sea also forms its boundary; and 
on the west, are several hostile tribes of Bedouins, who dispute 
among themselves, the watering places and pasturage of the 
Desert, and sometimes threaten the borders of the cultivated land. 
The southernmost of these unite with those of Mazeira, and still 
retain their original indifference to religion; but the northernmost 
are by degrees uniting with the Wahabees; and being infected, 
as soon as they join them, with the fanaticism of that sect, they are 
daily augmenting the number of the Imaum’s enemies, and even 
now give him no small apprehension for the safety of his northern 
frontier. 

Throughout this space, thus distinguished by the name of Aman, 
and which is somewhat more extensive now than it was under the 
predecessors of the present governor, are scattered towns, villages, 
and hamlets, in great abundance. The face of the country is 
generally mountainous within-land, and the mountains are in general 
rugged: and bare; but as they are lofty, the dews, of which they 
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facilitate the fall, and the clouds, which they arrest, give a mild and 
agreeable temperature to the air that blows around them, and 
causing showers to wash down the decomposed surface of the 
rocks, they add to the soil of the valleys, and occasion also rills and 
torrents to fertilize them. In these valleys are corn-lands, fruit- 
gardens, and excellent pasturage for cattle; and some of the 
country residences of the rich inhabitants, whose situations have 
been judiciously chosen in the most agreeable of these fertile spots, 
combine great picturesque beauty, with the desirable enjoyments of 
shady woods, springs of pure water, and a cool and healthy air. 
The land near the sea-coasts mostly extends itself out from the 
feet of the mountains in plains, which are but scantily watered by a 
few small streams descending through them to the sea, but which 
produce, nevertheless, abundance of dates, nourish innumerable 
flocks of sheep, goats, and camels, and are lined along their outer 
edge by small fishing-towns, which give occupation to one part of 
the population, and furnish seasonable supplies of food to the other. 


The revenues of the Imaum of Muscat, are derived chiefly from 
the commerce of the port. There are no taxes levied either on 
land or on cattle, throughout all his dominions; and corn and 
slates, the only two productions of the soil, which are in sufficient 
quantity to deserve the notice of the government, pay a tithe in 
kind. The duties on commerce are five per cent. ad valorem, paid 
by strangers of every denomination ; and two, and two and a half, 
per cent., by Arabs and other Mohammedan flags, on all goods 
brought into the port. As the country exports but little of its own 
productions, and these are duty free, it may be said that there is no 
export duty here; since transit goods, having once paid it on their 
importation, pay nothing more, whether consumed in the country, 
or exported from hence to any other market. As far as my en- 
quiries went, it appeared to be the general opinion that the revenue 
of the Imaum, from the productions of his own country, did not 
exceed a lack of rupees per annum; while that collected by the 
custom-house of the port, on foreign commerce, amounted to at 
least twenty lacks, or, as my informant said, ten hundred thousand 
German crowns, estimated in round numbers. 


During the lifetime of the present Imaum’s father, or about 
twenty years since, the foreign trade of Muscat, in its own vessels, 
was much more considerable; and the number of ships, under 
other flags, resorting to its port, much greater than at present. 
They were then the carriers of India, under a neutral flag, as the 
Dutch were once, and after them the Americans, in Europe. The 
wealth which their merchants acquired from the high freights 
given to their vessels, both by the English and French, in the time 
when the Indian sea was the theatre of naval war, enabled them to 
purchase largely of the prize goods, which were then to be found 
in the ports of both these nations, at a very low rate, and to carry 
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them, in their own vessels, with security to every part of the 
Eastern islands, the coasts of Pegu, and the ports of the Arabian 
and Persian Gulfs, where their profits were immense. ‘Their own 
port, too, being made, like Malta, in the Mediterranean, a magazine 
or depdt of general merchandize-—the smaller vessels of all the 
surrounding nations, who could not procure these goods from the 
English or French settlements direct, came and bought them here ; 
so that the port was always crowded with shipping. The trade of 
Muscat is, at present, confined to about twenty sail of ships, under 
the Arab flag, properly belonging to the port, and forty or fifty 
bughalahs or dows. The former, which vary in size from three 
hundred to six hundred tons, are employed in voyages to Bengal, 
from which they bring muslins and piece-goods; to the Eastern- 
islands, for drugs and spices; to the coast of Malabar, for ship- 
timber, rice, and pepper ; to Bombay, for European articles, princi- 
pally the coarser metals, lead, iron, and tin, and for the productions 
and manufactures of China, into the ports of which country their 
flag is not admitted; and lastly, to the Mauritius, for coffee and 
cotton in small quantities; returning by way of Zanzebar on the 
African coast, where they have a settlement, in which is collected 
gold-dust, ostrich feathers, tamarinds, elephants’ teeth, and slaves. 
Their dows, or smaller vessels, carry assortments of all these goods 
to Bussorah, Bushire, and Bahrein, from which they bring down 
dates, pearls, and dollars, with some little copper ; to the coasts of 
Sind and Baloochistan, from which they bring in return the com- 
modities of more distant countries, met with at Mecca during the 
great fair of the pilgrimage; and to Mocha, from whence they 
bring the coffee of Yemen, the gums of Socotra and the Samauli 
coast, and both male and female slaves of Abyssinia, in great 
numbers. ‘The interruption of the navigation of these seas by the 
Joassamee pirates of Ras-el-Khyma has, for the present, almost sus- 
pended the coasting trade of the smaller vessels of Muscat, and 
even their larger ones are not always safe from them. This had 
given employment, until lately, to several vessels under English 
colours, principally from Bombay, who were employed by the mers 
chants of Muscat, at advantageous freights ; but the late visit of the 
squadron, under his Majesty's ship Challenger, to Ras-el-Khyma, 
and the open declaration of hostilities against them, having taken 
away the idea of protection from neutrality, with these merchants 
attached to the English flag, it is no longer resorted to as a cover 
for their property, and the trader is cramped and fettered by the 
necessity of arming every vessel, at an enormous charge, for her 
own defence, or submitting to the delays and vexations of convoy, 
which the British ships of war and East India company’s cruisers 
now grant to all vessels trading to the Persian Gulf. As the re- 
mittances from this place to India are made chiefly in treasure, 
such as gold sequins, dollars, German crowns, and pearls; and as 
all these pay a freight of two per cent., and are allowed to be con- 
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veyed by his Majesty's, as well as by the East India Company’s, 
vessels of war, for the purpose of receiving such freight ; and the 
king’s ships being naturally preferred, from their superior force, for 
the safety of such conveyance, the emoluments of their commanders, 
from this source, are very considerable, and reconcile them to all 
the other inconveniencies of being stationed in the Persian Gulf. 
Here, as at Mocha, the German crown is more commonly met with 
than the Spanish dollar. The former is called Rial France, and 
the latter Abu Tope, or Father Gun, from the pillars of the Spanish 
arms being thought to represent cannon. The German crown now 
passes current here for twenty-one Mohammedies, a small coin of 
Muscat; and the exchange on Bombay was at the rate of two 
hundred and twelve rupees for one hundred German crowns, and two 
hundred and twenty-five rupees for one hundred Spanish dollars. 
The Venetian sequin in gold is valued, when at full weight, at two 
and a quarter German crowns ; all coins, however, receive their value 
in metal, from the Sherauf, or money-changers, who are chiefly 
Banians, and are very numerous here, as large profits are made by 
them, in transactions and exchanges of money. 


Out of the revenue which the Imaum receives on the productions 
of his own country, and on foreign trade, the expenses of his go- 
vernment are defrayed ; but these are so light as to leave him in 
possession of considerable personal wealth. Were it not for the 
interruption of the trade, and, consequently, of the source of these 
gains, the treasures in his coffers must have been immense ; but at 
the same time that his revenues have been recently lessened, the 
expenses of his government have been increased, and that too from 
the same cause. The growing power of the Joassamees by sea, 
might have been checked by the arming the merchant ships of 
Muscat in their own defence, and by the cruising of the frigates 
and sloops of war, under the Imaum’s flag, in the Gulf, even with- 
out the assistance of the English squadrons of the King’s and Com- 
pany's ships cruising there. But the Wahabees, of whom the 
Joassamees are but the maritime portion, threaten the dominions 
of the Imaum still more formidably by land. To repel them from 
his frontier, the deserts bordering on whick are in actual possession 
of these secrataries, and the tribes lately become their proselytes, 
it is found necessary to keep up a large moving force. Among the 
Arabs, there are no standing armies; but every man capable of 
bearing arms, is called on to become a soldier, whenever his ser- 
vices may be required. ‘The only persons steadily kept in pay, as 
military men, are half a dozen captains, who command the forts at 
Muscat, Muttrah, and Burka, on the coast, with about a hundred 
gunners, for the management of the cannon under them, The rest 
of the army may be called a sort of levy en masse. On his territory 
being threatened in any quarter, the Imaum addresses letters to the 
Shieks, or heads of families, and to the men of the greatest influence 
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and power, in the quarter threatened, calling on them to prove 
their allegiance, by raising a body of men, specifying the number, 
and the service required. According to the popularity of the war 
to be engaged in, these come forward with alacrity and good-will. 
Every man is already armed, almost from his cradle, according to 
the custom of the nation ; and the very act of wearing such arms, 
familiarises him to their sight, and often improves the wearer in 
the use of them. As all discipline, beyond a sort of general obe- 
dience to some chief, is unknown among them, neither uniformity 
of dress nor of arms is required. Every man brings with him the 
weapons he likes best; the magazines of the Prince supply the 
ammunition ; and the heads of such districts, as the armed force 
may be actually in, are enjoined to furnish them with subsistence. 
Remunerations are made to these heads of districts, either by sums 
of money, or by exemption from tithes and duties to the amount 
expended. The spoils of the war, if any, are entirely divided among 
those engaged ; and besides a stipulated daily pay to every man 
bearing arms, in proportion to his rank, an ample reward is made 
to every one at the close of the war, proportioned to the servive 
which he himself is thought to have individually rendered. These 
branches of expenditure at the present moment, when the Imaum 
has a body of twenty thousand men on foot, press hard on the 
declining revenues of his port ; but on the other hand, he is liberally 
supported by every one throughout his dominions, and voluntary 
gifts of sums for the prosecution of the war, are made by wealthy 
patriots : and his own resuurces are thought to be very ample, 
and much more than adequate to meet every exigency. 


The appearance, dress, and manners of the Arabs of Muscat, 
differ but little from those of Yemen, and the coast of Hadramaut. 
In stature, they are of the middle size, but almost invariably slender. 
Their physiognomy is not so marked as that of most of the Desert 
Arabs, from their race being more mixed with foreigners brought 
among them by trade. The complexions of those of pure Arab 
descent, are much fairer here than in any part of Arabia that I have 
visited, from the southern borders of Palestine, to the Indian Ocean 
—though, excepting the plains of Babylonia, Muscat is the hottest 
place I ever experienced, in any part of the world. From the pre- 
ference which seems to be given here, to handsome Abyssinian 
women over all others, there are scarcely any persons able to 
afford this luxury, who are without an Abyssinian beauty, as a wife, 
a mistress, or a slave. This has given a cast of Abyssinian feature, 
and a tinge of Abyssinian complexion, to a large portion of the in- 
habitants of Muscat ; besides which, there are many handsome, tall 
and young slaves, who are assigned the most honourable places, as 
rulers of their masters’ household, though still slaves; and others 
again, who by the death of their masters, or other causes, have ob- 
tained their freedom, and enriched themselves, so as to become the 
principal merchants of the place. 
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A distinguished person of this last description, had recently ar- 
rived here with all his family and suite from Bombay. This man 
was a native of Gondar, tall, handsome, and of regular features, 
approaching to the European form; but his complexion was a jet 
black, and his hair short and woolly, though he had nothing else in 
his appearance that was African. He was originally brought from 
Massowah, on the Red Sea, and sold as a slave at Muscat. Having 
the good fortune to serve a most excellent master, and being him- 
self a faithful servant, he was admitted an adopted heir to all the 
property, there being no children to claim it ; and, as is not unfre- 
quently the case in similar instances, of a faithful slave serving a 
benevolent owner, he was invested with all the property by will, be- 
fore his master’s death. Not long after, or when the time required 
by the law had been fulfilled, he married the widow of his bene- 
factor, and took her and all her relatives under his protection. 
Making a voyage to India, he remained long enough, as a fixed 
resident in Bombay, to establish his domicile there ; and, in virtue 
of this, was considered to be a British subject, and permitted as 
such, to sail his vessels under the British flag. One of these, the 
Sulimany, commanded by an English captain, touched at Muscat, 
on her way to Bussorah. Some slaves were put on board of her, 
against the English captain’s remonstrances ; and the agents of the 
owner, who was himself at Bombay, seemed to think, that though 
their principal was sufficiently an Englishman, by adoption or do- 
micile, to obtain an English flag for his vessels ; yet that they were 
sufficiently Arabs to be justified in conducting their own business, 
even in these ships, as Arab merchants. ‘The Sulimany sailed for 
Bussorah, was examined and captured by his Majesty’s ship, 
Favourite, the Hon. Captain Maude, in the Gulf, was sent to Bom- 
bay, and then condemned in the Court of Admiralty, as a lawful 
prize, for being found with slaves on board, under English colours, 
and accordingly condemned. ‘The Abyssinian, finding his interests 
shaken by this stroke in India, had returned to what he considered 
his real home, and had brought all his family and domestics with 
him. There were many genuine Abyssinians, and others mixed 
with Arab blood in their descent, settled here, as merchants of 
wealth and importance, and this returning Abyssinian was received 
among them all with marks of universal respect and consideration. 
There are also found here, a number of African negroes ; but these 
from their inferiority of capacity and understanding to the Abys- 
sinians, seldom or ever obtain their freedom, or arrive at any dis- 
tinction, but continue to perform the lowest offices, and the most 
laborious duties, during ali their lives. 


These three classes are all Mohammedans, and of the Soonee 
sect. Their deportment is grave, and their manner taciturn and 
serious ; but there is -yet an air of cheerfulness, and a look of con- 
tent, and good-nature, mixed with what would be otherwise forbid~ 
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ding by its coldness. Beards are universally worn, but these are 
by nature thin and scanty; they are generally preserved of the 
natural colour, and not dyed, as with the Persians ; though henna, 
the stain used for that purpose, is here applied freely to the soles of 
the feet and the palms of the hands, as well as cohel, or surmeh, 
the Arabic and Turkish names of antimony, to the eyes, from an 
idea that it increases their sparkling effect, and preserves the sight. 
Rings are sometimes worn, with the turquoise, or firouzi stone, set 
in them. The dress of the men is simply a shirt and trowsers, of 
fine muslin, slightly girded round the waist, open sandals of worked 
leather, and a turban of small blue, checked cotton, with silk and 
cotton border, of red and yellow,—a manufacture peculiar to the 
town of Sahar, to the north-west of Muscat, on the coast. In the 
girdle is worn a crooked dagger; and over the shoulders of the 
merchants is thrown a purple cotton cloth, of Surat; while the 
military, or people of government, wear a neatly made wooden 
shield, hung by a leathern strap over the shoulder, and either hang 
the sword loosely above it, or carry it in their hand. Nothing can 
surpass the simplicity of their appearance, or the equality of value, 
between the dresses of the wealthiest and the lowest classes of the 
people. The garments of the prince, taken altogether, without 
his arms, could not have cost more, I should conceive, than about 
an English guinea ; and his arms were not nearly so costly as is 
usual among the northern Arabs and the Turks. Notwithstanding 
which, however, the people of Muscat seemed to me to be the 
cleanest, neatest, best dressed, and most gentlemanly of all the 
Arabs, that I had ever yet seen, and inspired, by their first approach, 
a feeling of confidence, good-will, and respect. 


The foreigners who sojourn here for such period as their business 
may require, but who are not reckoned among the permanent resi- 
dents, are Hindoos, principally Banians from Guzerat ; some few 
Parsees from Bombay ; Sindians and Belooches from the coast of 
Mekran: Persians from Bushire; Arabs from Bahrein; and Jews 
from Bussorah. Some desert Arabs sometimes come in from the 
country ; and while they are looked upon as much greater stran- 
gers by the people of Muscat, than any of those enumerated, and 
spoken of as a sort of wild race, among whom no man in his senses 
would trust himself, they, in their turn, regard every thing they 
see of the port, the shipping, and the bustle of commerce, with an 
eye of surprise and admiration. The few of these men that I saw, 
were of a smaller stature, more dried and fleshless in their forms, 
of a darker colour, and altogether of a more savage appearance, 
than even the Yezeedis of Sinjar. Like them, these seemed never 
to have passed a razor over their heads, or scissars over their upper 
lip. Their hair was long and black, and hung in a bush of thick 
locks over their forehead, eyes, and shoulders. They wore no 
other covering than a blue checked cotton cloth, girt around their 
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loins by a small plaited leathern cord, and were without any other 
shelter for their head, than the immense bush of hair, plastered with 
grease, which covered it. One of these only had a yambeah ; two 
or three of them had swords and wooden shields ; but the greater 
number of them carried short spears only. They were seemingly 
as barbarous and uninformed as men possibly could be. 


The town of Muscat is upon the whole but meanly built. The 
Custom-house, which is opposite to the landing place, both for 
passengers and goods, is merely an open square of twenty feet, 
with benches around it, one side opening to the sea, and the roof 
covered in for shelter from the sun. This landing-place is also the 
Commercial Exchange, where it is usual, during the cool of the 
morning, and after El Asser, to see the principal merchants assem- 
bled,—some sitting on old rusty cannon, others on condemned spars, 
and others in the midst of coils of rope, exposed on the wharf, 
stroking their beards, counting their beads, and seeming to be the 
greatest of idlers, instead of men of business. Notwithstanding 
which, when a stranger gets among them, he finds commerce to 
engross all their conversation and their thoughts. Of mosques, I 
saw not one; at least none were perceptible in the town by their 
usual accompaniments of domes and minarets. There is no public 
bath, and not a coffee-house throughout all the place. The bazaars 
are more narrow and confined, and the dwellings all certainly poorer 
than in either of the commercial towns of Mocha, Hodeida, Jedda, 
or Yambo, on the Red Sea; and there is a strange mixture of 
Indian architecture, in the Banian shops and warehouses, gilded 
and decorated in their own fantastic way, which contrasts with the 
sombre melancholy of the Arab houses and alleys, by which they 
are surrounded. The dwelling of the Imaum, which has an exten- 
sive and pretty front near the sea, the residence of one of his 
brothers near it, and about half a dozen other houses of the chief 
people here, are the only edifices that can be mentioned as good. 
The forts which command the harbour, look contemptible to an 
European eye, though they enjoy commanding positions, are fur- 
nished with good cannon, and are perhaps of greater defensive 
strength than they would at first sight appear to be. 


One great distinguishing feature of Muscat, over all other 
Arabian towns, is the respect and civility shown by all classes 
of its inhabitants to Europeans. Even in Mocha, where the 
East India Company have so long had a factory, the most 
impudent insults are offered to Franks, as they are called, even 
by children. Here, however, where there has not for a long 
while been any European resident, an Englishman may go every- 
where unmolested. In the town, every one as far as I observed, 
even the Imaum himself, went on foot. When they journey, horses 
are seldom used, but camels and asses are the animals mounted by 
all classes of those who ride. During our stay at Muscat, I did 
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not see, however, even one of either of those animals, though I was 
on shore, and visited every part of the town. The tranquillity that 
reigns throughout the town, and the tolerance and civility shewn to 
strangers, of every denomination, are to be attributed to the in- 
offensive disposition of the people, rather than to any excellence of 
police, as it has been thought. There is, indeed, no regular esta- 
blishment of that kind here, either in patroles or guards, except at 
the forts, on the heights above the town, where there are sentinels, 
who repeat their cries from tower’ to tower. Nevertheless, whole 
cargoes of merchandise, and property of every description, are left 
to lie open on the Custom-house wharf, and in the streets, without 
fear of plunder. The ancient regulation, which prevented the entry 
of ships into the port, or the transaction of business on shore, after 
sunset, is not now enforced; and though shore-boats are not per- 
mitted to come off to ships in the harbour after dark ; yet ships’ 
boats are allowed to remain on shore, and to go off at pleasure. 
Every thing, indeed, is favourable to the personal liberty, the safety 
and the accommodation of strangers; and the Arabs of Muscat 
may be considered, I think, as far as their manners go, to be the 
most civilised of their countrymen. ‘The author of ‘ L’Histoire 
Philosophique et Politique des Etablissemens et du Commerce des 
Européens dans les deux Indes,’ speaks of the people of Muscat, as 
celebrated at the earliest period of their commercial history, for the 
most excellent qualities. He says, “II n'est point de peuple dans 
Orient dont on a loué si généralement la probité, le tempérance, 
et 'humeur sociale. Ou n’entend, jamais parler d’infidélité dans le 
commerce, qu'il n'est pas permis de faire aprés le coucher du soleil. 
Le défense de boire du vin, et des liqueures fortes, et si fid?lement 
observée, qu'on ne se permet pas seulement l’usage du caffé. Les 
étrangeres, de quelque religion qu’ils soient, nont besoin ni d’armes, 
ni d’escortes, pour parcourir sans peril tous les partes de ce petit 
état!’’* This character of them is still applicable to their present 
state, and gives to their country a just claim to the proud title of 
Aman, from the security everywhere to be found in it. 


The history of Muscat, as far as it is known in European annals, 
is given in a few words :—During the splendour of the Portuguese 
power in the Indian Seas, and when their island and city of Ormuz 
was the chief magazine of trade for the Persian Gulf, the rival port 
of Muscat, enjoying even then the consideration which its local 
position was calculated to obtain for it, excited the jealousy of the 
intrepid Albuquerque, who made himself master of it about the 
year 1507, and endeavoured to force all the trade it carried on 
from hence, to increase that of their favourite establishment at 
Ormuz. When this island was lost to them, the Portuguese en- 
deavoured to concentrate their commerce in Muscat, of which they 
still retained possession. ‘The Abbé Raynal states, that all their 
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efforts to effect this were fruitless, as navigators took the route of 
Bender Abassi, or Gombroon, near to Ormuz, on the continent of 
Persia. He says, that every one dreaded the haughtiness of these 
ancient tyrants of India, and that there was no longer any confi- 
dence in their good faith, so that no other vessel arrived at their 
port of Muscat, than such as they conducted there themselves. 
A more modern writer says, however, that after the destruction of 
Ormuz, Muscat became the principal mart of this part of the world, 
and thereby produced very great advantages to the crown of 
Portugal, exclusive of the prodigious private fortunes made by in- 
dividuals. During that time, continues the same writer, this city 
was very much improved; for, besides regular fortifications, they 
erected a stately church, a noble college, and many other public 
structures, as well as very fine stone houses, in which the merchants 
resided, and those who, by the management of public affairs, had 
acquired fortunes to live at their ease. The tradition of the people 
here, are more conformable to the Abbé’s account, though it is true 
that their vanity would naturally lead them to prefer this to the 
other, if they had to make a choice between them. This much, 
however, may be said, that there are at present no visible remains 
of such grandeur in fortifications, churches, colleges, palaces, 
and private mansions, as Mr. Milburn has described; though 
at Aden, in Arabia Felix, and all over Salsette, in India, 
marks of such monuments are to be traced, and it is not easy to 
conceive a reason why they should be more completely erased in 
this place, than either of the others. Both of these writers agree, 
however, that the Portuguese were at length driven out from 
Muscat by the Arabs; and that these last, to avenge themselves 
for their former injuries, betook themselves to general piracy, and 
having many large ships, from thirty to fifty guns, committed great 
depredations on the maritime trade of India. They were at length 
so effectually checked by the naval force of the British in these 
seas, that their piratical pursuits were abandoned for commercial 
ones, as early as the commencement of the last century ; since which 
they have become such as I have here endeavoured to describe 
them. 


A little to the north-west of Muscat, and seated at the bottom of 
a cove, almost of the same form and size as its own, is the town of 
Muttrah. As a harbour, this is quite as good as Muscat, having 
the same convenient depth of anchorage, from ten to thirteen 
fathoms, the same kind of holding ground, and a better shelter from 
northerly and north-west winds. Ships not being able to beat into 
the cove of Muscat, with southerly winds, may always stretch over 
to the westward, and anchor in that of Muttrah, from whence 
they may weigh with the land wind, and come into Muscat at plea- 
sure. Muttrah is less a place of business than Muscat, though 
there are more well-built houses in it, from its being a cooler and 
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more agreeable residence, and, as such, a place of residence for 
men of wealth. Provisions and refreshments for shipping may be 
had, with equal ease, from either of these places; indeed, the 
greater part of those brought to Muscat, are said to come through 
Muttrah, from the country behind. Meat, vegetables, and fruits, 
are all abundant in their season, of excellent quality, and low price ; 
and fish are no where more plentiful or more delicious than here. 
The water, also, is pure, wholesome, and agreeable to the taste ; it 
is brought from springs in the hills, and conducted into a reservoir 
at Muscat, from which a ship’s casks may be filled in a few hours, if 
a sufficient number of hands be employed. This is more frequently 
done by large boats, and people from the shore, than by the boats 
of the ships watering, and_.is found to be attended with conveniences, 
which more than overbalance so trifling an expense, being also much 
more expeditious. For ships having tanks, or wishing to fill their 
own casks on board, it is usual to send off water in bulk, in a large 
boat filled at the reservoir; but this is found to affect the quality 
of the water materially, and should, if possible, be avoided. The 
boats themselves, being frequently oiled on the inside, to preserve 
the wood ; this oil gives a peculiarly unpleasant taste to the water, 
which remains on it for many hours; the boats always leak a 
little also in their upper works, by which the sea-water is let in to 
mix with the fresh, and makes it quite brackish ; and lastly, the 
men employed on this service, who are generally Negro slaves, 
make no scruple to come from the shore with dirty feet, and to 
wash them in the boat ; they plunge their perspiring bodies also 
into the water, remain in it to row off to the ship, immersed up to 
their middle, and even scrub and wash themselves in it, before 
coming alongside, so as to leave all the filth and impurities of their 
skin behind them, All these causes, though creating no percep- 
tible difference in the appearance of the water at the time, need only 
be mentioned, to create an objection to this mode of receiving it 
on board, and to give it a decided preference to filling it in the 
ship’s casks. 

It has been before observed, that it is usual for ships to moor in 
tiers at Muscat, or, if single, to ride head and stern, as there is no 
room in the inner part of the cove to swing. ‘The best anchor and 
the ship’s head, should be to the northward, and the stern anchor 
to the southward. Neither in entering the harbour, nor in securing 
the ship, is any assistance now given by the pilots of the port, nor 
indeed is it at all necessary, as there are no dangers but those 
above water and in sight. It appears that formerly there was a 
Serang of the port, who moored the ships, and who was allowed a 
fixed remuneration for it from the vessel brought in : but this is 
not usual now ; though, if assistance were really wanted, or signals 
of distress made, they would no doubt be very promptly complied 
with. It should be added, that ships wishing’ to refit here, ought 
to be furuished with all the necessary materials on board ; as naval 
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stores of every description are scarce and dear, from their being 
altogether foreign produce. Ship timber is brought to this port 
from Malabar; canvass from Bengal; coir from Africa, and the 
Laccadine Islands ; and made into rope here; and anchors, and all 
smaller stores from Bombay. As the tide rises about five or six 
feet, light vessels may be hauled on shore, at high water, and 
careened, both at Muscat and at Muttrah; and there are ship- 
wrights and caulkers, sufficiently expert in their arts, to render any 
assistance that may be needed from them in that way. Deficiencies 
in ships’ crews, may also be made up by Arab sailors, who are 
always to be found here, and are unquestionably braver, hardier, 
and better seamen than the Lascars of India, though they are 
sometimes more difficult to be-kept in order. On board their own 
large ships, even the names of the masts, sails, and ropes, as well 
as the orders of command in evolutions, are as in India, a mixture 
of Arabic, Persian, Hindoo, Dutch, Portuguese, and English; so 
that the Hindoostanee of a country ship, is quite intelligible to 
them all. Besides the terms common to the vessels of India, I 
remarked some here, which were evident remains of Portuguese 
domination, as ‘ Bandeira, Bussola, and Armada,’ for flag, compass, 
and squadron ; which are called in Hindoostanee, ‘ Bowta, Compaz, 
and Ihoond ; in Arabic, ‘ Beirak, Daira, and Singar; and in Per- 
sian, ‘ Alum, Doora, and Sengar.’ 


We remained at Muscat ten days, occupied chiefly in the delivery 
of cargo for this place, and the receipt of other goods for Bombay. 
The Imaum being himself absent at the head of an expedition 
against the island of Bahrein, with three of his frigates, about 
thirty large bughalas, and nearly ten thousand men, his elder 
brother and his uncie were in charge of the government until his 
return. The former of these being now in town, requested a visit 
from me, which I gladly paid him. I was received with as much 
apparent kindness as respect, and, in an interview of nearly three 
hours, found sufficient gratification to repay my attention. This 
governor, as the Imaun his brother had done before, when I first 
saw him, expressed himself delighted at meeting with an English 
person with whom he could converse freely, and who could com- 
municate to him the information he desired in his own tongue. 
After the usual complimentary enquiries, the conversation turned 
almost entirely on shipping and maritime commerce, which seemed 
to be still, as it has been for centuries past, the leading pursuit both 
of the people and the government of Muscat. They had already 
heard of the opening of a new branch of trade from India to Malta, 
by the departure of two ships from Caicutta to the Cape, and 
though I had some difficulty in making the governor comprehend 
in what part of the globe this little island of Malta was seated, and 
still more the necessity for so circuitous a route to get at it, yet, 
when he learnt that the English flag was flying there, he was quite 
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satisfied as to the safety of a voyage of trade toit. He regretted 
that his brother, the Imaum, was not here to profit by the informa- 
tion which I had it in my power to give him with respect to this 
island and its connection with the ports of the Mediterranean, and 
expressed his firm opinion that, distant as the port was, he would 
have immediately applied to the government of Bombay for per- 
mission, and have sent off a richly laden vessel there with the 
earliest speculators. In the course of the conversation which passed 
between us, I learnt that the present governor, Seid Mohammed,. 
who was the eldest son of the late Imaum, Seid Sultan, had the 
succession to the government offered to him as his acknowledged 
right, but that he declined it in favour of his younger brother, 
purely, as he himself expressed it, from an aversion to the cares of 
public life, and a preference for the tranquillity of a private one. 
Even the temporary charge which he now held in the absence of 
his brother, had already began to be troublesome to him, and he 
was about to set out in a few days for his residence in the country, 
and leave his uncle solely in trust. 

During our stay here at Muscat, three ships arrived from Bengal: 
namely, the Euphrates, the Governor Petre, and the Alexander, 
all destined for Bussorah ; and the Honourable Company’s cruizer 
Benares, arriving in the interim from Bushire for the purpose of 
convoying up such ships as were ready, took three of the vessels 
under her protection, while the other two remained here. The 
American vessel being unable to dispose of her warlike stores to 
advantage in the absence of the Imaum, and being discouraged 
from the representations of the state of the markets for those 
articles in the Gulf, from proceeding higher up, as at first intended, 
determined on sailing from thence to the island of Sumatra direct, 
at which place she intended taking in a cargo of pepper and return- 
ing to New York. This vessel was less than 200 tons burthen, 
and her crew consisted of six seamen before the mast, a cook, car- 
penter, cabin-boy, and two officers, besides the captain and super- 
cargo. ‘They had seen no land on the whole of their way from 
New York to Ras-el-Had, and had sprung a leak only two days 
after leaving port, which had kept the pumps going every hour 
from that period till the present. The voyage in such a vessel, and 
with such a crew, was in itself sufficiently hazardous and enter- 
prising , but with the addition of this evil it became a dangerous 
one, and deserved a better result than it was likely to produce to 
those engaged in it. As they were determined on selling some of 
their naval stores here, even at prime cost, rather than taking them 
all round to the Eastern islands, they purchased of us two thousand 
bags of Bussorah dates, at a dollar each, with which they filled up 
their vacant room, and intended selling them at Penang, where 
they are often taken, and generally afford a sufficient profit. 


It was on the 5th of February that we unmoored, and stood out 
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from the cove into deeper water, anchoring in 19 fathoms, with 
Fisherman’s Rock bearing E.S.E., about a mile. In this berth, we 
should be enabled to weigh and weather that rock with a north- 
west wind; but when ships lie farther into the cove, they are 
obliged to warp out against such a wind, if it be moderate ; and if it 
bestrong, they are often obliged to lie thereuntil it abates ; thus losing 
all the advantage of a favourable breeze, if bound to India, besides 
being exposed to a heavy swell from the open sea, in bad holding 
ground, with little room for driving, and a rocky lee shore. To 
avoid these evils, it is advisable, therefore, for all vessels, as soon 
as their immediate business with the shore is closed, to take the 
first opportunity of getting an outer berth, in order to be ready for 
weighing and making sail with the first appearance of a north-west 
wind. 

On the 6th we made signal for sailing, and received all our supplies 
and passengers on board; but from the strength of the south-east 
wind which blew, offering us no prospect of gaining ground to the 
eastward, we continued still at an anchor. 


The morning of the 7th brought us more moderate weather, but 
though the wind was still in the same quarter, we weighed at day- 
light and made sail, having with us several small Indian vessels 
under English colours, who sought our protection clear of the land. 
We observed at noon, in lat. 23° 47’ N. and were in long. 59° 2’ E., 
having Cape Kuriat to bear S. }W. of us. ‘Towards evening, it 
fell nearly calm, and we were so affected by a current, apparently 
setting to the south-east, or in a direction immediately opposite to 
that in which the wind had been, that the ship with the sails all full, 
was totally ungovernable by the helm. 


During the whole of the 8th, we had light winds from the north- 
east, which obliged us to stand with our head to the southward, and 
to make more southing than we wished, as it is advisable from the 
certainty of a north-east wind, on approaching the Indian coast, to 
make a few degrees of easting in the parallel of Muscat, or even 
nearer to the Guadel shore before bearing up, to ayoid having a 
scant wind throughout the passage. We observed at noon, in 
23° 34! N., and were in long. 59° 22’ E., and at sun-set were braced 
sharp up with an easterly wind. 

On the 9th, it rained heavily from before day-break until past 
noon, with little intermission ; the wind variable, but chiefly from 
the south-west quarter, and the weather dark and gloomy. At noon, 
the sun was obscured, but by estimate we were in lat. 23° 45’ N., 
and long. 61° 53’ E., from the run of our log. 

The 10th brought us no alteration of weather, and we had the 
winds now more variable, shifting from north to south, but chiefly 
in the eastern quarter. We observed at noon, by a momentary 
sight of the sun, in lat. 24° 7’ N., and were, by chronometer, in 
long. 62° 15’ E., from sight at 3 p.m. 
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The boats that had sailed with us from Muscat, had separated 
during the dark weather, and we now saw no more of them. The 
winds still continued variable during the whole of the 11th, with 
light showers of rain, though they prevailed now from the western 
quarter. At noon we had again no observation, owing to the sun 
being obscured, but were by estimate, in lat. 24° 60’ N.,and, by after- 
noon lights for the chronometer, were in long. at noon of 62° 53! E. 

The sky opened on the morning of the 12th, with every appear- 
ance of a change, and soon after sun-rise, we had a fine moderate 
breeze from the north-west, with clear weather, and a smooth sea. 
We observed at noon in lat. 23° 35’ N., and were at the same time 
in long. 63° 57’ E., with a steady wind and under all sail. At night 
we were taken aback, with the wind from the southward, which 
obliged us to brace round on the starboard tack. 


Feb. 13.—In the morning we had again a light air from the 
N.E., and this continued throughout the day. At noon we observed 
in lat. 23° 9! N., and, at three p.m., obtained a lunar distance, 
which gave our long. 63" 57’ at noon, corrected back. The evening 
was nearly calm and the water smooth. 

Feb. 14.—The winds now varied from N.N.E. to E.N.E., but 
the weather was still fine. Our latitude, observed at noon, was 
22° 22’ N., and our longitude by sun and moon 65” 47’ 30’ at three 
p.m. The wind, towards evening, drew round to the S.E., and 
kept us close hauled upon the starboard tack. 

Feb. 15.—It was nearly calm throughout the day, with a sensible 
increase of heat on our approaching to the southward. Tropic 
birds and flying fish were also seen to day for the first time. The 
crew enjoyed as usual (being Sunday) a respite from duty, and 
were mustered in clean clothes. At noon we observed in latitude 
22" 27’ N., and were in long. 67° 3’ by chronometer, corrected 
from yesterday’s lunar distance. The light air that blew continued 
still from the southward, which we considered to be a deviation 
from the usual course of the wind here at this season of the year. 


Feb. 16.—We had the wind for S.W. in the morning, and E. by 
S. at noon, when it soon after fell calm. Our lat. observed was 
22° 7’ N., and long. 67° 45’ E., the weather increasingly warm but 
still agreeable. In the evening we had a light breeze from the 
westward, to which we crowded all sail. 

Feb. 17.—With a fine breeze from N.N.E. we were going eight 
knots at day-light, but towards noon the force of the wind declined. 
We then observed in lat. 21° 3’ N., and were in long. 69° 16’ E., 
with fine weather and a smooth sea. ‘Toward evening the wind 
drew round more westerly, but as it was still free, we continued 
under all possible sail. 


Feb. 18.—At day-light we saw the small and low island of Diu: 


at the southern extremity of Guzarat, bearing N. 4 W., distant six 
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or seven leagues, and sounded in twenty fathoms on a muddy 
bottom. At noon we observed in lat. 20° 2' N., and were in long. 
71° 47’ E., with the same soundings as before, and at three p. M. 
we made the high land, a little to the northward of Basseen, bearing 
about E.N.E. but at a considerable distance from us. We crowded 
all sail, steering S. E., for the light-house of Bombay, and at mid- 
night we had shoaled our water to eighteen fathoms. 

Feb. 19.—We were still eight or ten leagues distant from the 
land at day-light, though we had gone at the rate of seven knots 
throughout the night, our course being almost parallel with the 
coast. We now hauled in, however, E.S.E., and at nine a. mM. saw 
the flag-staff on Malabar point, bearing S.E. by E., and the light- 
house on the island of Caulabah, bearing S.E. $ E. At noon, 
perceiving that our signal was discovered and repeated at the 
stations, we steered for the entrance of the harbour, and at one 
p. M. the pilot came on board to take the ship in. We reached our 
berth soon after ten o'clock, and taking in the mooring chains of 
the government, we were soon safely secured. 





Sonnet oN SHELLEY. 


Borne on the stormy and tempestuous ocean 
Of life, he heeded not the fickle blast, 

Nor yet the tempests’ roar: fearless he cast 
His fragile bark, without the least emotion 
Upon the restless flood! His soul’s devotion 
Was an o’erflowing source of sweetest pleasure, 
Breathing forth feelings taintless as the azure 
Of Heaven's extended vault! In the commotion 
Of the fierce raging elements, his mind 

Was calm as is the softest sigh of even, 

When silence sleeps upon the gentle wind. 

On virtue did he rest,—to her were given 

His vows, and thus securely did he glide 


Unharmed, amidst the shocks of life’s ungentle tide ! 
S. Garpner. 
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The Acropolis, at Athens. 


The Acroro.is, at ATHENS. 


After a Picture by WinuiaMs, in his ‘ Views in Greece” 


(From ‘The Poetical Sketch Book,’ by T. K. HERvEy, Esq.) 


Buive-eyep Athena! what a dream wert thou! | 
Oh! what a glory hover’d o’er thy shrine.— 
Thy hill, where darker error nestles, now ! 

Yet art thou hallowed, though no more divine! 

The worship of all noblest hearts is thine,— 

Though the dull Moslem haunts the sacred earth 

Where sprung the olive o’er its bower of vine, 

And watch’d above thine own Cecropia’s birth !— 

Truth, that should chase such dreams, were surely little worth ! 

For oh! thou art the very purest thought 

That fable e’er conceived !—and, on thy hill— 

Thine own blue hill—where time and Turk have wrought, 

In vain, to break the spell that lingers still,— 

The heart that owns a better faith may kneel, 

Nor wrong his creed, while bending o’er the sod 

Where gods—and men like gods, in act and wi!l— 

Are made immortal, by the wizard rod 

Of him whose every thought aspired to be a god! 


Mount of the free—Olympus of the earth ! 
Fair as a temple—lonely as a tomb! 
Shall the dark robber rear his household hearth, 
Where fabled gods contended for a home !— 
Those bright abstractions of a truth to come !— 
No, by the gift Trazene’s monarch gave ! 
No, by thy wither'd olive’s early bloom ! 
The sea-god’s offering calls upon thy brave— 
Mount, and replant the tree, once more, upon the Moslem’s 
grave ! 











On THE ADVANTAGES OF EXTENDING OUR TRADE WITH INDIA 
AND CHINA. 


[Ws have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following article, which is 
from the pen of a gentleman, who has a thorough knowledge of the India trade, and who 
has had the best opportunities of judging, both what the defects of the present monopoly 
are, and what the result of a more liberal system would be.]—Scatsman. 


In the present distressed state of the manufacturing interests of 
the country, it is gratifying to see the commercial community be- 
stirring themselves with spirit and energy, and with that acuteness 
and intelligence which has always distinguished them, pointing out 
to the Legislature, perhaps, the only effectual means in their power, 
of mitigating, and eventually removing, the present depression, by 
opening the markets of India and China to the unrestricted inter- 
course of British subjects. 


If the incompatibility of sovereign power and commercial mono- 
poly, blended together, were still questioned, the history of the 
East India Company would satisfy the most sceptical. 


In the early period of their intercourse with India, they appeared 
as armed traders, and carried on an extensive commerce with all 
the nations of Asia, from the Red Sea to Japan, and were every 
where well received. But under no restraint, with arms in their 
hands, and conscious of their superiority over the natives, they 
could not long continue to conduct their concerns on fair and equal 
principles ; and accordingly, the natives were every where abused, 
plundered, and destroyed, until the very name of an European became 
hateful to them, and they sought by every means in their power, 
to expel them. 


The jealousy which existed between the different European 
traders then frequenting India, but more particularly between the 
Dutch and English monopoly companies, enabled them, towards 
the close of the 17th century, to expel them from all countries 
where they had not then actually acquired military possession. 


Since their exclusion, or for upwards of a century, the East 
India Company have never—with the exception of China—traded but 
with their own dominions, and the insignificance of their commercial 
transactions even with them, only proves either their indifference 
to the extension of their commerce, or their utter incapacity to 
conduct it. 


Survey the map of India, and behold the Mogul empire as now 
ruled by this Monopoly Company, surrounded by nations and people, 
who,'from time immemorial, have peaceably carried on an extensive 
and lucrative intercourse with these dominions, and say upon what 
principle or self interest, or common sense, these Leadenhall-Street 
Moguls have so pertinaciously insisted on the Legislature excluding 
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their fellow countrymen from any participation in the international 
Asiatic commerce, the advantages of which, as they themselves did 
not enter into it, were thus long secured to the exclusive enjoyment 
of native traders, many of whom were neither their own subjects, 
nor in any way connected with them. 


Fortunately for the country, and for many of our countrymen, 
the critical situation of their affairs in India, induced the authorities 
there to connive at the occasional settlement of Europeans at the 
presidencies, who, notwithstanding the difficulties they had to con- 
tend with, from being so situated, entered into competition with the 
native traders to Arabia and Persia to the west, and to several of 
the Indo-Chinese nations, to China, and the Malayan Archipelago 
to the east ; and with such eminent success, that the high charges 
on capital, the difficulty in obtaining it, and above all the paucity of 
respectable Europeans to conduct the trade, alone prevented the 
Native traders from being in a short time superseded. 


At present we shall content ourselves with a few general remarks 
on the trade from India to China and the Malayan Archipelago. 


During the greater "part of the 17th century, Europeans were 
freely admitted to various ports of China, and they traded with that 
empire as they then did with Japan, and the Indo-Chinese nations, 
to a considerable extent. 


But here, as everywhere else throughout India, the ambition; 
faithlessness, and rapacity of the Monopoly Companies, excited the 
jealous fears of the government, to whom they at last became so 
obnoxious, that about the beginning of the 18th century, their 
intercourse with the empire was confined to the port of Canton, 
where, under certain restrictions, which have never since been 
materially altered or modified, they still continue to trade. 


With such conduct, and such results before them, it may be 
natural for the Court of Directors to dread the effects of a free 
intercourse with China ; but they should bear in mind that it was 
their ambitious attempts to obtain a settlement and influence in the 
country, and the insolence and misconduct of their servants, that 
was the cause of all their disasters—while, as experience has proved, 
adventurers resorting there for the sole purposes of trade, conduct 
themselves in such a way, as may, after the removal of the Com- 
pany, regain the lost confidence of the nation, quiet the jealous 
fears of the Government, and in time induce them to admit of a 
less restricted intercourse with the country. 


The trade from India to China, has only recently risen into im- 
portance, and it is to the enterprise of their countrymen, settled at 
the presidencies by sufferance, that the Company are indebted for 
this commercial intercourse, now become so important to the pros- 
perity of their dominions, and advantageous to their territorial 
revenue. 
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Had it depended on the Company, or had their efforts to exclude 
their countrymen from India proved more successful, this trade, 
from which they now derive so many advantages, would not yet 
have been in existence. 


It is—we may almost say—exclusively conducted by British 
subjects, in ships built by themselves in India, and navigated by 
British officers and native crews. The extent of tonnage employed 
may be judged of by the imports. into China, which average an- 
nually about 300,000 Pecules of cotton, of the value of about 42 
millions of Spanish dollars, besides opium to the value of 6 to 7 
millions of dollars, and pepper, tin, betel-nut, sandal wood, and 
various other products to a very considerable extent. In short, 
the private trade from India to China, exclusive of the Company's, 
may be estimated at about three millions sterling. 


The returns are made in specie, teas, manufactured silks, nan- 
keens, crockery, &c. &c. 


Only a few years ago, Tutenag formed a very considerable part 
of the return cargoes, but it has been entirely superseded by spelter 
from Europe, as, under an unrestricted intercourse with India, 
would soon be the fate of the manufactured silks, nankeens, and 
crockery. But the principal part of the returns are now frequently 
made in bills drawn by the Company’s Factory in Canton, on the 
Court of Directors and the Governor-General of India, and thus the 
Company derive a considerable advantage even from this hampered 
intercourse—by receiving on the spot, at an advantageous ex- 
change, Spanish dollars, which they were formerly under the ne« 
cessity of exporting from this country at a considerable charge. 


But by far the most important advantage derived by the Com- 
pany, is in the market it affords for the products of India, and the 
consequent augmentation of their revenue. It is well known that 
opium is a rigid monopoly in India: that the natives are obliged 
to cultivate and deliver it to the Company at /ifty-six rupees per 
maund, or 112 rupees per chest, and that, after adding the heavy 
commissions to their agents, and transport to the sea ports, it 
stands them there considerably less than 300 rupees per chest, 
while it has lately ranged, at their public sales, from 1500 to 2500 
rupees per chest. 


Up to the year 1800, when this trade was still, we may say, in 
its infancy, the price of opium, at their public sales, seldom ranged 
above 700 rupees per chest, and the consumption was less than 
half what it is at present, while there was uo cotton exported from 
Bengal. 


If, therefore, a few British settlers, struggling under the nume- 
rous disabilities and difficulties consequent to the system of suffer- 
ance under which their residence in India was permitted, have been 
able, in so short a period, to raise this trade to its present import- 
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ance, what might not have been expected, had the free exercise of 
British capital and enterprise been brought to bear upon it; or 
indeed what may not still be expected, should they be permitted a 
full and free competition with all the world. 


The progress of our commercial intercourse with the Indian 
Archipelago, under similar disadvantages, is scarcely less instruc- 
tive or interesting. 


Here, also, during the greater part of the 17th century, the Com- 
pany were well received, and possessed many commercial estab- 
lishments, until, by a similar course of arrogance, rapacity, cruelty, 
and injustice, they were, towards the close of the century, expelled 
from them all, with the exception of Bencoollen, leaving the 
natives impoverished, corrupted, and imbued with a deep rooted 
feeling of hatred and revenge, against the European race—the 
effects of which have been severely felt by them ever since ; while 
the natives have been stigmatised as a barbarous, cruel, and per- 
fidious race, for practising the lessons taught them by the rapacious 
Monopoly companies of Europe. 


For some time after the expulsion of the Company from the 
Archipelago, the trade was principally conducted by Arab and 
Chuliah vessels from Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, to a few of the 
ports of the principal Native states in the Straits of Malacca, and 
on Sumatra and Borneo. Ata later period, a few country ships, 
principally from Bengal, completely armed and equipped, and 
mounting twelve, and sometimes twenty guns, with a numerous 
crew, partly consisting of Europeans, or descendants of Europeans, 
also traded to Acheen, Mattacca, Pentianak, Bencoolen, and one or 
two other ports. The rate of profit being proportioned to the 
expence of the equipment, and the risk incurred, which, in the 
lawless state of those countries, was very considerable, made 
the commodities imported costly, and necessarily limited the 
trade. 


After the establishment of Penang in (1765), and capture of 
Malacca (in 1795), the trade with the Archipelago in vessels be- 
longing to British subjects, considerably increased. 


At these ports, to which an increasing number of country ships 
annually resorted, fleets of Malay prows, from all the different 
states of the Archipelago, arrived at particular seasons of the year, 
and exchanged their gold dust, dollars, spices, gin, ivory, bees-wax, 
and a variety of other articles, for the opium and piece goods of 
India, and a very limited quantity of Europe chintzes, broadcloths, 
and hardware, which were brought from India, and bore an exor- 
bitant price. 


The subsequent capture of the Moluccas and Java, tended still 
m@re to the extension of this commerce, and to a direct intercourse 
with most of the states of the Archipelago, which in a few years - 
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produced a most salutary revolution in their conduct and habits, 
rendering the intercourse with the more civilized of them compa- 
ratively safe, and judging from the experience of the effects pro- 
duced in that short period, we may venture to affirm, that had 
Britain continued in possession of those colonies until now, acts of 
piracy would have been rare, and the intercourse with the most 
accessible of them, as safe as with any part of India. 


Previous to 1810, the total quantity of British cottons disposed 
of in the Archipelago; did not exceed 300 cases, all the other 
British manufactures being in the same proportion, while in 1823, 
the imports into Java alone, exceeded 6000 cases of cottons, and 
the imports into Penang, Malacca, Singapore, and Manilla, &c. &c. 
were also considerable. 


The heavy import duty since imposed by the Dutch, on our 
cotton manufactures, has checked the direct importation into Java, 
and increased that of Singapore, from whence Java is now partly 
supplied by native prows, who easily evade the duties. Still, how- 
ever, the direct importation into Batavia, is considerable, and after 
paying a duty frequently exceeding sixty per cent. on the prime 
cost, our manufactures successfully compete with those of the Ne- 
therlands, which are free of duty. 


The finer cotton fabrics of India, have been entirely superseded 
by those of Great Britain, consequently the trade from India 
to the Archipelago, is now confined to the coarser fabrics and 
opium. 

The aggregate value of the trade of the Archipelago, at present 
conducted by British subjects, may be moderately estimated at one 
and a half millions sterling. 

The trade with India may average about one-third of this 
amount. Of opium, which is the principal article of value, the 
consumption of the Archipelago may be estimated at from 1000 to 
1200 chests. 

The total amount of sales of British manufactures in the Archi- 
pelago, cannot be under one million sterling, of which considerably 
more than half is to the inhabitants of Java. 

The total population of the Archipelago is estimated at ten 
millions, a considerable portion of which is still in a rude, un- 
civilized state ; yet, judging from what has been effected amongst 
them, in a few years of licensed intercourse, by the enterprise of 
our countrymen, during which, in their unequivocal character of 
peaceful traders, they have in some degree restored the confidence 
of the Natives, and extended the consumption of our manufactures, 
some idea may be formed, although but a faint one, of what might 
be expected from an unrestricted intercourse with all the countries 
of the East. In a shorter time, perhaps, than has sufficed to effect 
this improvement, India might afford a field for the employment of 
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a great portion of the unemployed capital of the country, and for 
numerous well educated youths, at present a burden to their fami- 
lies ; and with such means, and such talents, applied to the inde- 
structable powers of the fertile soils of our Indian dominions, what 
wealth might not be extracted from them! Let us only thus put 
it in the power of the Natives of our own dominions to acquire the 
means of purchasing our manufactures and they will soon afford 
ample employment for all the manufacturers of the country. It is, 
therefore, the interest of the manufacturers to join the mercantile 
community, in earnest entreaty to the legislature, to discontinue the 
Company’s charter, and admit British subjects to an unrestricted 
intercourse with all parts of our Indian dominions, ‘and to a free 
trade with all the countries of the East. 





Sonnet.—Cuarlirty. 


Way art thou thus a stranger to mankind, 

Thou brightest, fairest, Heaven-born Charity ? 
Descend, celestial spirit, from on high 

And shed thy influence o’er the human mind. 
Long wanting thee has man been straying, blind, 
And waging a fierce war with his own brother !— 
Long have the human race with one another 
Held mutual hate, in discord’s fetters joined, 
Swept on life’s boundless and tempestuous sea, 
Even as the bark to ocean’s waves a prey, 

Is man to passions which eternally 

Do rage within him, e’en to his decay !— 

Passions which oft-times cause the tear to flow, 
As raised above the crowd, I view such scenes of woe! 


S. GarpDner, 
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Derozio’s Porems.* 


TueseE volumes possess claims to our attention, of a very un- 
usual description. They contain the first productions of a young 
poet, a Native of British India, educated entirely in that country, 
and whose character, feelings, and associations, have been exclu- 
sively developed there, under circumstances apparently the most 
unfavourable to poetic. excellence. These circumstances are thus 
intimated, in a letter which accompanied a copy of the poems, 
recently forwarded by an intelligent friend, at Calcutta, to Mr. 
Buckingham : 

‘The writer was born in India ; has never been out of it; and 
is now under twenty years of age. You who know this country, 
will be able duly to appreciate the difficulties against which he has 
had to contend. The total absence of almost all objects of natural 
beauty; the still more complete want of all noble and exalted 
feelings amongst those with whom the poet must have associated ; 
the very language, which can hardly be called English, that they 
speak: taking all these things into fair consideration, which you 
are well able to do from actual experience, we cannot but admit 
that the production of such a poem as the ‘ Fakeer of Jungheera,’ 
is very extraordinary. —‘ It is,’ he adds, ‘as if a Briton, of the time 
of Severus, had suddenly written a poem in good Latin.’ 


In this opinion, after a careful perusal of Mr. Derozio’s two 
volumes, we very cordially. concur. These volumes contain much 
that, under any circumstances, would have been interesting ; and 
which, under those above-mentioned, is really extraordinary. Taken 
as a whole, it is true, his poetry is marked by great faults and 
blemishes, but he is, nevertheless, a poet; and with better models 
in his eye than those on which he has obviously formed himself, 
he may, we conceive, one day produce something which neither 
India nor England ‘would willingly let die.’ He has much to 
learn, and more perhaps to unlearn, before he can hope to produce 
a poem of thorough excellence; but he is still very young, and 
he has real poetic power: much, therefore, may be hoped from 
him, if he will be a rigid critic to himself. But without further 
introduction, we will now exhibit what this Indian poet can do, and 
then we shall talk of what he may do. 


The following is the commencement of one of the smaller pieces, 
entitled ‘The Deserted Girl.’ ‘Those who, like us, have often 
witnessed the vivid and sudden vicissitudes of a tropical night scene, 
will appreciate the truth of this description. 

* Poems by H. L. V. Derozio. Calcutta: 1827. The Fakeer of 


Jungheera, a metrical Tale; and other Poems. By H. L. V. Derozio. 
Calcutta: 1828, 
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Derozio’s Poems. 


‘ Wet, damp, and gloomy, ‘twas a cheerless hour ! 
That night was not for blank forgetfulness ; 
And I who love to look upon heaven's face 
Even when ’tis darkened into frowns, went forth 
To hear the storm chide this affrighted earth. 
A blackness, like despair, on nature hung, 
Save when the lightning’s fitful flashes gleamed ; 
As if each playful spirit in his sport 
Wrote with phosphoric pen some unknown sign 
To break the charm that bound the gathered cloud. 
The thunder's voice was angry, loud, and deep ; 
It knocked against the heart as 'twould have learned 
If fear were lurking there. The waters shrieked, 
And ran from place to place, as if to hide 
Even from the presence of the tempest wild. 
Silence, and rest had no existence there : 
The blast shook mightiest trees with its strong breath, 
And bent the mountain forests, as it claimed 
Their homage on approaching. “Fwas a night 
That cannot from my memory be washed out 
Even by thy ceaseless tide, vicissitude ! 
The thunder roared till waxing weak it slept, 
And echo answered not ; the lightnings pale 
Which had been flashing through the sky like swords 
Were sheathed at last ; the waves grown weary too 
Were as unrufiled as a mirror clear, 
Where the moon saw her face ; the howling wind 
Went like a beaten hound unto his cave ; 
And stars came one by one to join the court 
Of night’s most lovely queen. I heard a voice 
Like to the silver sound a harp gives out, 
When evening breezes wander ’mid its strings, 
Waking delicious music out of sleep. 
Then there were words so slowly, sweetly breathed, 
I might have deemed ‘twas an erial bird 
Softening men’s language ; but the words were sad, 
And then I knew they were of earth, and human.’ — 

pp- 165—167. 


Some of the above lines which we have distinguished by italics, 
appear to us possessed of very high poetic force and beauty. 


The next poem we quote is given entire. 


It is intitled, ‘ Poetic 


Haunts :’-— 





* Where the billow’s bosom swells, 
Where the ocean casts its shells, 
Where the wave its white spray flings ; 
Where the sea-mew flaps its wings ; 
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Where the grey rock in the storm 
Rears its proud gigantic form, 
Laughing as the lightnings flash, 
Heedless of the billowy dash, 
Heedless though the clouds may pour, 
Heedless though the thunders roar ; 
Where the wind-god rideth by 
Swiftly through the blackening sky, 
Where the spirit of the sea 

Wakes its matchless melody, 

While the Niriads gather round 
Gladdened by the magic sound ;— 
Far from human hut, or home, 

Let the gifted Poem roam. 


‘ Or, upon some star-paved lake 
When the south breeze is awake, 
Let him launch his little bark,— 
Love's and Fancy’s favored ark ! 
When the mellow moonlight falls 
On the distant castle walls ; 

When the white sail is. unfurled, 

And the graceful wave is curled ; 
When the winds in concert sing 

To the planets listening, 

And the lady-moon rejoices; 

Hearing their melodious voices, 
While she bids her softest beam 
Bear an errand to the stream, 

Which upon its lucid breast 

Wears an island, all at rest, 

Like a gem it flasheth there 

Beziled by the waters fait ; 

Such a spot as fairies love 

When abroad they nightly rove ; 
Where the red deer roams unharmed, 
And the wild dove unalarmed, 

And the minstrel nightingale, 

Tells, in plaintive strain, his tale, 
Which the young rose blushing hears 
Like a maid who loves, but fears ;— 
Such a sweet, enchanting spot 
Where our griefs might be forgot, 
Where, in youth, one fain would dwell 
With the lady he loved well— 
—Hither let the Poet be 

Dreaming dreams of ecstasy. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 22. 
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‘ Or, on some bright summer ever 
With his eye upraised to heaven, 
Ere the ruby sun hath set, 

Ere the waning day hath met 

On the western mountain's height 
Clad in widow’s weeds, the night ; 
Let him muse on all around, 

On each soothing sight and sound ! 
Let him mark the sun-gilt cliff, 
And the fisher’s infant skiff ; 

Let him watch the wild waves’ play, 
How they glide, like bliss away ; 
How they meet, and how they sever— 
Lovers parted, and for ever ! 

And when every wind’s asleep, 

And the spirit of the deep 

Maketh music on the main, 

When her soft melodious strain 
Charmeth Ocean’s heaving breast, 

How the sun’s last rays expire, 

How the weary waves retire 
In each other’s arms to rest ! 

Then upon the golden sky 

Let him cast his gifted eye— 

Such a dazzling, glorious sight, 
As if angels in their flight 

With their plumage dipt in light, 
Flung the radiance of their wings 
(As the priest sweet incense flings) 
On the western gate of heaven— 
What a brilliant boon to even ! 
Hither let the minstrel be 
Weaving wreaths of Poesy, 

Lays of melody, and fraught 

With th’ immortal fire of thought, 
Such as steal upon the soul 

Like sweet spells beyond control, 
Clinging, whatsoe’er may be, 

Ever to the memory, : 
Like the first wild dream of Love !’—pp. 184—188. 


Though these verses are greatly too diffuse, yet it must be 
allowed, we think, that they display a command of easy and flow- 
ing versification, and of picturesque and pleasing imagery, which 
are highly creditable to the writer's taste and talents, and which, 
under his peculiar circumstances, are not a little extraordinary. 


The ‘ Fakeer of Jungheera,’ which gives a title to Mr. Derozio’s 
last and principal volume, and which seems to be the composition 
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on which he chiefly rests his young reputation, is, we must 
candidly confess, in spite of many seducing passages, a production 
not at all to our liking. It is altogether upon the strained and ex- 
travagant model of Lord Byron's poetic romances of love and 
murder ; and too like the exaggerated imitations of the worst 
Byronic style, with which we have been overflowed in this country, 
even to nausea, ever since the appearance of the ‘ Giaour.’ Such as 
‘Bertram,’ the mad play of poor Madurin, the mad Irish novelist,— 
the rhyming romances of L. E. L. et hoc genus omne—a school of 
poetry which we have the satisfaction to perceive is, (in this country 
at least) now nearly ‘ on its last legs.” Mr. Derozio has had the 
misfortune, like some other aspirants of no mean promise, to be 
carried away by the pegasian hyppograph of this Byronic school, 
high into the perilous regions of exaggerated passion, and falsetto 
sentiment ; and we wish we could assist in leading him back to the 
pleasant paths of simplicity, in the salubrious land of genuine nature, 
where we ate convinced he might yet attain poetic distinction of 
no mean order. 


In speaking thus of the ‘ Byronic School’ we would not be mis- 
understood as if we rated lightly the merit of Lord Byron’s own 
poetry. He is unquestionably a great and powerful poet—the 
greatest Britain has produced in an age exuberant in poetical genius 
—theugh not certainly to be placed on the same scale with those 
men of mightier and calmer intellect, that, like Shakspeare and 
Milton, and a few more, stand out in gigantic relief, even amidst 
the highest of the sons of song. Byron, though not one of this 
heroic mould, possessed nevertheless poetic powers of great bril- 
liancy and exuberance ; but these being regulated neither by a pure 
taste nor a pure morality, most of his productions are marred by 
great imperfections, both in conception and execution. His mi- 
santhropic heroes, fiery in passion and feeble in principle, are only 
natural so far as they resemble himself; beyond that general out- 
line they are generally unnatural, and always exaggerated. With 
all this, no doubt, the genuine ore of his poetry was so rich as not 
merely to dazzle the fervid and the unreflecting, but to excite also 
the enthusiastic applause of all genuine lovers of poetry. A uni- 
versal shout of acclamation proclaimed him the chief of living poets; 
and to him, as to their monarch and their model, the plastic minds 
of youthful aspirants in literature looked up in emulative admira- 
tion. The result was such as might have been expected. Byron's 
points of excellence were peculiar, and not capable of being attained 
by imitation; but all that was overcharged in his delineation of 
character, outrageous or untrue in passion and sentiment, tinselly 
in description, or turgid, abrupt, and harsh in versification,—could 
be imitated, and has accordingly found numerous imitators. 


In this class we are reluctantly constrained to rank Mr. Derozio; 
or, perhaps, it would be more correct to say, that his style and 
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manner, though borrowed in a great degree from Byron, are charac- 
terised also by frequent resemblances to the other fashionable 
poetry of the day, to which his reading seems to have been unfor- 
tunately almost exclusively confined.. Thus, we are continually 
reminded of Moore's ‘ Lallah Rookh,’ and Miss Saunders’s 
‘Troubadour, and other things of the same seven-times-diluted 
sort, which have lain in ladies’ boudoirs, and been sighed over by 
drawing-room sentimentalists, during the last seven years, and 
which have, no doubt, had their admirers in India, as well as in 
England. It is in all likelihood more Mr. Derozio’s misfortune 
than his fault, that such flimsy volumes hath, in addition to Byron’s 
works, formed almost exclusively his poetic fabulum ; but it is a 
great misfortune, notwithstanding; and it has infected his whole 
style of composition to such an extent, as almost to destroy with 
gaudy verbiage the really beautiful and fragrant flowers of poetic 
fancy, which are the genuine offspring of his ardent and elegant 
mind. , 

The ‘Fakeer of Jungheera,’ is a personage lineally descended 
from ‘The Corsair, and near of kin to the ‘ Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan ;’ and his lady-love, Nuleeni, is as ‘warm and wild,’ 
and woe-begone, as one of L. E. L’s. extatic damsels, whose only 
occupation is to kiss—and die. 


Scattered throughout this ‘ Metrical Tale,’ as well as in other 
parts of Mr. Derozio’s two volumes, are many brilliant little gems 
of poetry—somewhat too much in the fanciful style of Moore, per- 
haps,—but still very pleasing, and felicitous. We give a few 
specimens. ‘The first is from a lady’s address to her lover :-— 


«« And I would keep thee like a thought 
Which Memory in her temple keeps, 

When every sorrow sinks to nought, 
And all the past of misery sleeps— 

O thus should thy bright image dear 
Above my heart’s warm altar sit, 

While every hope, affection, fear 
Of mine like lamps were round thee lit.” '—p. 47. 


‘ Alas! when misery comes, Time clips his wing, 
And walks in fetters, and we hear them ring.’ 


Of memory he says— 


‘ Can’st thou not also die when all we love 
Sinks in the insatiate tomb ?—Ah, no! 
Thou dost burn on like a pale charnel light 
Above the grave of hopes, and smiles, and joys, 
Which made life’s work delightful.’—p. 59. 


There are many elegant and sparkling things such as these, or 
better than these, in the book, but our limits are exhausted, and 
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we must stop. In thus parting (but for a while, we hope) with 
Mr. Derozio, we wish to add a few words, if he will permit us, of 
friendly advice—a few words of warning and of encouragement. 

He is capable, we conceive, of something better than inditing 
‘wild and wondrous lays,’ such as his ‘ Fakeer,’ and much of the 
other matter which fills these two small volumes ; but we must, if 
he wishes to produce a work worthy service, turn to better models 
and better subjects. Let him lay Moore and Byron on the shelf, 
burn the ‘ Troubadour’ and the ‘ Improvisatrice ;’ read Shakspeare, 
Milton, Spencer, the old dramatists, and Robert Burns ; study 
earnestly condensation in style, and, above all, stick to rrurH and 
NATURE in word and thought ; and we will venture to predict that 
he will write something worthy to be ‘ held in remembrance.’ 

We should be sorry if what we had said appear to the author 
harsh or unkind. Far otherwise, at least, is our feeling and pur- 
pose. Not to us, therefore, let him or his friends apply his own 
lines :— 


‘ Alas! we live in iron days 
When lips are sparing even of praise ; 
As though in one approving tone 
Too much of heaven and rapture shone ; 
As though it were too pure a gem 
Freely to cast away to them 
Whose glassy joys a glance may break, 
Whose happiness a smile can shake, 
Their heaven the rapture-lighted eye, 
And triumph, song-awakened sigh ! '—p. 81. 


Our censure is designed to induce this really talented and inter- 
esting young poet to betake himself to purer models than those 
which have too long fascinated his juvenile fancy, and to select 
worthier subjects for bis muse than bandit-Fakeers, or Moslem- 
lovers. The page of Indian history, of his native India, in all its 
‘glory and its gloom,’ lies spread before him. The present condi- 
tion and future prospects of India, are also themes of deep and in- 
spiring interest. Let him turn to these, and he will scarcely fail to 
find them worthy to inspire a loftier lay than the ‘ Fakeer of Jun- 
gheera.’ 





Preparing for publication, 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN WESLEY, A. M., late 


Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. With much additional matter. 
By the Rev. Henry Moors, sole surviving Trustee of Mr. Wes- 
ley's Papers. 
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PLEASURE. 


Puxasure, how thou wing’st thy flight 
On the fleeting hours ! 
With thy charms thou dost delight— 
Charms, alas! which oft-times blight 
As we sleep beneath thy bowers ! 
Ik. 
Why fond idol art thou flying ? 
Ne’er will I believe thee ! 
As the noon-tide breeze is sighing ;— 
As the silent eve is dying, 
Dost thou ever thus deceive me! 


III. 


Frail as is the rose’s bloom 
Are thy joys, how fleeting ! 
Soon the earth becomes its tomb !— 
Such is oft thy votary’s doom, 
When amid thy haunts retreating. 
IV. 


At thy shrine I oft have vow'd ; 
But thy joys,—how fading ! 
Sorrow, like a darkened cloud, 
Sheds a gloom, and doth enshroud 
Thee, and thus thy shades invading ! 
v. 
I have culled thy fairest flowers ; 
Fair! but ah! how perishing ! 
Oft in thy enchanting bowers 
Did I chide the passing hours 
When such fair hopes cherishing ! 
VI. 


Like, thou art, to Fancy’s dream, 
Transient, sweet, and flying ! 
Now in fairy halls we seem, 
Sporting in the sun’s bright gleam ;— 
Ah! see how soon the scene is dying ! 
Vu. 


Then will I no more be straying 
After phantoms like to thee ! 
For thou ever art betraying ; 
And, like blight midst flowers, preying - 
On our hopes ; adieu to thee. 
S. GARDNER. 





Lecau ProceepinGs 1n INDIA, CONNECTED WITH THE Power oF 
issutInG Writs or Haseas Corpus. 


(Tue two following abstracts of Reports of proceedings in the Supreme Courts of 
Bengal and Bombay, each of them illustrative of the views entertained in the respective 
courts on the question of the jurisdiction in cases.of Habeas Corpus in India, were intended 
to have been given in a former number; but the great length of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings on India affairs, and other matter of immediate interest prevented this. We 
insert them now, however, from their strict bearing on the question lately discussed before 
the privy council in this country giving them an interest, which has been rather in- 
creased than lessened by the temporary delay.] 


Supreme Court,—Calcutta, Saturday, 18th June, 1828. 


The King v. William Wright Henry Newenham, Montizamood Dowlah 
Mendy Ally Khaun, Kulumben Buksh and others. 

A RULE to show cause why a criminal information should not 
issue, having been granted as far back as November, at the suit of 
the King, against the above defendants, for obstructing the process 
of the Supreme Court, and rescuing Montizamvood Dowlah Mendy 
Ally Khaun, out of the hand of the officer, who arrested him at the 
suit of William Morton, on the 16th June ; the motion was pressed 
for making the rule absolute, and counsel heard on behalf of the 
defendants. 


The affidavit, for the prosecution, set forth that George Morgan, 
a sheriff’s officer of Calcutta, made his caption of Montizamood 
Dowlah Mendy Ally Khaun, at Futteghur, in the Zillah of Furruck- 
abad, on the 28th January, 1826—that he proceeded with his 
prisoner to a bungalow, where Mr. Morton resided, when bail was 
offered for the release of the prisoner, which he refused ; that, ap- 
prehending a rescue, he applied to Col. Kirkman, for assistance, 
who not only refused such assistance, but, in conjunction with 
Capt. Fulton and Mr. William Wright, the judge of Furruckabad, 
interfered eventually to obstruct the process of the court. That, 
on the 30th, Kulumber Buksh Nazir, of the criminal court of 
Furrukabad, accompanied by a great body of men, his sipahees, 
came and made the deponent and his peons prisoners, when Mon- 
tizamood Dowlah Mendy Ally Khaun escaped; that he was sum- 
moned before Mr. Wright, to show cause why he should not accept 
bail; that, in refusing bail, he had done so prudentially, because, 
in October preceding these occurrences, having received a warrant 
for the arrest of Mendy Ally Khaun, for 107,456—8, which warrant 
had expired, he had reason to believe another would be sued 
out, &c. 


The deposition of two of the peous corroborated the above, as 
did also the affidavit of William Morton, late of Futteghur, but 
then agent of Serampore, which alleged, that Mendy Ally Khaun 
being largely indebted to deponent, and refusing the sum to be 
made a set-off, in account transactions of sums due from him and 
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his co-partners, he arrested him, on two different actions, on the 
28th January, 1826, for 6400 rupees, afterwards paid. The de- 
position then details the facts relative to an apprehended tumult 
from the large concourse of armed retainers at the Bungalow—that 
he felt himself in danger, as Mendy Ally Khaun had been arrested 
at his suit: that things remained in this state till the 30th, when 
certain Chaprassies of Mr. Wright, put Morgan under arrest, and 
liberated Mendy Ally Khaun: that beside the large sum for which 
the deponent’s writ had been sued out, there were other, and heavy, 
demands against the prisoner; and that Mr. Wright, at the time, 
being on unfriendly terms with the deponent, and on familiar 
intimacy with the Native in question, he does not think that, in 
liberating Mendy Ally Khaun, he acted from a sense of public justice, 
but on account of the habits of intimacy mentioned—the Native’s 
wealth, and the personal enmity between Mr. Wright and the 
deponent. The deposition concludes that Mendy Ally Khaun, being 
engaged in extensive commerce in Calcutta, was within the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. 


On the part of the defendants, the depositions were numerous, 
and went to disprove, in a great measure, those of the sheriff’s 
officer. Mendy Ally Khaun’s statement was, in substance, this :— 
That the bailiff gained access to him by representing himself a 
judge of Benares, desirous of visiting him ; that he was then arrested 
at the suit of Morton; that the proposition to go to Morton, was 
made by the bailiff; that he consented, on the bailiff’s urging that 
a refusal to comply would be a contempt of the court; that he 
arrived at Morton’s house, where he saw a number of armed men ; 
but that Morton, not choosing to come to him himself, sent an 
agent; that he proffered the amount of the warrant, but was 
refused his release, until the bond for two lackhs was given up ; 
that, finding things thus, he declared his wish to proceed to 
Calcutta ; that, for this purpose, on obtaining a budgerow, the officer 
objected to going on board until Mr. Morton should be first satis- 
fied; that he wrote to Mr. Wright, Colonel Hickman, and Captain 
Fulton, informing them of his situation ; that they advised with 
the officer on the propriety of his release, on payment of the amount 
of the warrant, which was tendered, and refused, unless Mr. Morton 
would give his sanction ; that, upon this,-after sending a written 
representation of his case to Mr. Wright, who sent an order to his 
Nazir, Kullumber Buksh, to bring the deponent before him ; that 
Mr. Morton’s armed servants were about the house; that the 
Nazir then took him to Mr. Wright’s, who received his hoondi for 
8000 rupees, and took bail for his appearance, in case of summons 
from the Supreme Court. 

‘ That at three o’clock on the same day, he returned to his house ; 
he further states that the place in which he was confined, was much 
dilapidated ; that it was without furniture, and that armed men 
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were placed over him, in his presence; that he was not in Mr. 
Morton’s debt, but that Mr. Morton was deeply in his; about two 
lackhs on his own account, and six on his nephew’s, for both of 
which he has bonds under the hand of Morton and his co-partners, 
and that he confined deponent for the purpose of extorting the 
bond for the first-mentioned sums; that he sent the Moonshec to 
Morton, to know why he was unjustly confined, and received for 
answer that he should not be released until he had expunged 
Morton’s name from the bond: the debt of two lackhs is Mor- 
ton’s personal debt, the other belongs to the firm.’ 


The statement of Henry Newenham strengthened the account of 
Mendy Ally Khaun ; it expressly stated, that the armed men about 
the bungalow declared themselves the servants of Mr. Morton and 
the officer of the sheriff; that understanding that the bailiff had 
asserted, that a rescue had been effected by an armed force, he 
taxed him with a malicious falsehood, in the presence of Mr. Wright ; 
that no armed men of the Newab were about the house ; it was 
filled with his acquaintance and servants, but he saw no offensive 
disposition evinced. The statements of Colonel Hickman, Captain 
Fulton, Lieutenant Ganet, and many others, were nearly to the 
same effect as the foregoing, and only differed in consequence of 
the variation as to time when the occurrence came under obser- 
vation. 

The Counsel for the defendants ably advocated the cause of their 
respective clients. 

The Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of the Court, com- 
mented on the facts of the arrest, in the first instance, as they were 
set forth, in execution of the process of the Court. Proceeding 
then to the refusal of the -bail tendered, without advice from the 
sheriff at Calcutta, he stated, that it appeared that Morton had 
offered to set Mendy Ally Khaun free, on the delivery of a certain 
bond, to which terms the Newab would not conform. On this 
Mendy Ally Khaun wrote to Mr. Wright, the Judge and Magistrate 
of Furruckabad, to acquaint him with the circumstances, who visited 
him, and endeavoured to persuade Morgan to take bail; he per- 
sisted in his refusal; Mr. Newenham, Member of the Board of 
Revenue, likewise endeavoured to persuade the officer that it was 
his duty to take bail; and having considerable doubt as to the 
legality of the officer's proceedings, he warned him of the respon- 
sibility he would incur by any illegal measures; it next appears 
that Wright issues a purwanah, and finally the next day releases 
Mendy Ally Khaun from the hands of the officer. A question 
had been made, whether the Court possessed authority to grant 
a criminal information against Mendy Ally Khaun, as it had been 
said that he was not subject to this jurisdiction, as he was not an 
inhabitant. In_his opinion, however, the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court should not be entertained ; it did not, in his 
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opinion, depend on locality offence. There were two distinct powers 
of jurisdiction vested in the Court, that of Oyer and Terminer, 
and of the Court of King’s Bench ; the former was limited, but the 
latter was not, but extended throughout the provinces under this 
government. It was his opinion that the Supreme Court possessed 
authority to grant informations any where in the Company’s terri- 
tories, for any act for which the Court of King’s Bench could issue 
one in England, and that the Court had a complete power of 
punishing any Native, foreigner, or other person soever, for con- 
tempt or violent obstruction of the process of the Court, in the 
same,way as the Court of King’s Bench; it would be perfectly 
anomalous to say that they did not possess the power of punishing 
that by the more deliberate mode of information, which could be 
effected by the more summary process of attachment ; he would 
not confine it to that question, seeing that they possessed the juris- 
diction of attachment ; he would not confine it to that question, 
seeing that they possessed the jurisdiction of the King’s Bench. 
He did not know that the Court might not enter a criminal infor- 
mation against any person whatever; he would state, however, 
that such an authority should be executed sparingly, and with 
caution. This would set the question of the grounds of the criminal 
information at rest, as our jurisdiction over Mendy Ally Khaun does 
not depend on his being an inhabitant of Calcutta. 


With respect to the facts brought forward, said the Chief Justice, 
it was clear that Mendy Ally Khaun was taken out of the hands of 
the officer against his will. If Mr. Wright had acted on informa- 
tion of a breach of the peace, he would have proceeded properly in 
his interference ; but as he could not entertain any enquiry into the 
jurisdiction of the court, he, and all who had concurred in aiding 
him, would be implicated in obstructing the process of the Court. 
This illegal and irregular conduct was qualified by many considera- 
tions ; inconveniences might arise from executing process in the 
Mofussil, but nevertheless, responsibility followed breaches of the 
peace, or any interference. ‘The bailiff’s employer was not actuated 
by proper motives, and no person could feel more strongly in- 
dignant at any act of oppression on the part of the sheriff's officers, 
than he, the Chief Justice did, or would punish it more severely. 
It had been customary for the bailiff, in these cases, to apply to the 
magistrate of the district, he was bound to afford assistance as a 
justice of the peace, and if he threw obstacles in the way, would, on 
the other hand, be amenable for the offence. The bailiff omitted 
this application, and there was no excuse for him. Bail was 
tendered and refused, Morton's conduct in suing out the writ was 
harsh and improper ; but the misconduct of the officer was proved, 
without the additional fact, that the proposal to release Mendy Ally 
Khaun, on giving up the bond of 170,000 rupees, evinced a spirit 
of enormous extortion. If the acts established in this case had been 
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those of Natives, who could not have been indicted, he would have 
admitted the correctness of the course in entertaining the criminal 
information. As the Newab, and Kallendu Buksch, were the only 
persons of that description selected in this instance, and who were 
less faulty than the others, as he thought it would be better to pro- 
ceed by indictment, he would not allow the information. In regard 
to the application for costs, he would make no grant to either party. 
Not to Morton, because he had been influenced by improper 
motives ; and to Wright and Newenham he refused it, because their 
proceedings had been illegal and irregular. He concluded with 
observing, that he would restrict the grant on informations for 
offences committed within the presidency of Fort William ; but in 
the cases beyond this, the Court exercising its authority sparingly 
and cautiously, would confine its power to Natives obstructing the 
process of the Supreme Court, who were not indicted at Oyer and 
Terminer for the offence. 
The order was discharged against all parties without costs. 


Supreme Court, Bombay,— Friday, October 10, 1828. 


The alias writ of Habeas Corpus issued on the 29th of September. 
to Panvooring Ramchumdu, being returnable on the 10th October, 
Mr. Justice Grant on that day resuming the adjourned sitting in 
Equity, on the ecclesiastical side, gave hearing to Mr. Irwin, on his 
motior for a writ of attachment to issue for contempt, it appearing 
after affidavit of service, that no person was instructed to produce a 
return on the part of Pandooning Ramchundu. Mr. Justice Grant 
in his decision, stated, that being a common law writ of Habeas 
Corpus, he could not, sitting in vacation in chambers, resort to the 
remedy of issuing the process of the Court for contempt, but 
that he should direct a pluries writ returnable immediate, under a 
heavy penalty; and if this was not obeyed, counsel might entreat 
the fine on the first day of term, when the attachment would issue 
of course. The penalty he should fix at 10,000 rupees. The act 
of 56 Geo. III., c. 100., called ‘ Serjeant Onslow’s Act,’ on dis- 
obedience to writs of Habeas Corpus, within the then criminal mat- 
ter, extended the power of judges in vacation, but though it had 
been ingeniously argued by Mr. Irwin, as applying, did not in his 
consideration meet the case. The act extending the jurisdiction of 
the Court of King’s Bench in England, was indeed, antecedent to 
the letters patent, which created the Supreme Court of Bombay, 
and conferred on its justices, the jurisdiction and authority of the 
King’s Bench ; but he could not in his view, exercise a similar ex- 
tension of power without exceeding the King’s prerogative. The 
King, he admitted, had confided very large and ample powers in 
the judges of the ‘Supreme Court, by his letters patent. They 
solely in that part of India, represented his Majesty's person, 
in the exercise of his dearest, his most valuable, and his most 
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honorable prerogative. It was not to be doubted he had con- 
ferred on them all the jurisdiction, powers, and dignity of 
the Court of King’s Bench in England, and by a particular 
clause, the last in ‘his’ letters patent, the king had been 
pleased “ strictly to charge and command all governors and com- 
manders, magistrates and ministers, civil and military, and all 
others his faithful and liege subjects, whomsoever, in and through- 
out the British territories and possessions in the East Indies, &c., 
that in the execution of the usual powers, jurisdiction and autho- 
rities thereby granted to them, the Judges of the Supreme Court,’ 
they not only should be ‘ aiding and assisting,’ but that they 
should be ‘ obedient in all things, as they will answer the contrary 
at their peril, —so that the Governors of this presidency, said Mr. 
Justice Grant, and other council of the Commander in Chief, and 
all persons in authority, are bound to pay obedience to the com- 
mands of the Court, in the execution of its several powers, that is, 
to the commands of the King, signified by the writs entrusted to the 
Court, with power to issue. Their refusal of obedience was a direct 
breach of their allegiance to the royal authority, and to the person 
of the King. But though the King had power, by his prerogative, 
to invest with this ample authority such judges as he might com- 
mission to administer justice in any part of his dominions, yet 
they are bound to administer justice according to the laws they 
should find there. After the law of England had been introduced 
into any conquered country, it could not be altered except by par- 
liament. The law of England had been introduced into Bombay 
long ago, if the king in his commission could confer on his judges, 
powers conferred on the English judges, by statutes long subse- 
quent, and not bearing that they should extend to Bombay, then 
would the King, said Mr. Justice Grant, in fact alter the law of 
England, as instituted in Bombay, without an act of parliament, 
which he could not do. In conclusion, the learned Judge directed a 
pluries writ of Habeas Corpus to issue from the clerk of the crown, 
returnable before himself, under a penalty of 10,000 rupees. As a 
precaution, the writ was to be translated in the Mahratta language, 
and the persons charged with the delivery of it were desired, if 
they met with any difficulty in delivering it, are to apply to the 
nearest justice of the peace, or to the chief civil officer or magis- 
trate of the Company in the district, and acquaint him with the 
desire of the Court, that he should be aiding and assisting in its 
execution. 
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Tasuxar View oF THE CONSUMPTION OF TEA AND GoFFEE. 






From a Correspondent of the Bristol Mercury. 


Tue following Tables, shewing the consumption of those two 
great articles, Tea and Coffee, will clearly elucidate the effects of 
high duties and monopoly prices, and further the cause of Free 
Trade.—If a similar experiment were tried on Sugar and To- 
bacco, as that which has succeeded so completely with respect 
to Coffee, it is not unreasonable to expect that a similar result 
would follow. 


With reference to the article of Coffee, it should be observed, 
that, in the year 1807, the duty was reduced from Qs. 2d. to 7d. 
per pound, which would lower the price to the consumer about one- 
half, and the result, as shown by the table, was, that the consump- 
tion increased eight fold in the following year, and continued to in- 
crease till 1818, when the consumption reached 8,679,000 lbs. ; 
in 1819, the duty was advanced to Is., and in 1820, the consump- 
tion fell to 6,215,755 lbs., or about 23 per cent. In 1825, the 
duty was again reduced to 6d., and in 1826, the consumption ad- 
vanced to 13,203,323 lbs., being upwards of 62 percent. In the 
whole period of twenty years, since 1807, the consumption of Coffee 
has increased more than eighteen-fold, whilst that of Tea has in- 
creased only 354 per cent. 


I have been enabled to find a return of the quantity of Coffee 
consumed in 1625, but it is not important. 

























STaTEMENT OF COFFEE CHARGED WITH DUTY IN THE FOLLOWING 























YEARS: 
British East Indies All other Total 
Plantation. - ‘ : 
1807 de onenide waeaeea aeens 844,144 
Re |< “a caentemeel oj lin Gd ema | i weeas 6,414,912 
1809 enclose  . seewaen sakes 5,047,952 
mae) See alae a a 5,568,914 
1814 6,055,980 258,301 9,846 6,324,127 
1815 5,744,566 366,012 6,733 6,117,311 
! 1816 6,840,221 427,757 5,438 7,273,416 
{ 1817 7,563,078 458,181 4,231 8,025,540 
1818 8,300,759 365,259 4,090 8,679,003 
1819 7,674,137 544,521 2,037 8,121,595 
1820 6,000,389 211,424 3,512 6,215,755 
1821 6,806,162 278,218 819 7,085,199 
1822 7,067,808 155,965 3,482 7,227,255 
1823 7,569,423 201,805 513 7,772,041 
1824 Gccinekss Kedemae ocsee 8,133,468 
1826 innncedne eames aside 13,203,323 
1827 aaa sence imac 15,566,376 
Present Duties, 6d. 9d. 2s. 6d. 






Increase in twenty years, upwards of eighteen-fold. 
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STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY OF TEA IN POUNDS WEIGHT, IMPORTED, EX- 
PORTED, AND RETAINED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, IN EACH OF THE 
TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS, 1798—1825. 


Year. Lhs. wt. imported. Lbs, wt. exported, Si for Home 





Consumption. 
1798 44,873,113 3,255,352 19,566,934 
1799 15,090,056 4,171,574 19,906,510 
1800 15,165,368 8,020,114 20,358,702 
1801 29,804,739 4,293,761 20,237,753 
1802 27,356,502 3,451,622 21,848,245 
1803 30,043,134 3,753,606 21,647,922 
1804 26,680,784 3,638,620 18,501,904 
1805 28,538,825 3,920,196 21,035,380 
1806 22,155,557 3,239,815 20,979,123 
1807 12,599,236 3,813,018 19,239,312 
1808 25,747,224 4,301,520 20,359,929 
1809 21,717,310 4,251,565 19,689,134 
1810 19,791,356 5,346,542 19,093,244 
1811 21,231,849 4,093,560 20,702,809 
1812 23,318,153 4,004,147 20,013,251 
1813 30,383,504 3,977,713 20,443,236 
1814 26,110,550 8,576,508 19,224,154 
1815 25,602,214 5,383,078 22,378,345 
1816 36,234,380 3,654,596 21,846,993 
1817 31,467,073 3,924,960 20,619,455 
1818 20,065,728 4,378,607 21,859,482 
1819 23,750,413 4,201,873 22,881,957 
1820 30,147,994 3,504,677 22,366,547 
1821 30,731,105 4,342,396 22,494,828 
1822 27,362,766 4,093,450 23,559,495 
1823 29,046,687 3,903,306 23,810,967 
1824 31,682,007 4,037,395 23,908,629 
1825 29,345,716 4,124,334 24,150,372 
1826 29,840,401 4,086,835 25,238,006 
1827 39,746,237 4,142,949 26,043,227 


Showing an increase in the last 20 years of 3544 per cent. 





We observe that 2 New Monthly Periodical is to be published 
in September next, to be entitled, “ Tur Epinsurcu JourNnat oF 
Naturat anv GeoGrapuicaL Science.”—To be conducted by an 
Association of Naturalists. It is to embrace all the departments of 
Natural History and of Geography, both Physical and Descriptive ; 
and while it will be quite Scientific, it will at the same time be 
written in a popular style. This is the first Geographical Journal 
which has been published in Great Britain. 


First DawnineG oF Britisn CoLonizaTION IN INp1A. 


Every month that passes over our heads, brings new proofs of 
the triumph of those principles for which we have so long contended. 
Every ship that arrives from India, brings some intelligence of the 
breaking down of the old barriers, by which the Monopoly of the 
India Company was propped up in their Eastern territories ; and 
now, that the spirit of enquiry and resistance has gone abroad 
throughout England, we doubt not but the tottering fabric will 
be brought rapidly to its fall. 


Those who remember the almost innumerable articles which were 
written, or published in ‘The Oriental Herald,’ on the subject of 
permitting English-born individuals to hold lands in India, need 
not be reminded, that we have always considered this as the most 
important first step towards the improvement of the country ; and 
we have instanced, again and again, the benefits which have actually 
arisen from the few instances in which the rigorous law of pro- 
hibition was departed from. We rejoice to see, that this has been 
pressed on the attention of the local government in such a manner, 
as to have induced Lord William Bentinck to accede to the wish 


of the petitioners, without answering it by the repetition of any 
absurd alarm, as to the ‘ dispossession of the Natives'—their being 
driven to ‘rebel and expel us from the country,’ and other similar 
wise predictions. ‘The document contains so clear an exposition 
of the grounds on which the privilege, or rather the right, is asked, 
that ‘he who runs may read,’ and, reading, understand it. We, 
therefore, give it entire. 


The Petition of the Merchants of Calcutta, for an Extension of the 
Power of investing Money in Land. 


To the Right Hon. Lord W. C. Bentinck, G. C. B., Governor- 
General, &c. 


My Lorp,—The various inconveniences experienced by indigo 
planters, from their inability to hold lands in their own names, 
have opposed such obstacles to the successful prosecution of their 
industry, as could never have been compensated but by extraordi- 
nary fertility of soil and cheapness of labour. ‘The losses resulting 
from the insecurity of lands held in the names of Natives, from the 
failure of ryots (peasants), who have received advances to perform 
their contracts, and from the litigation and affrays they are liable 
to be involved in by the relations in which the existing regulations 
compel them to stand to such persons, are an unnecessary expense 
which cannot be estimated at less than 25 per cent. on the total 
outlay, anda serious bar to all experimental improvements in agri- 
culture. Notwithstanding the disadvantageous nature of the tenure, 
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about one-third of the entire quantity of indigo plant is grown by 
the planters themselves, and two-thirds purchased on contract from 
ryots (cultivators) : the number of bigas appropriated to this crop 
is between 35 and 40 lakhs (about 1,166,000 and 1,330,000 acres.) 

The value of the indigo annually produced, say from 23 to 3 
crore of rupees (2,500,000/. and 3,000,000/. sterling), whereof 
perhaps two crore (2,000,000/.) .are expended in this country for 
rent, stock, wages, interest on capital, &c., and a large portion, 
probably three-fourths of the balance, remitted to England, compe- 
tition among planters has increased the cost of production from 
80 to 100 per cent., so as greatly to reduce the superiority which 
this country has long possessed’ over the other countries from 
which Europe is supplied with indigo—namely, Manilla, Java, the 
Caraccas, Guatemala, and the West Indies. The necessity of re- 
moving artificial obstructions, in order to secure the success of this 
most important branch of trade, and to promote the manifest inte- 
rests of this country and of England, is thus continually rendered 
more urgent. 


Until Parliament shall be pleased to apply a more adequate 
remedy to the disadvantages of our position, we are satisfied that 
there is no measure which would tend so immediately to give a 
new impulse to the trade, and to augment confidence in its stability, 
as the extension of the provisions of a resolution passed by the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, on the 7th of 
May, 1824, for the encouragement of the cultivation of coffee. 
We do, therefore, respectfully solicit, that your Lordship in Council 
will be pleased to pass a regulation rendering the same provisions, 
with the exception of those contained in the 19th and 20th para- 
graphs, applicable to the cultivation of indigo, and all other agri- 
cultural produce. 


We are, my Lord, your most obedient and humble servants, 


(Signed) 
Palmer and Co. Bruce, Allan, and Co. 
Alexander and Co. J. Scott and Co. 
Trotter, Gordon, and Co. Bush and Co. 
Mackintosh and Co. Stewart, Robertson, and Co. 
Colvin and Co. Bagshaw and Co. 
Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co. Allport, Ashburner, and Co. 
Ferguson and Co. Sheddon and Co. 


A letter from Calcutta, dated the 13th of February, announces, 
that the Governor-General had acceded to the request of the peti- 
tioners. This measure is of far greater importance than may ap- 
pear from the perusal of the petition itself. British-born subjects 
are now permitted to hold lands for the first time in their own 
name on leases of sixty years, and by the removal of the restrictions 
in the regulation of 1824, for the culture of every species of pro- 
duce. This will, in a great measure, obviate the litigation and 
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affrays which were incident to their former situation, and which, 
from the nature of their tenure, could not have failed to have arisen 
in any country, and among any people. In short, the very restric- 
tions under which Europeans were placed by the Company’s regu- 
lations, produced the evils which were so inconsistently and unjus- 
tifiably complained of by the Company itself, and were made by 
the Company the ground of objection to their settlement. The 
local government, it seems, could no longer resist the obvious 
reasonableness of the grounds on which the claims td a more 
secure and certain tenure in land were made, and, consequently, the 
present measure may be considered a satisfactory answer to: the 
senseless arguments which have been so long urged, more particu- 
larly in this country, against the safety and utility of European 
colonization in India, or, more correctly speaking, secure and per- 
manent settlement. 

We hope, in each succeeding month, to be able to present further 
proof upon proof of the good effects resulting from the ‘ agitation’ 
of the question of Indian improvement in India itself, and of the 
re-echo of such ‘agitation’ in England also. There was a period, 
and that not a very distant one, when, even had a local Governor 
dared to concede such a request as that stated in the foregoing 
petition, the Directors of the Company at home would have an- 
nulled it, as they have done many smaller efforts of a liberal kind. 
But now, they dare not offer any new insult to public opinion, and 


that mainly because the eyes of the world have been turned towards 
them ; nor will they, we hope, be averted, until, by shame and fear, 
they shall have been compelled to relinquish those unjust privileges 
and monopolies, by which, though they do not benefit themselves, 
they retard the progress or improvement in the one country, and 
oppose the continual obstacles to the advancement of wealth in the 
other. 





THE GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY. 
From the Literary Souvenir. 


Loox round in awe, Sesostris! and behold, 
Shade of Nabuchodonsor ! the sweep 

Of pillared promontory breasting bold 

The surge, and to the seasons and the deep 
Frowning defiance! Look around and weep 
For Babylon and Memphis, where of old 

Ye wasted nations in the toil to heap 

The pyramid, or rear aloft in gold 

Your giant gods. A legend and a name, 

Are all that now survive to mark aright 

What once was fane or palace, wall or tower ; 
While here, and without hands, is reared a frame 
That shall record the sovereign builder’s might, 
Till conflagration the great globe devour ! 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 22. 
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Tue Asiatic JOURNAL. 


Prruaprs nothing can be more gratifying to men who have been, 
long engaged in the advocacy of favourite theories, than to witness 
the gradual success of their exertions, and the conversion of those 
who were once opposed to them, to the recognition of their truth: 
and justice. To hope, from pledged and professed partizans, 
general acknowledgments of error, or explicit renunciations of 
opinions once warmly, perhaps intemperately, maintained, would 
be to expect a degree of candour and of firmness not often to be 
met ; and which, in truth, can only exist in minds of more than 
ordinary stature. ‘It may be given, said Curran, ‘to a Hale and a 
Hardwicke, to discover and retract a mistake ;’ but this is not 
the privilege of the majority of mankind ; and when those who have 
had the misfortune to err, indicate a disposition to amend, it is 
wise to receive their first efforts with indulgence, and dispense, in 
tenderness to human frailty, with the humiliating ceremony. of 
public recantation. 

The appearance of an article in ‘The Asiatic Journal,’ against 
Eastern Monopoly, and in favour of Colonization and a free press, 
was six months ago at least as improbable as the homage lately 
paid by Peel and Wellington, to the policy of the immortal Canning. 
For our part, we should have as soon expected to see a ‘ Herald’ 
dressed in sickly green, and a ‘ Journal’ couleur de rose, as to read 
a squib upon the Company’s character, in the pages of our quondam. 
opponents. Strange, however, as it may seem, these phenomena 
have appeared. In the last number of ‘ The Asiatic Journal,’ may be 
found a very able Essay, in which the gentlemen of Leadenhall- 
Street are regaled with the information, that the ‘liberty of the 
press is the first indication of honest intention in the government, 
and that nations ought to abhor Monopoly as a disgrace to the age.’ 

Our cotemporary is of course much too sagacious to illustrate 
these notions by direct reference to the dominions of his ‘ very 
worthy and esteemed good masters,’ and he therefore ingeniously 
fixes on an immediate dependancy of the crown, as the theatre of 
his projected reforms. ; 

Change, says he, is required in Ceylon—not a syllable about 
India!! We understand that the innuendo suggested by this intelli- 
gence, has given much umbrage to the ‘ chairs,’ and gentlemen of 
great influence, and many stars, have been heard to declare, that | 
this sort of ‘privilege cannot be tolerated at the India House.’ 
They say, naturally enough, that the king’s government at Ceylon 
bears a very strong resemblance to their own, that the passage 
over Adam’s Bridge is short and easy, and that what is true of one 
place, is indisputable in the other. Matters had, in fact, at one 
time, gone so far in the parlour, that there was some talk of 
making the last court ‘ further special,’ to lay an injunction on 
the exportation of this particular number of the Journal. This, 
no doubt, would have been a very arbitrary proceeding, and 
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might have occasioned much inconvenience to those subscribers 
whose sets are otherwise complete. In truth, the suggestion was 
utterly indefensible, and finally abandoned on consultation with an 
eminent advocate, from whose exertions in the direction, the people 
of India confidently hope, the speedy reformation of the numerous 
abuses which were so often the themes of his indignant invective 
at Calcutta. 

The pasquinade in question, is entitled the ‘ Political Condition of 
Ceylon,’ and in our humble judgment, it contains more really valua- 
ble information, than one would expect to find in a publication 
almost exclusively devoted to criticisms of ancient histories, and 
occasional dissertations on the antiquities and literature of the East. 
We extract one or two paragraphs for the satisfaction of our readers. 

‘ Monopolies are so certainly the offspring of unchecked power, 
that the liberty of subjects may be judged of by the monopolies to 
which they are subject ; their misery may be considered great when 
monopolies and other branches of revenue, are rented out to the 
highest bidder, the most daring publican. In Ceylon, the renting 
system is very prevalent; to do away with it, it would be necessary 
to abandon some of the monopolies, which would fall off under the 
management of government. The renters are greatly checked. by 
their leases being printed in the different languages, and well 
known to the public; by the laws being known by the numerous 
magistrates, having on them the eyes of an intelligent public, 
often mixed with English; also by the magistrate, in many 
instances, not being interested in the collection of revenue; and 
in the maritime provinces, by his being subject to the Supreme 
Court ; notwithstanding these checks, the encroachments and im- 
positions of the writers are enormous.’ 

‘In England, turnpike-renters have a simple duty, and meet 
mostly with persons they cannot intimidate ; yet their frauds are 
notorious. In Ceylon, a rich and powerful man buys for the year 
the services of a herd of divers or diggers, sold because they are 
poor, poor because they are sold; another.rich man, connected 
perhaps with the police and revenue officers, will put forward a 
needy relative, a poor gentleman, as arrack-renter ; the quality and 
measure of the liquor retailed by him it would be needless to com- 
plain of. If complaints are made to the collector, of the renter’s 
violence in enforcing the payment of debts, of his severity in check- 
ing smuggling, or of his smuggling into other districts, he will 
complain that he cannot pay for his rent ; and, remembering that 
the next bidding for the rent will be influenced by the indulgence 
shewn to this renter, the collector will naturally interfere with him 
as little as possible. 

‘ The grand Monopoly managed always by the government of 
Ceylon, with a view to revenue, is that of cinnamon ; latterly, the 
acts concerning it are frequent and terrible. It is a disgrace to the 
age, nations ought to abhor the monopoly ; and by treaties free 
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themeelves from its effects. After ten years’ war, England illumin- 
ated at the permanent cession of Ceylon ; her transparencies boasted 
of the acquisition of cinnamon ; thirty years we have had the garden, 
but have destroyed much more than England has eaten ; the finest 
spice the world produces is kept from the world; to make the 
sacrifice complete, we ought to avow that we burn it as our most 
acceptable offering to the shrine of the demon of monopoly ; Jet us 
acknowledge whom we serve. Perhaps 60,000 persons are en- 
slaved to cultivate cinnamon ; then slavery, and the rent of the 
land, yielding so rare and desirable a production, might well pro- 
duce 60,000/. per annum ; but, if free, how much more would 
these men and these acres produce, even though they would then 
consume some of the cinnamon, which is not the case at present ; 
for, in Ceylon, it is as criminal to have cinnamon as to have gun- 
powder or saltpetre. This branch of revenue is not in a prosperous 
state—there is no market. 

‘Freedom of the press is the first want of Ceylon; she has a 
reading public equal perhaps to that of Madras, though her popu- 
lation may be but a twelfth of the immediate subjects of Madras. 
This degree of liberty must be looked to as the first indication of 
honest intention in the government and in the governor ; of course 
many a functionary would feel tie lash, but every one of the read- 
ing public is immediately dependent, by hope, on the government. 
Government has monopolized every thing, and pervades every 
thing ; the retail shopkeeper must look to government-servants for 
customers. It is to break this omnipotence that I desire the free- 
dom of the press; to destroy this ruinous interference with industry, 
and to confine the government within its proper line of duties ; also 
to give eyes and ears to the legislator who now, from his citadel, 
thunders destruction where he often intended to give refreshing 
showers. What source of information does the government at 
present possess concerning the state and interests of the country ? 
In England, who is there that does not learn much concerning his 
own interests and profession, from the debates of parliament, and 
the reports of her committees? There, government is the wisdom 
of the wise, the counsel of the prudent. The press is also the 
proper mirror for the executive officers to look at themselves. No 
power ever forbade printing, that would not also have forbidden 
speech and thought. ' 

‘It is quite unnecessary for us to avow our cordial approbation 
of the principles here expressed. Read opium, salt, or tea, for 
cinnamon, and “ India,” for Ceylon, and the article from which ‘the 
above is extracted, precisely meets our view of the principles on 
which the great question of Indian trade and government ought to 
be decided in parliament.. We hope and trust that many papers of 
this description will appear before the expiration of the charter. 


‘ A rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” and we are 
content to read suggestions for the better government of India, 


under the title of “ Political Condition of Ceylon.” ’ a 
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DEFENCE OF THE CHARACTER OF THE INDIGO PLANTERS oF INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—You will probably give insertion to a few remarks, as a reply 
toa letter signed ‘‘ Qu1 H1,” in the last number of ‘The Asiatic Journal.’ 
— Audi alteram partem, is not only a favourite maxim of the 
Judges of the land, as regards any individual case, but I trust is 
equally so with a generous public, and ere they condemn as ‘ tyran- 
nical, arbitrary and lawless,’ a great number of their Countrymen, 
toiling for an honourable independence, in the burning clime of India, 
they will be convinced, that they are deserving of such sweeping censure. 
About twenty years ago, I embarked for Bengal, and commenced life 
there, as an Assistant to an Indigo Planter; after the lapse of a few 
years, I became a joint Proprietor, and ultimately, after an absence 
of fifteen years from England, I returned with a competency.—I 
mention these circumstances in order to shew that I ought to have 
some knowledge of the subject I am about to defend.—That the 
Indigo Planters of Bengal, in common with the majority of Indian 
adventurers, commence life without a capital of their own, cannot be 
denied, and is likely ever (for obvious reasons) to be the case, in 
such a climate! it may, however, be readily believed, that the Agents 
of Calcutta (who have hitherto had the free Colonial trade in their 
hands) are unwilling to trust their funds to persons even of doubtful 
reputations,—and that in India, as elsewhere, credit must depend upon 
a good character. But what car England desire more, than that her 
sons without ‘‘ Family, Fortune, or Name,” (which is reproachfully 
mentioned by ‘‘ Qui Hi,”) should boldly adventure to her Colonies, 
and after spending their best years in cultivating the soil, return with 
the fruits of their industry? Alas! how few live to return to enrich 
their native Country, or to diffuse comforts among their poor and aged 
relatives. 

The Bengal Indigo Planters are scattered over a large tract of 
country; there are at least 2000 factories, which occupy a cultivation 
of 600,000 acres, and make on an average 8,000,000 lbs. of Indigo, 
(three-fourths of which are sent to London and Liverpool), an article 
which, from the application of British skill and capital, has supplanted 
the product of other countries, and England, which fifty years ago 
imported largely of this raw material for her own consumers, now 
exports an immense quantity to foreign Europe, and America. The 
capital employed to produce the article, is most widely distributed, 
one Ryot may cultivate one Bigah (one-third of an acre), another two, 
and comparatively few exceed thirty.—The weed is sold to the Planters 
at a fixed rate, agreeably to a bond executed at the commencement of 
the season, when, as is usual in that country, an advance is always 
made. Upwards of one crore of rupees, or a million sterling, are 
annually divided among the Peasantry and Labourers of the country— 
a large proportion of which, without doubt, finds its way into the 
coffers of the India Company, in the shape of Land Revenue, enabling 
the peasantry to consume the produce of their rice and other crops. 

Although this great and peculiar interest had sprung up in the 
Company’s territory, no effective law or regulation relating to it had 
been passed by the government up to the year 1823, the consequence 
of which was, that many circumstances occurred in which the Judge 
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or Magistrate were unable to decide, and thus the planters were 
without any legal remedy. For instance, it not unfrequently happened 
(as asserted by ‘‘Qui H1,”) that several Ryots took advances from 
two, or possibly from three Planters, for the product of one and the 
same field; and when the plant came to maturity, it became a prey to 
the strongest or most active; this necessarily produced criminal suits 
at law, attended with references to the government, who were at times 
probably puzzled how to act. However, in 1823 a regulation was 
passed, which defined a right of ownership, and then the planters came 
within the pale of legal protection. 

“Qui Hi” states, that one gentleman in the Company’s Service, and 
-under cover of his authority, took away the land from the Ryots, who 
wished to cultivate Rice, and compelled them to cultivate Indigo. If 
they refused, they were seized and severely flogged, and one man was 
thus flogged to death in 1818, by his European Lady !—He goes on to 
state, that this gentleman was suspended by the government, not, 
however, till after eight or ten years’ continuance of this cruel system 
of torture! Here then is a gentleman, it must be presumed, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, (for the Military are not allowed to trade), 
under cover of his authority, accused of such mal-practices! During 
my sojourn in India, I resided only in one district, and any act similar 
to the above, never, to my knowledge, occurred whilst I was there. 
When I left, the planters throughout the district had mutual settled 
boundaries to the cultivation of their respective factories, the one not 
making advances to the Ryots of another, and thusa good and friendly 
feeling had been established among all.—Moreover, a club had been 
formed, which included the Civilians and Military of the district, 
where any infringement, or unhandsome conduct from one to another, 
would have been discussed and reprobated. At this club, Mr. Editor, 
I have spent some of the happiest days of my life, and I have lately 
had two of the old members with me, who have expressed themselves 
to the same effect—difference of rank, there was none—all were con- 
sidered equal, and this promoted kindness towards each other. Our 
conversation frequently related to old England, whilst the king, (God 
bless him), had not a band of more loyal subjects throughout his 
dominions, and why should I omit, whilst writing these few words in 
their defence, that I have known these Indigo Planters, (who are so 
decried by “‘ Qui H1,’’) although striving hard for an independence, 
to subscribe more towards a charitable object, than the rich merchants 
of London, rich and beneficent as they are, are accustomed to do! I 
cannot publicly mention individual names and cases, though I know 
of many munificent acts both to the orphan and widow. Had it been 
the fate of ‘‘Qu1 H1” to have visited this district, he could not have 
written such general censure of us; he would certainly have seen 
many planters of education and of gentlemanly conduct. I have had 
two brothers in the Company’s Military service, one now in command 
of a Regiment, another (a protegeé of Sir P. Malcolm’s) was killed in 
the navy, and two of us were planters, all having had the common run 
of education, which the middling classes of society in England afford 
themselves. We cannot then fairly be reckoned (although adven- 
turers) among the illiterate and vulgar, and yet we might be considered 
as an average example of what the planters in that district were. I 
have the good fortune to possess friends in Tirhoot, Boylepore, and 

other Zillahs, pursuing the same occupation, who would be an honour 
to any profession. I can safely and solemnly declare, (and I do not 
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pretend to be better than my neighbours), that I always considered the: 
Ryots’ interests, and my own, to be the same; for whilst they were 
flourishing and contented, my factories were enabled to secure its cul- 
tivation, and many thousands of rupees have I lent, (at half the interest 
they paid elsewhere), to enable them to purchase bullocks, or to pay 
their rents when they became due. I was placed, Mr. Editor, several 
miles distant from any other planter, and have been a month together 
without seeing a white face; you may then easily suppose, knowing 
the social nature of man, that I must have mixed much with the 
Natives : it was an amusement to me (and I am not ashamed to own it) 
to sit, during the evening, in my Verandah, surrounded by a groupe of 
Ryots, hearing an account of their customs, &c. and conveying to them 
some account of those of England, and of its mechanical powers, &c. 
To this, and to my not being above listening to their complaints, I 
ascribe the spirit of confidence which existed between us. I have settled 
innumerable differences between the Ryots and the Land-owners, and 
thus prevented much litigation; have given medicine to the sick, for 
which I had very frequent applications, and do conscientiously believe 

that I have saved the lives of several afflicted with the Cholera. On 

the whole, then, whilst striving to insure to myself an honourable 

independence for the Evening of my life, you will probably agree that 

I was not a pest to the people by whom I was surrounded. On the 

contrary, if there were thousands similar to myself, in addition to the 

number now there, they would prove an incalculable benefit to the 

Natives, instead of being the source of even a single injury. 

The Company’s Service has hitherto been considered by many as the 
only legitimate channel through which to acquire a fortune in India,— 
and I regret to add, there are maiy individuals in that service, (espe- 
cially among the senior branches of it), who look on all out of it, as 
interlopers and unwelcome intruders. To them, may be ascribed the 
remarks made by Bishop Heber, which he acknowledged were from 
hearsay, and not drawn from his own experience ; in fact, he had not 
sufficient opportunities to draw any such conclusion, from his own 
personal observation. 

INDICUS. 


London, 25th May, 1829. 





Power EXERCISED BY THE AupirorR-GENERAL AT MaprRas. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—Well knowing the interest you take in the welfare of all 
classes of his Britannic Majesty’s subjects in the East, I cannot refrain 
communicating to you, a species of injustice lately practised by the 
Madras government, in the Office of Audit, trusting you will give it 
publicity in your widely circulating Herald, as the only means of its 
ever meeting the eye of our Honourable Masters in Leadenhall-Street. 

It has for many years been customary for the Military Auditor- 
General, when the accounts of an Officer are inany way objectionable, 
to send in an ‘ Objectionable Charge,’ for reply and explanation, 
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prior to sending him a Retrenchment. This mode of proceeding no 
one would object to, but when one finds he is suddenly retrenched, 
perhaps the greater part of his pay, whether deservedly or not, and 
without the usual objectionable charge being forwarded for explana- 
tion, he cannot but feel the inconvenience and hardship extremely. 
Since: the ‘ Objectionable Charge’ has been superseded by direct 
retrenchment, I, as one, am suffering at this moment the inconvenience 
of waiting for a re-audit of a retrenchment brought against me, through 
the inattention of the Audit department, in not carefully examining an 
Abstract for pay in 1826; and until a communication has been made 
with the Audit Office, on the subject, I must content myself to go 
without the amount until the re-audit arrives, but which I do not 
expect for two or three months, and should I be necessitated to borrow 
in the interim, from the Shrofs in the Bazaar, I cannot effect this under 
10 per cent. per mensem, which, to a poor Sub! is almost ruination. 
Now, Sir, I think you will agree with me that this is really a hardship, 
and although it is all very well to save Paymasters and Government 
from loss, still I think the Government ought not to lose sight of the 
interests of its Servants, so far as to cause the inconvenience, nay, I 
may say the injustice I complain of. 

Another just cause of complaint, by every Officer in the Army, is 
his being precluded, after a term of six months, from drawing any sum 
that may be due to him by Government prior to that period, unless 
unavoidably prevented making application for his money; this, also, 
although a hardship, no one could well object to, provided Government 
did not call on its Officers to refund money after a similar period, such, 
however, is not the case, for we are all liable to be called on or re- 
trenched so long as we may remain in the service. 

The Office of Audit, at this Presidency, being in the gift of the 
Court of Directors, the head of it presumes not a little in consequence, 
and any order passed by the Governor in Council, relative to pay, 
cannot be acted on until it has received the approval or sanction of 
the Auditor-General. An instance of this occurred to myself not long 
ago.—Having received an Extract of an Order by the Governor in 
Council, authorising me to receive a certain sum of money; on pre- 
senting it, along with a bill to the Paymaster, he told me he could not 
discharge it, as he had not received the authority from the Auditor- 
General ; this struck me as something extraordinary, that the Auditor- 
General’s orders should supersede those of the Government; the 
Paymaster agreed with me that it was a strange piece of inconsistency, 
that such were his instructions, and of course he was right in acting 
up to them. Such, you see, is the authority of our worthy Auditor- 
General. 

We hear of a long, long list of Retrenchments, which finds its way 
to Leadenhall-Street, shewing what immense sums are recovered 
annually to government by the goodly exertions and fatherly care of 
our Auditor-General. Not a word, however, do we hear of the sums 
he has been obliged to refund on re-audit ever reaching the same des- 
tination, and perhaps were his retrenchments and re-audits compared, 
our Honourable Masters would not find the balance much in their 
favour, after paying the annual expenses of their costly Audit Office. 


VERITAS. 


Madras, February, 1829. 
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From Private Correspondence and Indian Papers. 


wt Madras, 2d December, 1828. 
We were sadly disappointed here the early part of last month, 
the free-trader, Halifax, having made the port on Sunday, the 2d, 
was communicated with by Telegraph, when it was learnt that she 
left England on the 4th of July, and had mails on board for Madras; 
a severe squall, however, coming on, she was forced out to sea, and 
did not again venture in: it has been subsquently ascertained, that 
she beat about the coast for several days, and encountered a good 
deal of rough weather, without being able to make the roads, but 
proceeded to Calcutta, where she arrived on the 20th ultimo. 


. One ship from England, the free-trader, 4urora, came into the 
roads during the month ; she had a tedious passage of five months, 
having left England in June. Our intelligence from Europe during 
the months of November and December, is generally received, via 
Bombay or Calcutta, and we have, of late, had little to enliven us. 
Our amateur performers recently commenced their amusements at 
the theatre, and gave tolerable satisfaction, all things considered: 
the house is generally well filled ; our Right Honourable Governor, 
the Commander in Chief, and many of the principal people of the 
settlement, attending. 


His Majesty’s 30th regiment of foot, from Trichinopoly, reached 
Madras on the 5th ultimo, having been relieved by His Majesty's 
89th regiment ; a very considerable number of men from the 30th 
regiment have volunteered their services into other king’s regiments 
in India; the skeleton of the 30th regiment have since marched to 
Wallajabad, there to remain until the ships arrive here that are 
destined to convey the regiment home. 


When Lord W. C. Bentinck, the Governor-General, touched here 
in June last, on his voyage to Calcutta, it was proposed that the 
principal inhabitants should wait upon him with a congratulatory 
address, but he declined receiving it at that time: it has since been 
forwarded to him, and a copy of it, together with his reply, as pub- 
lished here, are annexed. 


The man sitting in the air has, it is said, fallen a victim to 
cholera; his loss is not considered any great calamity: the editor 
of one of our papers informs his readers that the secret has not. 
descended to the grave with him, as it seems we may now have six 
‘sitters in the air, all of a row, for a good douceur. But that sad 
scourge,: the cholera, has recently carried off individuals that are 
much more to be regretted than the above-named personage ; 
amongst others Dr. W. Browne, Garrison Assistant. Surgeon of 
Fort St. George, who fell a victim to it after a few hours’ illness, 
an event greatly lamented here, Dr. B. having formerly served in 
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one of His Majesty's regiments here, was well known,—a universal 
favourite, a worthy clever man. 

One of the Company’s China ships, the Abercrombie, Robinson 

suffered dreadfully from this epidemic on her voyage from Bombay 
to the Eastward, an account of which has appeared in the news- 
papers here, and is annexed. 
. Our Right Honourable Governor is indulging the inhabitants 
of Madras, by forming for us an elegant new road along the south 
beach, through the government gardens up to the saluting battery, 
near to which it is in contemplation to erect a cenotaph, on which 
the statute of Sir Thomas Munro is to be placed : when completed, 
this will be one of the finest promenades, or drives, in India. 


The managers of the Laudable Societies in Calcutta, with which 
persons in all parts of India are connected, having lately come to a 
determination to admit no more policiés to be effected for indi- 
viduals residing under the presidencies of Madras or Bombay, 4 
meeting of the agents of Madras took place during last month, and 
arrangements were made for forming a Madras Laudable Society, 
the regulations of which have since been published. 


A good deal of sensation and animadversion has been created here 
since the last five weeks, relative to the conduct of high military 
and law authorities, towards a man named Charles Maitland, an 
individual holding a subordinate situation in the medical depart- 
ment. He is, it appears, the natural son, by a Native Christian 
woman, of a Lieut. Col. Maitland, an officer, formerly on this 
. establishment, but now in Europe. The man imagined himself a 
British subject, and military authorities decided he was not, tried 
him by a Court Martial of Native officers, and ordered him to be 
flogged. The whole particulars will be forwarded you for publization. 


Chance lately threw in my way the thirteenth report of the 
Madras Auxiliary Missionary Society, (which is a branch in con- 
nexion with the London Missionary Society), published after their 
General Meeting in September last, and the ninth report of the 
Madras Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Auxiliary Society, also 
recently published. 

The former society has been established here for many years, 
and a great deal of money has been expended in supporting the 
missionaries sent from England in prosecution of its objects ; that, 
heretofore, very little good has been effected, is a truth acknow- 
ledged by the most zealous friends of the cause, nor does the pre+ 
sent report show any great improvement or afford any prospect of 
it. The truth is, it was not until lately that proper means were 
adopted for instilling instruction into the minds of the Natives 
amongst whom the Missionaries labour. I mean by the slow and 
sure influence of education, by early inculcating its precepts, and at 
the same time enlightening the young mind, so as toenable it at an 
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early age, when most susceptible of religious impressions, to dis- 
tinguish truth from error; the grosser the error, the more absurd 
the system to be corrected,—the greater the chance of supporting it 
by a more rational doctrine. For many years after the arrival of 
the first Missionaries belonging to this society here, they devoted 
themselves to preaching to the Natives, as soon as they had acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of the language to enable them to do so; 
but experience soon convinced them of the absurdity of this system, 
and no benefit whatever resulted from it, at least, in making con- 
verts, nor were the Missionaries of much use in preaching to their 
own countrymen, because, instead of teaching a simple system of 
christianity, they have, in general, perplexed their hearers with un- 
intelligible doctrines, not expressly delivered in scripture, but 
fashioned from the conceits, and passions, and prejudices of men. 


In Madras and its vicinity many schools have recently been es- 
tablished under the superintendence of the Missionaries of this 
Society ; and, aided by native teachers, they seem to promise well ; 
at various of the out stations, where Missionaries are settled, nume- 
rous schouls have also been founded, and from the reports of those 
who established them, they are all in a flourishing condition ; this 
is particularly stated to be the case in Trauancore, where the em- 
ploying of native teachers, and readers, is said to be found pro- 
ductive of great advantage in those schools. Several gentlemen 
of the civil and military services have shown themselves friendly 
toward this system of disseminating instruction, and afford the 
missionaries both their countenance and support; but all sensible 
men discountenance the idea of making converts of adults, as few 
or none of them ever turn out well; and the greater part of such as 
have embraced the christian faith are in general out-casts from 
their own castes. 


The Missionary at Belgaum states, in his report, that the mission 
there has been established for eight years ; ‘ and that two convert- 
ed Brahmins and one Rajpoot were the fruits of it; the latter apos- 
tatized ; but the two Brahmins, after some painful circumstances 
arising from persecution, are at present stedfast ; one is hopeful 
and one decided.’ 

The Missionary at Cuddapah mentions in his report, ‘ That a 
mission village has been formed, and a large well dug for the use 
of the inhabitants, and that he has translated, and is now revising, 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and a tract on True Wisdom.’ 

A missionary at Bangalore states, that in four schools under his 
charge, the children ‘ receive scriptural instruction, although con- 
siderable opposition is manifested to that description of teaching.’ 

And another of the missionaries reports, ‘ That a movement: has 
taken place in several villages.’ 


So much for the reports ; this mission has been very unfortunate 
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in the number of casualities that have occurred -at various periods, 
amongst its members, as many of them having paid the debt of 
nature shortly after their arrival in India, several have been obliged 
to leave the country from illness ; and not a few, in consequence of 
schisms amongst themselves, have left, or been dismissed by the 
Parent Society ; and it is lamentable to say that a spirit very different 
from that of their Divine Master, seemed to animate these reverend 
gentlemen in their temporal quarrels, but this will always be the 
case where so little discrimination is shown in the selection of indi- 
viduals as Missionaries. Amongst the labourers in the vineyard 
here we have a Missionary who spent the earlier part of his life as 
an officer of a man of war, but abandoned ploughing the deep, 
for the more envious task of converting the Hindoos : finding, how- 
ever, that this was a hopeless speculation, and would not turn to 
good account, he established a seminary for the education of the 
children of such as could pay him handsomely, and he seems to 
et on better in this, than he did in either of his former occupations, 
for he not only manages to satisfy the guardians of ihe children 
intrusted to his tuition, but he seems also satisfied with himself. 
We have another Missionary who originally came out to India as a 
. manufacturer of gunpowder, ‘ in charity be it spoken,’ but lo! he 
hath abandoned the engine for the destruction of the human race, 
and become a healer of the souls of men ; nor has he shown any want 
of sagacity, for, besides becoming a very zealous servant of the 
London Missionary Society, he has studied worldly comforts, and 
married a lady with a goodly portion. 


But laying individual characters aside, that there are amongst 
the missionaries men of strict fidelity, whose hearts are engaged in 
the task they have undertaken, and whose conduct has justly 
gained them the esteem and veneration of all classes, is a fact which 
no dispassionate observer can deny, but it is also equally notorious 
that there are too many of an opposite description, who practise 
every vice, and do the most serious injury to that sacred cause to 
which they have been delegated, and have engaged to support. 
If greater pains were taken in the choice of servants of Missionary 
Institutions, they might tend to the more rapid promotion of know- 
ledge and of religion, but the work will always be retarded while 
improper instruments are used. 


The Wesleyan Society is of more recent origin here, the Report 
now published being their ninth, and the number of missionaries 
employed is very circumscribed, but their exertions, their exemplary 
conduct and general manner of life, is praiseworthy and honourable, 
and would please old John himself, were he to look up amongst 
them. They are also very much engaged in the establishment of 
Schools, both in and about Madras,as well as at the few out stations 
where their Missionaries are settled. 


They have also several Chapels in and about Madras, where 
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Divine Service is regularly performed in the English and Tamil 
languages, and in the Report.it is stated ‘ Respectable numbers have 
attended the house of God, to hear his word read and explained, 
and the duties of Christianity enforced. Five adults and several 
children have been baptized since the last Report.’ Alluding to 
the establishment of Sunday Schools, the following extract conveys 
some idea of the utility and progress of such institutions as Sunday 
Schools :—‘ The peculiar difficulties in establishing Sunday Schools 
in India is very remarkable ; an almost entire disregard of the obli- 
gations of the Lord’s day among nominal Christians, and the 
opposition of Heathens to send their children to receive such a 
particular kind of religious instruction, present obstacles so formid- 
able, as to be but in few cases overcome. ‘Three English Sunday 
Schools are established ; one at St. Thomé, one at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, and one at Poonamallee, but they are not very numerously 
attended. Nevertheless, a beginning has been made, and the prayers 
of sincere Christians will not cease for the more effectual extension 
of this branch of spiritual instruction over the vast population of 
India.’ 


The Missionary at Negapatam states, that ‘ Applications for the 
establishment of Schools, in which Christian instruction is allowed to 
be freely imparted, are by no means of rare occurrence, and if our 
funds permitted, Christian Schools might be formed to an indefinite 
number. Our Native congregation is increased, and many pleasing 
circumstances occur to prove that a spirit of inquiry, and in one or 
two instances, a wish to embrace christianity, exists. 


And from Bangalore, the Missionary stationed there says :—‘ In 
reporting the events of this station, many causes of discourage- 
ment exist, many bitter disappointments have been experienced. 
Among the former, the want of a suitable place for Divine Worship 
may be mentioned as the most painful. When a Native is con- 
vinced, in his judgment, of the high claims of christianity on his 
attention, no greater hindrance to his embracing it can be thrown 
in his way, than to confine it to a rude temporary building, or to 
make it a kind of household service. Considering the fluctuating 
character of European society in India, it is perfectly natural, and 
even reasonable for natives to conclude, that as no permanent esta- 
blishment is connected with the Mission—no place provided for 
the dead—that the Missionary, like other Europeans, will shortly 
quit the place, leaving them without a sacred edifice for worship, 
or a religious instructor.’ 


The same Missionary continues—‘ Tamil and Teloogoo Tracts 
to a very considerable amount, have been distributed, as also Scrip- 
tures in Tamil, Teloogoo, Caesarese, and Hindoosthanee. It may 
be supposed, that these agents of Truth have not failed to manifest, 
in some degree, the power with which they are invested. Did my 
limits admit, I could relate not a few cases of the striking effect 
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produced by ihem upon the minds of Heathens and Romanists.— 
Several of the latter, at the time, felt the force of conviction soe 
powerfully as to tear away, with the greatest indignation, the 
charms, or amulets, they had long worn suspended from their necks, 
and these, together with their rosaries, they gave to the person 
who had delivered the tract or scripture. Some of these things 
are now in my possession. 


The Wesleyan Society have an extensive mission in Ceylon, 
where they are stated to have been very successful in the establish- 
ment of schools, and from the present report we learn, that during 
last year 20,000 children were instructed in the principles of 
Christianity. 

The Honourable the Chief Justice of the island, Sir Richard 
Ottley, in a speech delivered by him at « meeting of the Auxiliary 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, held at Colombo, lately where he sat 
as chairman, paid a very high compliment to the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries, and pointed out the benefits arising from their pious 
labours : an extract from his speech is published in the Wesleyan 
Report. 


We have here also a branch of the Church Missionary Society, 
but I have seen no late report of their transactions, and there are 
several Missionaries at out stations in this connection; their exer- 
tions have been directed, in a great measure, towards the establish- 
ment of schools, and their chapel, in Blash Town, is well frequented 
by Europeans, particularly on Sunday evenings. But they have 
drawn considerable obloquy un themselves by the establishment of 
a mercenary undertaking, in the shape of a printing press, the 
whole having been sent out from England for the exclusive use of 
the mission, and all materials supplied from the Parent Institution, 
enables those who have the superintendence of it here, to undersell, 
or rather, to work at a considerable lower rate than the printers 
here, who have every thing to pay for; the consequence is, that 
the church mission press is preferred to any other, to the great in- 
jury of individual printers. But surely the society at home never 
meant their paper, ink, and types, to be thus employed in working 
at a lower rate than the established tradesmen, in printing adver- 
tisements, hand-bills, visiting and invitation cards, &c., thereby 
using materals supplied for the objects of the mission, in ruining 
poor individuals. 


DisconTENT AMONG THE Company's Troops 1n INDIA. 
Great discontent has arisen among a considerable , number of the 
officers who. command the troops in the East India Company’s 
service. The occasion of these discontents is thus stated in a letter, 
dated Dec. 20, 1828 :-— 


“ Lord William Bentinck has brought out several new regulations, 
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The fact is, the Company appear to begin to recollect that their 
charter has nearly expired, and are determined (to the destruction 
of their army) to make every penny they can by reducing our pay. 
Lord Combermere, who, as Commander of the Forces, ought to be 
in Calcutta, endeavouring to incréase rather than decrease our 
allowances, is now up the country, and seems to care nothing 
about the army, so long as these cuttings do not affect him. The 
Council is composed of the Governor-General, Lord Combermere, 
and the two oldest civilians in the country. Three out of these 
four are civil servants, and they care not how much the pay of the 
military is decreased, so long as they do not suffer by it. They 
have already reduced the pay of a Captain from 450 rupees to 270, 
that of a Lieutenant from 250 to 170, and that of an Ensign 
from 200 to 120 rupees per mensem ; but only at a few of the 
largest stations, where there are European regiments. This is of 
course to feel the pulse of the whole army, and if those officers 
whose pay has thus been shamefully reduced submit to it quietly, 
there is no doubt that we shall all be put upon the same allowances, 
They have at the same time increased the pay of all the Generals 
and Brigadiers nearly a thousand rupees per month, thinking that 
without their assistance the officers of the army can do nothing. I 
hope they will find themselves mistaken, and that we shall be able 
to show them we are not the fools they take us for. I assure you it 
is now with the greatest difficulty that I can live upon my pay, and I 
believe Iam one of the very few that do, or ever have done so. 
Should my pay be reduced to 120 rupees per month, it will be down- 
right starvation. You have heard that one pound at home (England) 
will go as far as five in this country, and I assure you upon my 
honour it is most true. Officers in this part of the country have 
the same appearances to keep up as the King’s at home; and how 
are they to do it? We flatter ourselves that our army is more re- 
spectable than the King’s, at present, (I mean, we have upon the 
whole, men of better education and families). Who will come out 
to this villanous country then? No one but ragamuflins, fugitives, 
and tinkers. Lord W. Bentinck has not, that I am aware of, done 
one single good action since his arrival. Grumbling will do no 
good. It is now we feel the want of the “ Liberty of the Press” in 
this country.’ 


Tue Governor-GENERAL. 


(From the Madras Gazette, Feb. 14.) 

The’ accounts from Calcutta of the Governor-General, we are 
happy to say, are satisfactory, and mention the probable return of 
his Lordship to the Presidency, on Monday, the 2d instant. Lady 
Bentinck is represented as having left Barrackpore on the 30th 
ult. to meet. his Lordship. The Right Hon. the Governor (Mr. 
Lushington) arrived at Vellore on the 25th. ult. on his tour 
through the Madras provinces. 
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PLuNDER OF BUSHIRE. 


- Accounts have been received from Bushire of the plunder of that 

place in November last, by the son of the Prince Royal of Persia, 
with a marauding force of about 1500 men, who advanced upon 
the place in the night, in three columns, and succeeded in carrying 
it. Their object being plunder only, they left it again, having car- 
ried off property to the amount of 25 lacs of rupees. The loss of 
lives has been comparatively trifling. The British residency ‘was 
just in a state of defence, anticipating an attack. The little force 
manifested great steadiness and coolness, and there can be no doubt 
that had they been put to the test they would have beat all the 
marauders off, but they were not tried. They could see the force ad- 
vancing, and they could hear all the noise and confusion of the at- 
tack, and the cries of the defenceless and the wounded, in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, as it was a remarkably still and serene 
night. Ofcourse they could not venture beyond their walls to 
render aid, or to interfere at all. After the attack the wounded 
were laid down at the gates of the Residency, and the tribute thus 
paid to the English character was not suffered to go unrewarded, 
for they were brought in and dressed, and treated with all possible 
care and humanity. 


SreaMiING VESSELS. 


We are glad to find that the plan of steaming vessels for the 
purpose of killing vermin and insects, and more particularly the white 
ant, is coming into use here. The Comet steamer was yesterday 
hauled alongside of the Penang Merchant and by means of ap- 
paratus prepared for the occasion, her steam was applied to that 
purpose in this vessel.for several hours ; the object was most com- 
pletely attained. In addition to this mode of effecting it, another 
valuable proof of its superiority to smoking, was displayed in this 
instance. Every leaky place in the vessel was shown by the water 
oozing outof it, and in this manner several leaks, which could not be 
before discovered, were made manifest. Thesteam itself, which escaped 
like smoke, could not be seen in the day-light, but the water oozing 
out, is of course visible in any light. ‘The expense of this mode of 
cleansing a vessel is very moderate, and far more complete than any 
other yet known ; in fact uo other has ever been found effectually 
to destroy the white ant, not even sinking vessels, we believe, 
which is infinitely more tedious and more expensive, and with large 
ships out of the question. 


The passengers of the Broxbournebury and Cornwall, left town 
yesterday morning in three steamers, which all started together, 
and a highly interesting spectacle it was, to witness this striking 
illustration of the rapid progress which has been made in the intro- 
duction into India of this invaluable mode of conveyance. . Ten 
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years ago—ay, even six, who would have ventured to affirm that in 
three or four years we should have eight or nine steam vessels plying 
on the Hooghly ? 

The steamers that started yesterday morning for Saugor, were the 
Emulous, the Telica, and the Firefly. The former took the lead:at 
starting in this interesting aquatic race, the Firefly pressed her 
close on the quarter, and last, not least, came the pretty little Telica. 
Her position in the race, however, is to be ascribed to her being 
deeper than usual. Chandpaul Ghaut was crowded at an early hour. 


Tue Neivcurrry Hits. 


Some months ago we published the substance of some information 
received by us relative to the Neilgherry Hills, which was more 
recently submitted to the public in a more authentic shape in the 
‘Government Gazette.’ We have lately been favoured with a 
further communication on the same subject : 


‘ Travelling from Calicut to the hills by palanquin, cannot be con- 
sidered expensive, when a distance of 178 miles may be performed 
for 50 rupees. Nothing, however, is to be had on the hills. Houses 
must be engaged for the visitor, previous to his arrival, else he may 
find himself without a habitation ; and even a cottage will cost him 
200rupees a month. The houses are in general low, with small rooms, 
which are best suited to the coldness of the climate. Living (inde- 
pendent of European articles) is exceedingly cheap. Beef and mut- 
ton are plentiful; turkeys one and two rupees each ; ducks three or 
four rupees a dozen ; and fowls one rupee a dozen. Food for servants 
and horses is equally abundant and reasonable. There is good shoot- 
ing of elk, boar, &c. for which a rifle will be necessary. Pointers 
and setters are of use. Greyhounds unnecessary. Beer and sherry 
are the favourite liquors, and next in succession, Madeira and Port. 
Claret is seldom touched. 

‘ White jackets or light clothes of any description are never worn. 
The gentlemen require all the warm clothing requisite in Europe ; 
and for the ladies, silks, bombazines, warm bonnets, cloaks, and 
stockings, with thick shoes, are indispensable. It is necessary for 
the traveller to take with him his household servants, or else he will 
find great difficulty, if not impossibility, to supply himself; and 
should they once fall sick, nothing could prevent their returning to 
the low country. The only chance, however, of keeping them well, 
is to clothe them as warmly as can be, in flannel jackets, cloth coats, 
trowsers, worsted stockings, and English shoes. As the only furni- 
ture found in the houses at the hills is a bed, tables, and a few chairs 
and carpets, it is necessary to take whatever else the traveller 
thinks necessary to his comfort. Chintz curtains for - beds 
and windows are requisite, and brass rods and knobs for_ the latter. 
As all the houses are provided with fire-grates, the visitor will be in 
want of fire-rugs, fire-irons, fenders, and hearth-brushes ; none of 
which things are to be bought on the hills. Warm boat cloaks, and 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 22. L 
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extra quantities of flannel and blankets, will be highly useful, 
together with books, stationary, umbrellas, parasols, and all knick- 
knacks for decorating a house. Much furniture is unnecessary, as 
there are seldom more than three rooms in a house, together with 
the sleeping apartments, every requisite for which must be con- 
veyed thither. Brass pins for hanging hats and cloaks on, are also 


desirable.’ 





Farat AFFRAY IN Pgrsia. 
Tabreez, February 20, 1829. 


‘ Knowing you to be much interested in Persian affairs, and a cir- 
cumstance of great political importance having occurred at Tehran 
ten days ago, I thought I would have the pleasure to communicate 
it to you myself, and shall be glad if it renders my letter acceptable 
to you. Mr. Grybydoff, the Russian ambassador, with his suite 
and guard of Cossacks, in all, I believe, thirty-five people, left this 
place for the Court of Tehran, about two months ago, on a mission, 
from the emperor, of congratulation to the king, on the late treaty 
of peace between this country and Russia. ‘This treaty, which you 
have no doubt seen, grants a power to the subjects of the respective 
kingdoms to go to and fro unmolested ; but the ambassador on his 
way thought fit to collect all the Armenians he could find, even 
such as were slaves in the time of Aga Mahmoud Khan, At 
Caobine he interfered in those matters so much as to give great 
offence amongst the people, by punishing very severely a Mohammie- 
dan, who was the neighbour merely of a man that had bought an 
Armenian slave, of which he was accused of being the accessory, 
although he was perfectly guiltless; this excited the indignation of 
the people so much, that he was seriously advised to depart, or they 
would not answer for his personal safety. Arrived at Tehran, every 
attention was paid him, a guard of honour being appointed him, 
and greater respect shown, I understand, than even to the splendid 
mission of General Yermouloff. But he chose to raise every 
possible grievance respecting those claims of the Armenian and 
Georgian subjects. The king’s eunuch, Aga Yhacoub, formerly an 
Armenian, but now a Mohammedan more than twenty years, having 
plundered the king to the amount of 40,000 or 50,000 tomauns, 
fled to the Russian ambassador’s for refuge, and’ he protected him 
against the claims of the king, and in contempt of his authority. 
He also granted refuge to two Armenians who had murdered a 
Mohammedan : but even this the Government overlooked, and com- 
promised the affair with the relatives of the deceased. Many other 
instances I could name of his interfering in the affairs of the 
Georgians and Armenians, even in contempt of the Persian Govern- 
ment: amongst others, he required two Armenian women being 
given up to him belonging to Allaya Khan, who were formerly 
Turkish slaves, brought from Van during the last war between this 
country and Turkey: these women did not seek his protection, but, 
on the contrary, wished to remain at Tehran, but he chose to con- 
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sider them as Armenian subjects, and that they should return to 
their country. The king remonstrated, and even condescended to 
send the women to the ambassador's residence, under the charge of 
one of his eunuchs, in order that they might be questioned by him 
as to the fact alluded to; but he refused to question them in 
the presence of the eunuch, whom he very ill treated and sent away, 
detaining the women by force, and contrary to the king’s orders. 
From what I can learn, by the accounts already received, these 
women were treated very barbarously by the Russians. In the 
morning they made their escape, and ran through the streets crying 
aloud for vengeance. This excited the indignation of the populace, 
who advanced, with menacing threats, to the residence of the ambas- 
sador. His house was then protected by about 100 of the king's 
guards, and from 20 to 30 Cossacks. These were ordered to fire upon 
the populace, and they killed six men. This exasperated the mob to 
the greatest height. The bodies of these men were then exposed in 
six different mosques, and the moolahs excited the people to fury, 
calling upon them for revenge on the murderers. The populace was 
then increased to about 30,000, inflamed by strong religious feeling, of 
the sacrifice of six Mussulmans by the Muscovite infidels ; nothing 
could stem their rage, and they went forward, resolved upon their 
utter destruction. The king, in the mean time, hearing of the 
tumult, ordered out 2,000 of the troops, or Tonbosses, to the rescue 
of the Russians, and sent his son, Ali Shah, to their personal as- 
sistance. The prince, at the risk of his life, succeeded in saving 
one of the ambassador's secretaries and two Cossacks ; with these 
exceptions the whole of the Russians were massacred, the exact 
number of which I cannot ascertain, but they are estimated to be 
30 at least. Such was the violence of the mob, that, to save young 
Maltzoff, they were obliged to carry him in a box through the 
street for protection, to the palace. Mr. Grybydoff, it is said, was 
killed by a blow from a stone in the temple: the people, seeing 
him fall, then rushed into the house, and murdered every Russian 
they could meet with. This horrible event has caused great con- 
sternation in the two Governments, both here and at Tehran. The 
king has sent to say that he will offer every indemnity to Russia 
which she may require for so horrible an outrage, over which he 
had no controul, and did his utmost to prevent. His Majesty over- 
looked many provocations of the Ambassador, that nothing might 
occur to disturb the peace with Russia ; and so tamely did he sub- 
mit to them, that it excited great indignation amongst the people, 
and it is a general opinion, that had the King gone into the midst 
of them during this insurrection, they would have sacrificed him to 
their fury : as it was, he was obliged to keep the door of his ark* 
shut. That the Russians brought upon themselves this horrid 
catastrophe, there can be no doubt: not that this is offered for an 





* The fortified part of the palace. 
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excuse for one of the most barbarous and outrageous deeds which 
has ever disgraced the annals of this or any other country. Mes- 
sengers are immediately going off to the Court of St. Petersburgh, 
and it will soon be seen what steps they take to revenge this out- 
rage on the dignity of the sovereign and the murder of his people : 
but I hope this deplorable event will not involve this country in any 
costly consequences, though the result of it can by no means be anti- 
cipated. His Royal Highness is plunged in the deepest grief on the 
occasion, and has ordered a general mourning amongst the people ; 
and I never saw him so deeply afflicted. I had the honour of an 
audience with him yesterday, and mentioned my intention of 
writing to you, which he particularly wished me to do. You had 
heard, perhaps, of his Royal Highness’s intention to visit St. Pe- 
tersburgh this spring, which I need not say is for a time postponed.’ 
Trape ar SINGAPORE. : 

The following is an extract of a letter from a commercial house 
at Singapore, dated January 13: , 

‘ Since we had the pleasure of addressing you per Scipio, a very 
important change has taken place in the demand for cotton twist in 
the China market. It has now been introduced into the interior, 
(formerly it was confined to the province of Canton), and the 
merchants from the northern provinces had purchased every bale 
in the market of low numbers at 48 dollars, paying the duty also. 
Our correspondent from China writes us, that they have no doubt 
but it will now become an extensive article of trade. The East 
India Company have ordered out 1000 bales this season. The 
Americans in your port will no doubt take an early advantage of 
the rise in price and demand, they having it in their power to take 
it direct to China. Our produce continues at the same price as 
when we last wrote, with the exception of sugar, of which the price 
is merely nominal, there being little or none in the market. 
English iron is in fair demand at 15/. per ton. We sold about 200 
tons per Francis Watson at this price; and nail iron at 171. 
Swedish steel is in great demand at 14 and 15 Spanish dollars per 
tub, and Swedish iron at about 21/. perton. Freights still continue 
low. The Jacob loaded at Canton, and transhipped her cargo here 
at 10/. per ton. The shipping charges at this place amounted to 
about one per cent. on the value of the goods.’ 

The trade in cotton twist or yarn referred to in the above letter is 
entirely new, and has been increasing from year to year. In 1816, 
two years after the opening of the East India trade, the quantity 
exported was only 624 lbs. Even in 1823 it was only 121,500 lbs. 
In 1826 it was 919,387 lbs., and in 1827 it was 3,063,556 lbs., and the 
declared value 273,990/. The trade down to that year was confined 
to our own possessions, and China was not tried until last season on 
account of the Company’s monopoly, although it was obvious that 
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the trade was far better suited to that country than to India,—raw 
cotton being an export from the one, and an import into the other. 
It is amusing to see the East India Company, after neglecting to 
supply the market for at least 30 years, now following the example 
of the free trade at an humble distance. With respect to iron, we 
have only to observe that a commodity, which is worth in England 
only 6/. or 7. per ton, is selling in India without difficulty at 15/. 
In 1827, we find that India, chiefly through the free trader, was 
supplied with no less than 17,127 tons of British iron, while the 
East India Company supplied China, having twice the population 
of India, and four times its wealth and industry, with no more than 
1973 tons, or less than one-eighth part of that. 


Mr. Warpven. 


From the Bombay Courier, Dec. 27, 1828. 


Mr. Romer, Sir Charles Malcolm, Sir Lionel Smith, and a 
numerous party of the friends of Mr. Warden, assembled at the 
Chief Secretary’s house in the Fort on Friday, for the purpose of 
presenting a farewell address to that gentleman on the occasion of 
his approaching departure to England. At 11 o'clock Sir Lionel 
Smith, accompanied by the gentlemen present, delivered the ad- 
dress, with the following expression of their sentiments : 

‘Mr. Warden, your friends now assembled have commissioned me 
to announce and deliver to you this farewell address. I could wish 
it had fallen on one better qualified to do justice to their feelings, 
and to your merits ; but I accepted the courtesy of their selection, be- 
cause I largely and sincerely participate in the intended compliment. 

‘Sir, these are occasions which impart alike both pain and plea~ 
sure. They bring regret on those contemplating their long separa- 
tion from valued friends, and they bring pleasure, as the means of 
manifesting our affection for those individuals who have passed a 
long career in our society, marked by the exercise of many amiable 
virtues. 

‘Sir, if there are few of your original cotemporaries present to 
partake in the gratification of the tributes now offered you, it will 
give you pleasure to find their high opinion of you confirmed by 
those who, with less pretensions in experience, equally appreciate 
the sterling qualities of your character, the recollection of which we 
may hope will prompt many here to follow in the same good course, 
shewing an example of 33 years of public service, honourably re- 
cognized by Government, and an example in private life, cherished 
by the parting applause of a large circle of friends. I will now, 
Sir, read to you our recorded sentiments, sincerely hoping they may 
afford you that solace and gratification in your retirement, which it 
is our object and our wish to confer : 
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“ To Francis Warden, Esquire. 


“ Dear Sir,—On the occasion of your return to England, it is 
impossible that those who have any knowledge of the high station 
you have so long held in the society of Bombay, can allow you to 
depart without conveying to you a proof that they are not insensible 
to the claims you have established on their friendship and respect. 


“ During thirty-three years which you have passed in this island, 
the generous hospitality of your roof, while it was enjoyed by all 
classes of the service, and of the community, was extended equally 
to the strangers who visited us, and especially to the young and in- 
experienced on their first reaching the shores of India. 

“ Your public-spirited activity to originate or promote every mea- 
sure brought forward for improving and beautifying the island, 
our public buildings, the statuary which adorns the Fort, and the 
extension of our roads for salubrious recreation, combine to com- 
memorate. 


“ The records of our public charities attest how much they are in- 
debted to your liberal support ; but the many instances in which 
you have stretched out a helping hand to merit in distress, and 
have dried up the tears of the widow and the orphan, are enrolled in 
a higher record. 


« As a token that these virtues will not soon be forgotten among 
us, it is our desire, while we offer you the expression of our 
warmest personal attachment, to request your acceptance of a piece 
of plate, with the following inscription : 


“ Presented to Francis Warden, Esq., by his friends, as a mark of 
the high sense they entertain of his private virtues, and of his 
generous exertions to promote the interests and happiness of this 
society, during thirty-three years. Bombay, a. p., 1828.” 


‘ We subscribe ourselves with great truth and regard, ever yours, 
John Malcolm, J. J. Sparrow, John Romer, Charles Malcolm, 
Lionel Smith, and above sixty gentlemen of the H. C. service, and 
of the community of Bombay. 


Mr. Warden spoke in reply to the following effect : 


‘Gentlemen,—I receive this address, and accept the valuable token 
you proffer to me with sentiments of the liveliest gratitude. After 
so long and uninterrupted a residence in this island, after having 
witnessed the various revolutions which have occured in its so- 
ciety, during that lengthened period, and to which a community 
like India is so constantly exposed ; after being doomed to mourn 
and regret, year after year, the loss, in the departure to their native 
land, of a very numerous list of esteemed and respected cotem- 
poraries in all branches of the service, and not insensible to the 
obstacles that opposed the formation of new ties of intimacy, I 
thought, at one time, gentlemen, I am free to confess, that I should 
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have bidden adieu to Bombay, and quitted the shores of India, with 
sensations of subdued concern ; for it was not unnatural in me to 
apprehend, that with a few endeared exceptions, endeared to me by 
long habits of confidential intercourse, I had out-lived and out- 
resided those friends and acquaintances on whose attachment I may 
have established some claims to consideration. The distinguished 
and honourable proof of approbation, however, which I have this 
day received, supported as it is by so highly respectalfle an as- 
sembly, and more especially the flattering inscription with which 
you propose so indelibly to commemorate my connection with the 
establishment of this presidency, have dissipated those impressions, 
and forcibly awakened in me those affections which I had early im- 
bibed, for a society in which I have passed the best period of my 
existence most happily, and, as I have this day the high gratifica- 
tion of being assured, in some degree, usefully in promoting the 
interests of the Presidency. That assurance I shall ever cherish 
with those proud sentiments of gratulation, which the respectable 
and independent body from which it has emanated, is so powerfully 
calculated to inspire. 


‘ If, gentlemen, the value of the token this day presented to me 
could be possibly enhanced in my estimation, it has been so, or at 
least it has been rendered the more acceptable from having been 
conveyed to me through the medium of that gallant and accom- 
plished officer, who has done me the honour of officiating as your 
representative on this occasion. I thank him for the sentiments, 
with which he has so kindly and eloquently spoken of me. I thank 
him the more cordially, under a conviction that those sentiments 
have been dictated by that honourable sincerity for which his 
character is so justly esteemed and respected. Gentlemen, the 
official situations which I have filled under this Government, have 
afforded me a full opportunity of forming a judgment on the charac- 
ters of those eminent officers, who, during the last thirty years, have 
been selected for the responsible and arduous office of conciliating 
and maintaining the discipline of an Indian army. It will be no 
disparagement to the reputation of those officers, when I say, that I 
have not known one whose claims to the exercise of that important 
command have been superior to those of Sir Lionel Smith ; for, 
with equal qualifications, he has the advantage of a long and 
active experience in India, which they had not; that experi- 
ence, combined with his known attachment to the Natives in 
general, and to the Naiive soldiery in particular; and with the 
thorough knowledge which he has acquired of the delicate structure 
and composition of an Indian army, point him out as the fittest suc- 
cessor for the vacancy about to be created by the return to England 
of our Commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas Bradford—a name, gentle- 
men, which I cannot mention but with the strongest feelings of 
private esteem and of public. admiration, associated, as it so nobly 
is, with the renown of the British arms ; I cannot deny myself the 
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expression of a hope that the long and brilliant service of Sir Lionel 
Smith: may be rewarded by a permanent nomination to the com- 
mand of an army devoted to his person. The nomination would be 
hailed with enthusiasm by the unanimous voice of his comrades, 
and, above all, a consideration at all times of the first importance 
to the popularity of our rule, and to the security of our ascendancy, 
by the affectionate voice of the Native branch of the army of 
Bombay. Gentlemen, by the proceedings of this day, for which I 
have so imperfectly expressed my deep sense of gratitude for the 
obligations you have conferred upon me, you have raised my 
character in self-respect and self-estimation. You have crowned 
and rewarded the termination of my career in India to the full 
measure of my ambition.’ 





New SETTLEMENT IN THE DeEKHAN. 


Tue following Proclamation, by the Rajah of Sattarah, has, we 
understand, been lately circulated throughout his dominions, and is 
worthy of general publicity for the gratifying evidence it contains 
of the zeal with which the Rajah is co-operating with the Bombay 
Government to render Mahabuleshwar a popular place of resort. 
His highness has already made an excellent road from Sattarah to 
Mahabuleshwar, and intends this year to carry it on as far as the head 
of the Par Ghaut, which is the boundary of his territories. The Go- 
vernment of the Presidency will, we learn, complete the remainder 
to Mhar, at the head of the Bancote River: bungalows are also 
to be built on the line of road for the occupation of travellers. The 
delightful coolness of the climate, and the convenience of its situation, 
therefore warrants the belief that Mahabuleshwar will soon become 
a favorite and fashionable rusticating spot during the hot months, 
while its advantages as a depot for invalid officers and soldiers, will, 
we are sure, amply repay the expense incurred by Government in 
its establishment. ‘The hospitals for the troops are said be in a 
state of great forwardness, and one of the ablest and most intelligent 
surgeons of the establishment has been appointed to the medical 
duties. 


‘ Proclamation by his Highness the Rajah of Satturah. 


‘Be it known to all the subjects of his Highness the Rajah: of 
Sattarah (Sreemunt Meha Raj Shri Meha Raj Chitraputte.) 

‘Near Joule there is a mountain, on the east of which is the 
Tac Ghaut, on the west near Prutup Ghurh in the Kindrore Ghaut, 
and the Coorottee Ghaut is to the south. On the north side, and in 
one corner of this mountain, is Mahabuleshwar, and the source of 
the holy Krishna. On the summit, near this place, is a spot called 
Nher, or the Wilderness, the air of which is remarkably fine during 
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the hot weather, in consequence of which his Excellency Sir John 
Malcolm, and English gentlemen, have built houses for themselves 
and barracks for the soldiers. 

‘We likewise intend building on that spot. . In order that all 
necessaries may be at hand, merchants should settle on the moun- 
tains, and form a Pettah there, which certainly will flourish, as trade 
will be drawn into this channel, in consequence of a road which it is 
our intention to make over the Phar Ghaut. 

‘ Here then there shall be a Pettah, and it shall be called Malcolm 
Petk ; and it shall be protected, and it shall flourish. 

‘ Gop Save tHE Kine !’ 


Great Gun aT BEEJAPOOR. 


A correspondent at Beejapoor has sent us a circumstantial ac- 
count of the firing of a gun—not one of your paltry pop-gun 24- 
pounders, but of the great great-gun of Beejapore. We have often 
heard of this monstrous specimen of an engine of destruction, but 
ever imagined that, like the huge fowling-pieces at Beckwith’s, on 
Snow-hill, it was only meant for a kind of chef-d’ceuvre of the ma- 
nufacturer’s, got up to exhibit the extent of his skill. It appears 
however to have all the properties of the pigmy artillery, as the 
following account will show :— 


‘ To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 


‘ Sir—It may be interesting to those of your readers, who have vi- 
sited Palmyra in the Deckan, to hear that the large gun on the S. W. 
bastion of this city, was charged by order of the Rajah (with 40 
seers, about 100lbs. of powder) and fired yesterday evening, at 
sunset. 

‘The powder, from its coarse quality, threw forth an immense vo- 
lume of smoke, which was truly grand, although the report was 
weak in comparison to what was expected, perhaps equal to that of 
a42-pounder. The gun shook the frame, and rebounded on the 
wall without any injury. 

‘ This circumstance excited a degree of sensation amongst the in- 
habitants (10,000), many had left their houses with their families 
10 and 15 miles : and every Bunyian shutting his shop and retiring 
from its walls. The gun had been discharged by Aurungzebe 
150 years before. 

‘The muzzle has the figure of a lion’s head, with an elephant walk- 
ing into its mouth. ‘The dimensions, inside 2, and outside 44 
feet diameter ; in length, 124 feet ; circumference 13} feet ; through- 
out inside chamber 14 inches, diameter 5 feet. 

‘ His Highness has been here ten days, and will move on the 11th 
current to Ukulkote, afterwards to Punderpoor, Fultun, and Sing- 
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her, returning to Satarrah by the 15th proximo. His retinue con- 
sists of a part of the body guard, 100 horse, 300 irregular horse, 
and 200 Bombay infantry ; 10 elephants, 154 camels, besides 2000 
followers. The greatest order prevails, and every article is strictly 
paid for in the different villages. The cultivators of ground, instead 
of considering his visit as in former times, a curse, now hail his 
visits as a blessing in every respect.—Beejapoor, Jun. 6. 





REMARKABLE OccURRENCE AT MapRAS. 


The new year has been ushered in with the usual festivities. The 
Right Honourable the Governor gave a large dinner party on New 
Year’sDay; and at about half-past 9 o’clock proceeded to the banquet- 
ing room, which was soon filled with a gayassemblage. ‘The splendid 
picture presented to the Right Honorable the Governor, by the Earl 
of Powis, of his illustrious ancestor the Great Clive, was, on this 
occasion, decorated with laurels, and under it was suspended the 
portrait of Josiah Webbe, Esquire, to which the following extract 
from the answer of Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General of 
India, and formerly Governor of this Presidency, to the address to 
his Lordship from the settlement of Madras in August last, was 
affixed : 

‘Under my immediate and excellent predecessor, Lord Clive, 
the true principles of Indian government had been worked up to 
the highest pitch of elevation. Through every part of the admi- 
nistration there prevailed an exalted sense of honour, a proud 
integrity, an extraordinary display of zeal and activity in the dis- 
charge of every public duty. Mine was only the humble task of 
keeping up what had been so happily established. Of the acts of 
my successors [ can have but little knowledge. But your late 
lamented governor, and my esteemed friend, was, at the time I have 
been speaking of, associated with other great names,— Webbe, Close, 
and a long list of living characters, whom it might be invidious to 
mention, and engaged in the same distinguished career.’ 


At 12 o'clock, the Right Honorable the Governor led his 
Highness the Naib-i-Mooktar to the gallery, in which a supper, 
served up in the most elegant style, was laid, and his Highness 
~ leave the scene of hospitality and gaiety until about one 
o'clock. 


We were sorry on this occasion to be witnesses to the display of 
one of those ebullitions of furious passion and sanguinary vengeance 
which unfortunately are of no unfrequent occurrence in Asiatic 
history. A trooper of the body guard, who was off duty and in his 
undress, had come to see the tamasha, and, for this purpose, had 
introduced himself into the gallery of the banqueting room, from 
which one of the government peons, knowing that he had no per- 
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mission to be there, desired him to move. A dispute arose between 
them, but the trooper in the end was driven down the steps of the 
banqueting room by the peon and other servants, and in going away 
he was heard to threaten the peon with revenge, saying that he 
would make marks upon his badge that would teach him how to 
insult a sepoy. This was about eleven o'clock. It appears that 
the trooper, after reflecting some time upon the disgrace he thought 
he had suffered, went to the barracks for his pistols, where he 
arrived at twelve o’clock. Having got in and secured them, and 
two cartridges with bullets, he made a pretence for quitting the 
barracks, and thus getting out he proceeded towards the banquet- 
ing room, having loaded his pistols on the bridge. He then pro- 
ceeded to the steps leading up to the terrace in front of the banquet- 
ing room. Shortly after his Highness the Naib came down with 
the Governor, got into his carriage and went away. When the 
Governor with his staff were returning up the stairs, the peon, 
whom the trooper was in search of, appeared to be coming down 
the stairs—the trooper took from his girdle one pistol, and shutting 
his eyes, he fired it at the person he took for the peon, and with 
his left hand held the other pistol to his own breast. The right 
hand pistol went off, and the ball struck a servant of Delawar 
Khan, one of his Highness the Nabob’s Moonshees, who was in a 
line with the peon on the lower steps, attending upon his master, 
waiting for the carriage to convey him away. The wounded man 
was sent to the general hospital, and, we are happy to say, is doing 
well; and, considering the excited state of the trooper’s feelings, it 
is fortunate no injury was done to any other person, which may be 
ascribed to the pistol having been held so close to the man’s back, 
that though it burnt the flesh and his jacket, the ball did not pass 
through, but was found lodged in the top of his shoulder, and 
easily taken out by Doctor Shee, of the 13th Dragoons, who was 
luckily present onthe spot. This pistol seems to have been dropped 
immediately after it was fired. The pistol which the infatuated 
man intended for his own destruction, and pointed to his stomach, 
missed fire. When he found this was the case, he threw it down 
also, ran away, and succeeded in making his escape. At about 
eleven o'clock the next morning, however, he was seized by the 
Subidar Major of the body guard, of Seid Hussun, and was delivered 
over to the civil power, and has since made a full confession, 
entirely confirming this statement. He is only eighteen years 
old.— Govt. Gaz. Jun. 5. 
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Tue Harry Nicar. 
(Literally versified from the Arabic of Almokry). 


I. 

As the glorious sun was setting 
Whispered Fatima to me ; 

“ When the star of night is risen, 
« Ahmed ! I will haste to to thee !” 


Il. 

Soft as the gloom the morning pierces, 
Lightly as the zephyrs play 

On the lake’s unruffled surface, 
Footsteps bounding come this way. 


Ill. 

At her approach reviv’d is nature, 
Round me all things perfume breathe, 

Flowers their sweetest scents discover, 
Shine their beauties from beneath. 


Iv. 
As the student with devotion 
Each holy page with rapture views, 
Of each light steps I kiss the traces 
Shewn by the faintly-pressed dews. 


v. 
Night o’er all her empire stretches, 

And all things sleep but love alone, 
There this earthly angel seated, 

Her charms the beauteous moon out-shone. 


VI. 
Now I clasp her to my bosom, 
And now her lips, to mine I press ; 
But unfurl’d is morning’s standard, 
To summon both from happiness. 


Vil. 
Alas! and thus our fond endearments 
Day and fate alike suspend. 
O night Alkadr,* night of glory ! 
To favour lovers’ joys descend ! 


* The night of glory and power, on which God disposed all things, with wis- 
dom, is much revered by the Mohammedans, and is believed to be renewed eve 
ear. It is the most fortunate of all seasons. On that night the Koran, whic 
ad existed from all eternity, was transported by the command of God, from the 
seventh heaven, to that of the moon, which is the lowest of the seven. From 
this heaven, Gabriel communicated the whole book to Mahomet by small portions 
at a time,—so small indeed, that twenty-three years were required to communi- 
cate it. 








Reports oF Proceepincs tn THE Country, ror Opposinc THE 
East [np1a Monopoty. 


[Since the rising of Parliament, there has been a general relaxation of the efforts making 
in the Country, to oppose, by petition, the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter. 
Nevertheless, there have been already presented to both Houses not less than fifty Petitions 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland, so that the subject has taken deep root, and will 
greatly increase in interest between this and'the next Session: In the mean time, and in 
order to keep the matter continually before the eyes of the public, we give insertion, in our 
present Number, to the reports selected for our last, and then omitted for want of room: 
and shall continue to make this Journal a faithful Record of all that transpires (as far as 
we can obtain the requisite information) in every part of the kingdom; being convinced 
of the great importance of collecting together, in one convenient and accessible repository, 
the scattered opinions and resolutions which will very soon become desirable matter of 
Teference—and acquire a degree of importance that it may not, in the eyes of some, be 


now supposed to possess.] 


Pusiic MEETING ON THE East Inp1a Company’s Monopoty. 


From the Luncaster Gazette. 


On Thursday last, a meeting was held at the Town-hall, in this town, 
to consider the propriety of petitioning the Legislature against the 
renewal of the charter of the East India Company. 

On the motion of Mr. Alderman GiLEs, the Mayor took the chair. 


The object of the meeting was perspicuously stated by the Mayor, 
who mentioned several facts, shewing the necessity in the present state 
of the kingdom, and the propriety as a measure of justice and policy 
towards the Eastern nations under British dominion, of opening, as 
early as practicable, a free trade to those countries. His Worship 
then invited the meeting, which was numerous and highly respectable, 
toa calm discussion of this most important subject. 

Mr. Alderman GILEs said, that he should only trespass for a short 
time upon the attention of the meeting, as there were doubtless other 
gentlemen present, who had better opportunities of studying the ques- 
tion, and preparing themselves for the occasion. There was one subject, 
however, of great importance, to which he must advert. It was im- 
possible for any one to contemplate the present aspect of the country, 
without feelings of deep commiseration for the operative manufac- 
turers. They were now enduring privations and distress almost without 
example, and were rapidly approaching the state of destitution which 
prevailed in 1825. Their distress arose from no fault of their own, 
but from causes over which they had no control, from a redundance of 
population, and overproduction of manufactured goods ; but whatever 
the cause might be, the present state of affairs was of so formidable a 
nature as to call for the serious consideration of the public. It was 
absolutely necessary to provide some other market for the manufac- 
tured produce of this country, and he was not able to point to any 
other quarter than the East for an outlet to our goods. Yet the East 
India Company’s Charter had undoubtedly contributed to prevent the 
extension of the commerce and manufactures of the kingdom. No 
person was allowed to land without a license, and those who were so 
allowed, were only permitted to travel a short distance towards the 
interior. The propriety, and indeed the necessity of opening the trade 
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in this direction, at the expiration of the term of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, was so clearly proved, that when the question was 
brought before Parliament it could meet with very little opposition, 
and there could be no doubt, but the members for this borough would 
give every support to a measure of such vital importance to the 
country. Before submitting the motion, which had been put into his 
hands, he would read a portion of a newspaper, which he thought 
worth the attention of the meeting. Mr. Giles here read the following 
extract: ‘It has been stated, that ‘‘ owing to the prejudices of the 
Natives, no importation of British goods, beyond that of a few hundred 
pounds’ worth of scissors and needles for the use of British residents, 
could ever make its way into India.” The best commentary upon all 
which, is, that in the year 1818, woollen goods were exported from this 
country to India, of the official value of £500,000 ; in 1827, £940,000. 
In 1814, the plain calicos that were exported from Great Britain to 
India, measured 200,000 yards; in 1827, 20,000,000 yards. In 1813, 
the printed calicos exported hence to India, measured, 600,000 ; in 1827, 
14,000,000 yards. To prove even the recent and enormous growth of 
the export trade to our Indian empire, it is also stated, that so short a 
time ago as in the year 1824, there was exported of cotton yarn to 
India, 105,000 Ibs., and in 1827, 4,600,000 lbs. But cotton yarn must 
be first put in the loom before it can be made available for consump- 
tion ; so here is a proof, not only of the extent to which India, under a 
relaxation of the monopoly, has overcome ‘ her prejudices,’ so far as 
to prefer the staple manufacture of this country to her own, but of her 
power to extend her native cotton manufacture, through the use of 
cotton twist supplied by England, simultaneously with her consumption 
of British calicos, the product of her own, or of American raw cotton. 
Among other fruits of the monopoly it appears that we have bad cotton, 
bad rice, and many bad things from India, which would all be improved 
in quality, were Englishmen enabled to proceed thither to cultivate the 
soil and to settle. The change which has taken place in the article of 
indigo, is adduced as a striking instance of what would happen, was 
the culture of Indian produce generally free. That article is now 
grown by private English traders, who have permission to visit the 
interior districts, and in consequence, its reputation and value are so 

raised as to beat every other out of market. Allow the trade to be 
thrown open to the culture of Englishmen, relieve them from the unfair 
burthen and embarrassment laid upon all private residents in the 

interior of the country, the raw material from nearly the worst, will 

then have fair play and prove the skilful hand, into which it shall have 
fallen.’ The worthy Alderman concluded by moving the first: resolu- 

tion. 

BenJAMIN DockrAy, Esq., in seconding the rosolution, said that ° 
success in the endeavours which are using in many parts of the king- 
dom, on the present occasion, will depend on the zealous co-operation of 
those who are convinced of the extensive good, which is to be hoped 
for by this measure. Lancaster is a small place, but it would be an 
unworthy excuse for declining to lend our assistance, that as all we 
can do is but little, therefore that little we will not do. But it is the 
privilege of every good cause, and every meritorious course of action, 
that no part of what is done is without its value. Qn the present 
occasion, all the exertion that can be applied will not be more than is 
necessary to accomplish the object in view. At the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company in 1814, petitions and deputations 
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were sent to London, and great efforts employed to resist the influence 
of the Company ; and yet all which was obtained, in relaxation of the 
Company’s exclusive privileges, was comparatively inconsiderable ; 
and the new-acquired rights were accompanied by such difficulties and 
obstacles of various kinds, as might have seemed suflicient to render 
them of little value or effect. If much more is accomplished now, it 
will be because, to the representations made by the principal towns, 
such as Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow, are added 
the pressing representations of numerous places of secondary impor- 
tance. Collectively they are the demonstration of a general uniformity 
of public sentiment, to which the Legislature never fails to lend a com- 
pliant attention. There are peculiarities in the present crisis of the 
country, which give a double importance, at this time, to the question 
of opening the resources of the East, as extensively as possible, to 
British enterprise and industry. The rapid increase which has arisen 
recently in the productive powers of machinery, the rising commercial 
spirit of other nations since the peace, the demonstrations on the part 
of the United States in particular, of a policy restricting our commerce 
with them, the continual accumulation of English capital insufficiently 
employed ;—all these considerations concur to urge upon this country 
the policy of extending our commercial intercourse with the Eastern 
World. And it is a prospect so abounding in advantages to the empire 
at large, equally to those distant and invaluable possessions, and to our 
interests at home, that the people of England would show a supineness, 
very unlike the native energy of the English character, if they suffer 
the present opportunity to pass without taking full advantage of it. 
That abundance of capital which, if due means are provided for its 
healthful circulation, is as the vital stream of commercial prosperity ; 
if such means are not provided, will soon expend itself and become 
lost, in schemes of futile and hazardous experiment, as was the case 
recently in the South American and Mexican loans and mining specu- 
lations ; in which, from 9 to 12 millions of British capital have been 
extinguished as if they had never existed. Restrained until it rises 
higher and higher, it will in time burst its banks only to produce ruin 
and devastation, instead of gently and freely distributing itself, in 
innumerable and fertilizing streams. Whatis wanting is not capital, 
but credit, that is to say, a reasonable confidence in the prospects of 
commercial operations; and there is no branch of industry, and no 
species of property, which would not be at least remotely benefited 
by the activity of commerce which would be produced by opening the 
trade to India. Interposing between England and the East, the East 
India Company prevents the wants of each being supplied by the 
surplus productions of the other ; prevents the riches of those teeming 
climes being exchanged for the abundant and unrivalled products of 
our mechanic skill. It is also a most important consideration, that the 
productive power of India is capable of increase to a boundless extent, 
by the local application of English skill, capital, and science. Nor will 
its resources ever fully develope themselves, till this takes place. In 
regard to cotton, superior methods of culture, it is well known, would 
carry that article to a perfection of quality, and an abundance of pro- 
duction, which would relieve us from our present hazardous and most 
undesirable dependance on the United States, The commerce which 
is actually carried on by the Company in India, is, in truth, very incon- 
siderable, and the question between them and the public, as to the 
commerce of India, is not so much whether a trade disadvantageously 
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carried on by the Company should be suffered to devolve to other par- 
ties, who would conduct it with far more advantage ;—but whether an 
extensive trade, become necessary to the commercial prosperity of 
England, should not be suffered to arise, which, as far as the Company 
is concerned, at present hardly exists. If happily this important 
measure should be accomplished, and British commerce be suffered 
to exert its expansive energies throughout the boundless countries of 
the East, connecting more closely our Eastern possessions with the 
United Kingdom, relieving to an incalculable degree the difficulties 
under which we labour at home,—and reciprocating to those distant 
regions the blessings of civilization and science, and that highest of 
blessings, the diffusion of Christian Truth ;—it will be one more, and 
not the least, of the many distinguished instances of improvement in 
the national policy of this country, which will endear to distant times 
the memory of the present reign. 

E. Horney, Esq., rose to propose the next resolution. He said, that 
after the intelligent speeches which had been made, he felt that little 
could be added by him; but in proposing the resolution for which pur- 
pose he had risen, he should make a few observations. Monopoly, 
however it might be considered by our ancestors in accordance with 
their views of political economy, was opposed to the real interests of 
the community. He believed, every one he had the honour to address, 
was convinced, that the distress which prevailed, was not to be attri- 
buted to the want of capital, nor of that skill and enterprise, which 
was the honour of our British merchants. (Cheers.) There wanted a 
a large field of enterprize, to extend itself more fully. He therefore 
could not consider it going too far to ask for that field to be opened 
entirely, which was opened already to a very small portion of this 
country, and to foreigners ; and he was aware, that by a free trade to 
the East, a very large field would be opened. Since the trade in a few 
articles had been thrown open, it had increased in a great degree ; for 
instance, the trade in indigo was opened, and that branch had extended 
immensely ; and the export of manufactures would advance in a similar 
degree, because from that country the raw material came, and this 
country was enabled to work it up ata very cheap rate; therefore it 
was only right to infer that they would deal extensively in our manu- 
factured goods. The trade in tin, and in antimony, and the still more 
extensive trade in opium, had increased ; the latter, he believed, four- 
fold. There would be a large field opened for British capital; it was 
therefore the duty of every individual, however humble his situation 
might be, to join in removing that great monopoly. (Cheers.) It was 
impossible he could have other than pure motives for what he had 
said, as he was not in trade, nor likely ever to be, and therefore he 
should not be interested in the results. He concluded by moving the 
next resolution. 

. Mr. Tuos. H. Hicein felt much anxiety and regret, that the resolu- 
tion he was about to second had not fallen into abler hands; he had, 
however, much satisfaction in hearing the preceding speakers, who had 
greatly narrowed what he had intended to offer to the notice of the 
meeting, by the eloquent and masterly manner in which they had 
treated the subject. Although the trade had been but partially thrown 
open to British enterprize and skill, yet the result was highly satis- 
factory. In the year 1814, the export of plain and printed calicos 
amounted to 818,208 yards; in 1827, 34,295,131 yards, being an in- 
crease of ninety-three fold on that description of goods, worn prin- 
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cipally by the Natives. A corresponding increase had also taken place 
in our exports of hardware, earthenware, and of cotton twist. In the 
three first months of this year, viz., January, February, and March, we had 
exported 106,953 Ibs. of cotton twist; and of calicos, cambrics, &c%, 
3,637,582 yards, clearly shewing that the export was progressively aug- 
menting, notwithstanding the period had been one of considerable com- 
mercial difficulty, and not very favourable to extended commerce. In 1828, 
the exports to India amounted to 4,300,000/., which, in fact, exceeded the 
Company’s exports seven fold, for the same year, having all India open to 
them. Yet in their reports they inform us, that they lose by their exports 
of British manufactures, and that they only continue the trade for the be- 
nefit of the country, and with certain loss to the Company. If, gentlemen, 
such is the fact, we can only account for it, by the lavish manner in which 
they conduct every branch of their trade. Had such been the result to the 
private trader, we should not have had the amazing increase before stated. 
Since 1814, the period when the trade was partially opened, the imports of 
sugar have increased ten-fold, of which the Company imported one-fifth, 
yet in 1823, they state that they had lost 50 per cent. by the part they had 
imported. In 1819, Singapore was taken possession of by the British, and 
made an open port ; in 1827, the imports were 13,387,185 sieca rupees, 
with a corresponding export. Since 1819, America has had an increasing 
trade to the East Indies and to China, yet the British merchant has not been 
allowed to trade to the latter, and only to the former, surrounded and en- 
cumbered with restrictions. The East India Company would have us also 
believe that even by their trade to China, they are losers. In 1821, they say, 
‘by our exports of British manufacture to China, we lose annually, upon an 
average of 26 years, 64,000/.; all our efforts to introduce .British manu- 
factures have totally failed, and no new article has heen exported during 
the last twenty years.’ How can such a statement be supported? The 
facts before enumerated plainly show that they can be introduced, and to 
a great extent, if we can only be allowed to make the experiment. The 
obstructions offered to the private trader by the Company, were most eb- 
noxious and unjust, no Englishmen being allowed to reside at a greater 
distance than ten miles from the Presidencies, he could not trayel into the 
interior without leave, and if he offended in any degree he was liable to 
banishment without trial, and all his prospects in life ruined. It was not 
right that the trade of the country should be carried on in this cramped 
manner ; it almost rendered it a curse rather than a blessing. In 1814 the 
total exports of the Company were 870,000/.; from 1813 to 1823, they 
averaged only 680,000/.—contrast this with the exports of 1828. The mono- 
poly of tea trade was shameful ; the inhabitants of this country were taxed 
not less than 2,500,000/., to support the present system, and tea could be 
purchased by our continental neighbours full 100 per cent. cheaper (duty 
free) than the East India Company chose to supply the consumers in this 
country. The debt of the Company in 1792, amounted to seven millions ; 
it soon after reached twenty-five millions, and has since greatly increased, 
notwithstanding their revenue amounts to the enormous sum of 23,000,000/, 
annually. So lavish is the expenditure of the Company, that I am not sur- 
prised that their trade should not answer, when a single pound of cotton 
twist cost 50 per cent. more by the Com any’s ships than by the free trader ; 
and if it goes through the agents of the Company’s hands, before it reaches 
the consumer, it is enhanced 150 per cent. For these reasons, gentlemen, 
I have only to say, that the resolution has my most cordiaLassent, and I 
trust it will be equally well received by this meeting. 

J. Grec, Esq. then rose, and spoke to the following effect:—It is with 
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the greatest pleasure, but with feelings of extreme inefficiency, that I come 
forward to.add my feeble voice to the opinions of the gentlemen who have 
preceded me ; and, after the forcible manner in which they have urged the 
importance of opening the trade to the East, it is unnecessary for me to say 
much on the subject. It does, however, appear most curiously absurd, 
that a nation of twenty millions of people, most of whom have been brought 
into existence through the genial influence of commerce and manufactures 
—a nation which has been raised to its present elevation of greatness 
wealth, and civilizaton, by its commerce with half of the globe, should lay 
the hand of prohibition on any intercourse with the other half. While we 
are forcing our fabrics into the deserts and wilds of America—while we are 
endeavouring to form commercial treaties with central Africa—and while 
Russian merchants struggle across the vast plains of Tartary, to supply the 
Mandarins with English manufactures, our wise institutions deny us the 
power of trading to India, along that great high road, with which heaven 
has so beneficially furnished us. There is a consideration connected with 
this subject, which I doubt not you will agree with me in considering of 
great importance. We have assumed the reins of government over a most 
extensive empire, containing a population equal to that of the half of 
Europe; and I conceive we are bound to impart to the Natives the advan- 
tages of British institutions and civilisation, and the blessings of the Christian 
religion. It appears to me, that the best way of effecting this, is by forming 
commercial establishments through every ‘part of this vast peninsula; and, 
_— the foundation of those feelings of good-will and mutual dependence, 
which commercial intercourse will ever produce, gradually to raise the 
superstructure of the moral and political improvement of India. We must 
all feel it a disgrace that, at present, the Christian religion, so far from 
being encouraged, or even intolerated, is persecuted and opposed by a 
company of Christian merchants. Mr. Greg concluded by moving the 
next resolution. 

Mr. Alderman NotraGe, in seconding the resolution, said that nothing 
he could say, would add weight to the able observations which had already 
been made. 

Mr. Gregson then addressed the meeting as follows:—I had a resolution 
put into my hands on entering the room, but I am not at all prepared to 
enlarge upon the merits of the question before this meeting, nor, indeed, is 
it necessary ; the gentlemen who have preceded me having fully, and I think 
satisfactorily, stated the propriety of adopting the proposed measure. On 
the China trade, I take leave to make a short observation. It is a well- 
known fact, that British capital is employed in a foreign country, and in 
foreign shipping in a lucrative trade to China; whilst British merchants 
and British ships are strictly excluded from any participation in it. It is 
not the employment of British capital in this way, that is most to be re- 
gretted ; it is to this nation a more serious grievance, that the marine of a 
foreign power and her seamen are augmented, whilst the ships of our own 
nation remain unemployed, and a check is put to the nursery and rearing 
of British seamen. If this system is so continued, where are we to look 
for British seamen when the time comes that we want to man ‘old 
England’s wooden walls?’ I think it is quite necessary that the senti- 
ments of this country, upon so important a question, should be made known. 

W. Hinpe, Esq. seconded the resolution. 

The petition was then read by the Town-Clerk, and was as follows :— 


‘ To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 
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©The merchants, manufacturers, traders, and other of the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Lancaster, in the County Palatine of Lancaster, 

¢Humbly prayeth, : 

‘ That the trade to China, and the interior of India may be thrown open at the 
earliest possible period. That the monopoly of tea may be abolished. That the 
right of his Majesty’s subjects to settle in India may be established by law. 
That the power of banishment without trial, and the conviction of a defined of- 
fence may no longer be allowed; and that enquiry may be instituted forthwith 
into the present condition of all regions within the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, in order that such measures may be adopted as shall speedily de- 
velope the resources of those countries, and most effectually promote the welfare 
of the inhabitants. 

‘ And your Petitioners will ever pray,’ &c. 

Mr. EsxkriccE, in moving the adoption of the petitions by the meeting, 
observed that much had been said, and well said, and he would add, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that there was not a British subject who must not 
see the necessity of laying open the trade. The agriculturjst, as well as the 
manufacturer, was in distress, and why? because of the weight of taxes. 
He was unable to go on although he possessed sufficient capital. The 
reason was, that he had no market for his goods; or, if he had, he must sell 
to disadvantage. He was convinced that the time had arrived when the 
East India Company’s charter ought to be set aside. When the charter 
was granted there were few enlightened merchants, and little capital, but 
now, he thanked God, there were both. 

Mr. James CrusFietp seconded the resolution. 

E. Hornsy, Esq. said he had the satisfaction of proposing the last reso- 
lution, which he was convinced would be received with pleasure by the 
meeting ; for all would bear testimony to the honourable conduct of the 
worthy Mayor in so promptly calling the meeting, and the zeal and atten- 
tion he had displayed in the chair. (Cheers.) 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 

The petitions then received a number of signatures, and are now lying at 
the Town Hall to enable those who have not yet signed to do so. 


From * The Dublin Journal. 


We are glad to find that Ireland appears at length to be roused on the 
important subject of the East India Monopoly. We have not time this 
day to offer any extended observations on the subject. We request, how- 
ever, the particular attention of the public to the following Petition of the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce. We suppose the example will be followed 
by every other Mercantile Body in Ireland :— 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdum of Great Britain and 
Treland, in Parliament assembled. 


The Humble Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Dublin, 


‘ SuewrtH,—That as the period approaches when the question connected with 
the expiration of the Charter of the East India Company, must come under the 
consideration of your Honourable House, your Petitioners, in concurrence with the 
Mercantile and Manufacturing Classes in other parts of the United Kingdom, beg 
leave to express their conviction, that the commerce and manufactures, and con- 
sequently the general interests of the British Empire, could not fail to derive incal- 
culable advantages from the removal of the existing restrictions on the trade with 


the East Indies and China. 
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«That with respect to an East Indian trade, your Petitioners conclude, that such 
would be the necessary consequence of a free commercial intercourse with a vast 
and populous region, abounding in natural wealth, and possessing the capacity of 
yielding, in unlimited quantities, the principal materials of European manufacture— 
a capacity which requires only to be improved by the unrestricted application of 
individual intelligence and adequate capital, to be brought into a state of the most 
beneficial activity. That the new and extensive markets, which there is reason to 
expect, would thus be opened for the products of British industry and for the em- 
ployment of British capital, enterprise and skill, would powerfully contribute, not 
only to raise the commercial and manufacturing prosperity of the Empire, but to 
establish it on a firm and more permanent basis than has hitherto been found prac- 
ticable—for your Petitioners humbly submit, that in the great and growing con- 
sumption of British commodities by British subjects, which such an intercourse 
could scarcely fail to create, the best provision would be made against the un- 
friendly or mistaken regulations of other States, or the want of a demand for our 
manufactured articles commensurate with the national powers of production, and 
the best security would consequently he obtained against the recurrence of the 
ruinous fluctuations and reverses to which the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests of these countries have of late years been so exceedingly liable. 

‘That with reference to the trade with China, your Petitioners humbly submit 
that the monopoly of that trade, exercised by the East India Company, in virtue of 
their Charter, is alike unjust in its principle, and impolitic in its consequences— 
it limits commercial enterprise, excludes British subjects from any participation in 
an extensive and lucrative commerce, open to every other people besides, and by 
raising the price of tea (an article of universal use, the duty on which is propor- 
tionate to its official cost) far beyond its intrinsic value, it has the effect of 
materially aggravating the burden of national taxation. 

‘ That your Petitioners entertain a sanguine expectation that Ireland, by the 
gradual development of her resources, and the progressive improvement of her 
commerce and manufactures, will, at no distant period, be qualified to enjoy a 
direct participation in the benefits of an Eastern traffic; but, in the mean time, 
your Petitioners are deeply sensible, that bound as she is by indissoluble ties, and 
acommon interest to the sister kingdom, nothing can either advance or depress 
the prosperity of the one without affecting, with a correspondent influence, the con- 
dition of the other. 

‘Wherefore your Petitioners humbly pray, that your Honourable House will 
consider the subject of the Charter of the East India Company, witha 
view to the speedy and effectual removal of every injurious restriction on 
the trade with the East Indies and China, and that until that desirable pur- 
pose is effected, every practicable arrangement may be made to enlarge 
and facilitate the general commerce, now carried on with those countries.’ 


‘ And your Petitioners will ever pray,’ &c. 


From ‘ The Liverpool Times.’ 


The important subject of the India and China Trade has now been 
twice brought under the serious consideration of the House of Commons, 
and once under that of the House of Lords. The immediate object of 
Mr. Whitmore in his motion, and of the great towns of the kingdom in 
their petitions, namely, the appointment of a Committee of inquiry this 
Session, has not been attained; but the attention of Government has been 
powerfully drawn to the subject,—a promise has been obtained that an 
inquiry shall be instituted next session, which Ministers will facilitate by 
providing all necessary documentary evidence,—and Members of Parlia- 
ment, and the country at large, have been apprised, in the most efficient 
manner, of the great and interesting discussion that is approaching. We 
think, with Mr. Huskisson, that the labours of a Committee, eyen for a 
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single month, during the present session, would have been highly useful, by 
effectively engaging many members in the investigation of this extensive 
subject, and still more by enabling them to draw up a scheme of the best 
course of inquiry, and to send out to India for the information they may 
want. This would have been much more satisfactory to the country than 
the promise of Ministers to furnish the requisite information. If the 
evidence obtained by the latter, should be thought defective by the Com- 
mittee, it will be too late to supply the defect next session. 


The speeches of Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Whitmore, contain very striking 
details of facts with regard to the India and China trade. They confirm 
the views and statements presented by several of our merchants at the 
public meeting in this town. The importance of giving the widest circula- 
tion to these facts, is proved by the extravagant absurdities which Mr. 
Astell, the Chairman of the East India Directors, attempted to impose upon 
the House. This gentleman would, at once, have swept away the grounds 
on which the opening of the trade, both to China and to the East Indies is 
called for, by asserting, 1st. That tea was not only cheaper, but ‘ infinitely 
cheaper,’ in England than on the Continent of Europe or in America! and 
2dly. That the private trade from England to India had not increased be- 
tween the years 1816 and 1827! To the first of these assertions the price- 
currents of Hamburgh, Holland, and New York afford the most decisive 
contradiction, by showing that tea is at little more than half the price in 
those markets that it fetches at the sales of the East India Company; and 
though the Company’s teas may possibly be better than teas of the same 
nominal qualities sold in other countries—a fact which we by no means 
admit, except for argument’s sake—it is impossible there should be such a 
difference in the quality, as to account for more than a small part of the 
difference in price. We know that gentlemen, resident in America, who 
haye visited England, as well as English merchants who have travelled in 
America, represent the tea usually drunk in that country as superior to the 
monopoly-flavoured tea of England. There is no good reason why it should 
not be at least equal; for though the Company have a monopoly in Eng- 
land, they have none in Canton; and if the American merchant has money 
or broad cloth in his hands, he may purchase as fine teas for the wealthy 
bourgeois of New York and Philadelphia, as can be had for the aristocracy 
of England. But, in fact, Mr. Astell’s piece of extravagance destroys his 
own case ; for if the Company can import teas ‘infinitely cheaper’ than the 
private traders of Holland and America, why should he object to throw 
open the trade, and thus convince our merchants, by actual experience, of 
their inability to cope, in economy and good management, with the Honour- 
able Company? The Director's assertion, that the private trade to India 
has not increased since the year 1816 is most delusive- It was correctly 
stated by Mr. Whitmore, that the exports from Great Britain to the East 
Indies and China were, on the average, in the years from 1790 to 1795, 
2,520,821/. per annum, and in the years from 1808 to 1812, only 1,748,340/. 
per annum—showing a gradual and considerable decline. All this time 
the East India Company had an entire monopoly of both those markets ; 
but in 1814 the trade to India was partially opened, and what was the 
effect? From 1814 to 1819, the average amount of exports to those 
countries was 2,118,446/.; and from 1820 to 1825 the average was 
4,028,516/.; in 1826 it was 4,877,133/.; and in 1827, 5,891,102/. Thus, 
since the private trade was opened, the exports have increased more than 
threefold ; and the man who should assert that the increase is not attribut- 
able to the private trade, must be either interested or an idiot. 
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It is evident. that the East India Company and their friends will en- 
deayour to perplex the subject in every possible way, and the real difficulties 
which attend the political branch of it will afford them great opportunities 
of doing so. Whether the Company shall be altogether abolished,—or 
shall be allowed to govern Hindoostan, its commercial monopoly only being 
destroyed ;—if it remains the governing power, what security Englishmen 
are to have for free intercourse and free settlement ;—or, if the government 
is transferred to the Crown, how the enormous influence which it would 
give to a Minister, is to be controlled and prevented from destroying the 
independence of Parliament :—these are questions of the utmost moment, 
and of great difficulty. We do not see, however, that any of these difficul- 
ties interfere with the right of the people of this country to a free commercial 
intercourse with the East Indies and China. This right is so clear, and the 
advantages that would accrue from its exercise, both to Great Britain and to 
Asia, are so yast and apparent, that we hope the entire abolition of the 
Company's monopoly will be an indispensable feature of any mode of ad- 
justing the question. As to the political part of the subject, it is shown, by 
all experience, that a mercantile body form the worst possible governors of 
any country; and especially a mercantile body in a distant land, whose 
only interest is to draw from the people the largest amount of revenue. 

The duty of the people of this country clearly is to press upon Parlia- 
ment their unquestionable right to a free participation in the trade to the 
East, and we trust they will do this with an energy and unanimity which 
shall overpower the influence of the Company. The political branch of the 
question may be left to the Legislature. The Committee on the India and 
China trade, in this town, has acted on the principle of pursuing the com- 
mercial object, without meddling with questions of governaient; and we 
hope all the other mercantile bodies will act in the same way,—directing 
their undivided and earnest exertions to the attainment of a free trade with 
the East, and diligently pursuing all the means that are calculated to pro- 
mote that end. 


From ‘ The Elgin Courier.’ 


Mr. Wurrmore brought forward his motion pursuant to notice, for the 
appoinment of a Committee to inquire into the state of trade between Great 
Britain, India, and China. The honourable gentleman entered into an 
elaborate discussion of the subject ; and showed, by the unanswerable logic 
of stern indisputable facts, that the East India Company’s monopoly has 
been—and so long as it is tolerated, must of necessity be—productive of 
evils of the greatest magnitude, both to this country and to the population 
of our Eastern possessions. 


The advocates of the princes of Leadenhall-Street affirmed, with the 
utmost confidence, prior to the renewal of the Company’s charter in 1813, 
that, eyen although the trade between this country and India were thrown 
open, without any restrictions whatever, there would be no additional export 
of articles of British manufacture to that empire. But how stands the fact? 
It stands in such a position as to furnish the most conclusive proof, that 
these advocates of the Company’s monopoly are neither prophets nor the 
sons of prophets. In consequence of the very partial opening up of the 
trade which took place between Britain and India on the renewal of the 
charter at the period referred to, our export of articles of British manufac- 
ture, to the East, have materially and steadily increased. Mr, Whitmore 
showed, that, from the year 1795, down till 1813, the year in which a 
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renewal of the charter was obtained, there was a decrease in the export of 
our manufactured articles in the following ratio : 

In 1795 the official value of the exports to India was 2,500,000/. ; from 
1796 to 1801 it averaged 2,300,000/.; from 1802 to 1807, 2,100,000/. ; from 
1808 to 1812, 1,700,000/. 

Now, let this important fact be contrasted with another equally mo- 
mentous, and susceptible of the clearest demonstration,—namely, that since 
the partial opening up of the trade between this country and India im- 
mediately subsequent to the renewal of the charter in the year 1813, the 
increase in the export of our manufactured articles to our vast possessions 
in the East, bas been as follows :— 

From 1814 (the returns for 1813 were burned in the Custom House,) the 
period when the private trade commenced, to 1819, 2,100,000/. ; from 1820 
to 1825, 4,000,000/. ; and from 1825 to 1827, 5,800,000/. 


The Company’s advocates, both in and out of Parliament, may still con- 
tinue to sport prophecies, express opinions, and deal largely in positive 
affirmations, that Britain would not derive the slightest advantage from the 
opening up of a free unrestricted commercial intercourse between it and 
India and China; but so long as the facts to which we have just referred 
remain uncontroverted—and if they are controvertible they should set 
about their demolition immediately—the nation will not fail to perceive 
what degree of credit ought to be attached to these prophecies, opinions, 
and affirmations. 

But the advocates of monopoly resist any presumptuous interference 
with the charter of the Company, on the ground that an unlimited com- 
mercial intercourse with India would be of no advantage whatever to that 
country : they have, with the utmost gravity, assumed the character of philo- 
sophers and philanthropists of the first ordet, and made the splendid dis- 
covery—one certainly which no individual ever pretended to haye made 
before them—that the simple circumstance of Europeans mixing with 
the Native population of India, would be productive of the most mis- 
chievous consequences to the latter. And as the philosophy of the Com- 
pany’s advocates has been sufficiently profound to make this novel and sin- 
gular discovery, their philanthropy has inspired them with a determination 
to oppose with the utmost strenuousness, any attempt to subject the Natives 
of India to an evil of such fearful—such appalling magnitude, as the intro- 
duction of Europeans to our Eastern possessions. 

Really there is no opponent with whom we feel a greater reluctance to: 
grapple, than the man, who, with an air of authority, advances positions so 
thoroughly absurd, as grossly to outrage every principle of common sense. 
We hold that those who are capable of annunciating the position in question, 
legitimately come ‘ under this condemnation ;’ and when we see it stated,, 
with the utmost apparent seriousness, we involuntarily put the question to 
ourselves, ‘can the man who brings it forward possibly feel convinced of its 
truth?” We appeal to any individual in the country who has any percep- 
tion whatever of what is right and what is wrong, whether a position so 
preposterous as this was ever before submitted to the world. The settle- 
ment of Europeans, civilized and Christianized, among the barbarous 
Natives of India, will be productive of evils of the greatest magnitude to 
the latter! We will not—we cannot bring ourselves to attempt a serious 
refutation of so monstrous a proposition. Absurdity in the abstract is 
written in legible characters on its very face. Could mankind by possibi- 
lity swallow it, what a glorious recipe would it constitute for the indefinite 
perpetuation of gross idolatry, superstition, barbarism! Happy was it for 
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our British ancestors, and happy is it for us, that those to whom we are in- 
debted for the introduction of civilization and Christianity into this country, 
did not adopt the creed of the advocates of Leadenhall-Street. 

From the remarks which fell from the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the discussion of Mr. Whitmore’s motion, it is very doubtful whether 
the ministry have any intention of making the abolition of the East India 
Company’s monopoly, a government measure. The ministry seem, in fact, 
to be quite perplexed as to what course they ought to pursue in reference 
to the subject. The side to which their principles and prejudices would 
incline them, is sufficiently obvious ; but then they see public opinion de~ 
cidedly opposed to them—they see it daily gathering in strength—and 
without any extraordinary infusion of the prophetic spirit, they can plainly 
perceive it will speedily acquire such a force, that resistance to it would be 
impolitic in the extreme—would, perhaps, be utterly ruinous to the 
country. 

Still it is, as has been just remarked, exceedingly doubtful whether Go- 
vernment will or will not put forth its omnipotent hand for the abolition of 
this obnoxious monopoly. The country, if it be true to its own interests, 
must trust to its own persevering, energetic, united exertions, and not to 
the interference of the ‘ powers that be ’ for the completion of an object so 
devoutly to be wished. If assisted in the matter by the Government, it is 
well; and our task will be of incomparably more easy accomplishment ; 
but even though the ministry should be neutral on the subject, or even 
though they should warmly espouse the cause of Leadenhall-Street, let us 
show to them—let us convince the world, that there is an intelligence, an 
independence, and spirit in the British character, which are capable of de- 
molishing the strong-holds of illiberality, oppression, and injustice. 

Once more we feel the most anxious solicitude to impress on the minds 
of our countrymen, the necessity of persevering and increased exertion in 
order to the success of a cause which involves in it, whether regarded in a 
civil or religious light, the best interests of more than three millions of 
people,—independently of its bearings on the prosperity and happiness of 
our own country. We do not now call on the British community to think 
on the subject; nor is it necessary to occupy our space in elaborate argu- 
mentation in respect to it.. Fortunately a great portion of the intelligent 
and influential among our countrymen are beginning to comprehend its 
details, and to feel convinced of its importance; and from the impulse 
which has been recently given to the public mind in regard to it, by one 
gentleman—Mr. Buck1ncuam—the great majority of the more intelligent of 
the British community will, ere the lapse ofa few months, be able to under- 
stand it in all its various hearings. The success or non-success, therefore, 
of this momentous cause, we regard as principally, if not entirely dependent 
on the manner in which we speak and act in regard to it. The dying in- 
junction of the immortal Nelson to his men, in reference to another subject, 
may not be inappropriately quoted in relation to this,—‘ Britain expects 
every man to do his duty.’ 
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Perirons AND Desates IN PARLIAMENT ON THE TRADE WITH 
InpIA AND CHINA. 


House of Lords, Tuesday, June 2. 


The Marquis of Lanspowng.—Seeing the Noble Lord, the President of the 
Board of Control, in his place, I wish to call his attention to the notice which I 
gave some weeks ago of my intention, if no papers were laid upon the table by his 
Majesty’s Government, with respect to that most important question, the state of 
the trade to the East Indies, to call for such information, before the end of the 
Session, as might put the House in complete possession of those materials, which 
are so necessary for it to possess, with a view to form a right and mature judgment 
on the question of the renewal of the Charter to the East India Company. I, 
therefore, take this opportunity of asking the Noble Lord, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to lay such papers on the table of the House? and I shall 
be glad to learn that his Majesty’s Government propose to do so, it certainly not 
being my wish to move for them, unless obliged, being perfectly persuaded that 
Ministers will be able to lay on the table a most complete series of papers than I, 
having but little acquaintance with the information they possess on the subject, 
could be prepared to move. If I find thatit is not the intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to give any information on the subject to the House, I shall feel it my 
duty to call for the production of certain papers. 

Lord Evtexsorovcu.—lI certainly had hoped to be able, by this time, to lay 
on the table of the House, by his Majesty command, the fullest information relating 
to the trade to the East Indies ; but the papers were not in a perfect state. 1, 
therefore, thought it would be better to allow two or three days to elapse before 
presenting the papers, than to present them in an imperfect condition. 


The Marquis of Lanspownz.—I give notice, that on Thursday next, I shall 


present a variety of petitions on the subject. 


Friday, June 5. 

Lord Etrensoroven laid on the table (by his Majesty’ command) papers 
relating to the trade with India and China, including information respecting the 
consumption, priccs, &c. of tea, in foreign countries.—Ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne.—I rise, in pursuance of the notice which I 
have given, to present petitions from some of the most important commercial towns 
of this country ; and from one, which, in a commercial point of view, may be con- 
sidered the first city in the world, on the subject of the trade to the East Indies, 
It is not my intention on the present, as it was not my intention on a former occa- 
sion, when I presented a petition on the same subject, to anticipate, in any degree, 
the discussion of those important questions which, directly or indirectly, arise out 
of the matter contained in these petitions ; but I am desirous of presenting these 
important petitions this day, when the Noble Lord at the head of the Board of Con- 
trol, acceding to the wish expressed in your Lordships’ House on a former occasion, 
has, by his Majesty’s command, laid on the table of your Lordships’ House a mass 
of documentary evidence which, together with some further evidence which Tam 
informed will shortly be prepared and laid on the table, will present to your Lord- 
ships that information on which you will have to determine, with respect to those 
most important questions contained in the petitions I shall have the honour to lay 
on the table of the House. If that information should be complete—and I have 
no reason to doubt that it will be complete—it will comprise an entire view of the 
territorial and commercial revenue of the East India Company; of the trade be- 
tween the possessions of the East India Company and the United Kingdom ; of 
the private trade of merchant-adventurers from this country to the dominions of the 
East India Company ; of the trade of merchants of other parts of the world with 
the East Indies ; of the exclusive trade enjoyed by the East India Company with 
the dominions of the Emperor of China; and, as far as can be obtained, a view of 
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the trade enjoyed by other countries with China, not governed by the same rules, 
or confined by a similar monopoly, as this country. 

On all these subjects, I trust that the House will gain complete information, be- 
fore proceeding to legislate on these important questions ; but it is my duty to say, 
in calling your Lordships’ attention to the subject in the present early stage of the 
proceeding, that when your Lordships have obtained all that information in figures, 
and all those facts which the Board of Control, under the superintendence of the 
Noble Lord opposite, will be able to produce for the information of the House, you 
will be masters of but a small portion of the question which you will have to pro- 
nounce upon, in providing for the future government of India ; for, in a commercial 
point of view, and independent of the more exalted feelings of humanity and duty, 
which make it binding on your Lordships to provide for the future happiness and 
good government of the people of India, I am convinced, that on the measures which 
your Lordships will be enabled to take in your wisdom, and with the concurrence of 
the other House of Parliament, for securing to that people the benefits of good in- 
ternal Government, will depend the value of those commercial relations which are 
hereafter to subsist between this country and that extensive portion of the world. 
I desire, however, not to be mistaken on this subject. I am not so wild as to sup- 
pose that it is in the power of your Lordships to confer on that vast population the 
benefits of a free Government, similar to that enjoyed by the people of this country ; 
but, short of those blessings, there are the first principles of government, the right of 
property and an equal administration of justice, upon the due maintenance of which 
in those extensive countries must depend that encouragement to industry, that 
gradual approach to civilization, that elevation of the moral character of the inhabi- 
tants of those nations, which are necessary to create not only their prosperity and 
happiness, but, what would be an advantage to us ina commercial point of view, 
the consumption by them of ouf manufactures, and the causing them to enter into 
salutary relations with this country. 


It is only by collecting information, and by studying the principles of all good 
government, and applying them to what your Lordships find to be the particular 
condition of the population of the East Indies, that you will be able to come to a 
safe and sound conclusion; and I, feeling as I do the immense importance and 
difficulty of the subject, cannot but conjure your Lordships, on whom this task has 
devolved, to lose no time in considering the question, though not having certainly 
all the information that is desirable, for not many of your Lordships can possess 
information derived'from local inspection of that distant country ; but I conjure your 
Lordships to take advantage of all the information you can derive from others to 
consider the subject in your own minds during the recess, in order to come prepared 
next Session of Parliament to discuss it, not as a dry arithmetical subject, but to 
consider it upon higher principles, and as one which must have a most material 
influence on the future prosperity of this country, and that of those vast dominions 
which fortune has committed to our charge. These few words I have thought it 
my duty to say on the present occasion. It is not now my intention to enter into a 
discussion of the important question contained in the petitions I shall shortly pre- 
sent ; but I beg that the petition from the commercial interest of Liverpool, which I 
shall present first, and which will be followed up by petitions from other towns 
only inferior in importance to Liverpool in a commercial point of view, be read at 
length. 

The petition was accordingly read at length. 

The same Noble Marquis also presented petitions praying for the opening of the 
trade with India, from the merchants, manufacturers, and inhabitants of Wolver- 
hampton: and from the Chamber of Commerce, Dublin, which was ordered to 
be received as the petition of Robert Roe, Esq., the Secretary, who alone had 
signed it. ‘ 

On the motion of the Marquis of Lanspowne, the Report relative to the trade 
with the East Indies and China from,the Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the means of extending and securing the foreign trade of the country, together with 
the minutes of evidence, in Sessions 1820 and 1821, and the Appendix, were or- 

dered to be reprinted, and an Index to be prepared and printed therewith. 
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Grand Juries in India. 


Granp Juries 1n Inp1a.—Hovuse or Commons, Frrpay, June 5. 


Mr. Cuartes Wittrams Wynne.—The petition which I hold in my hand is one 
of much interest and importance. It proceeds from the Native inhabitants of 
Calcutta, and is signed by 116 Mohammedans and 128 Hindoos ; all of the latter 
having subscribed their names in the English character. The prayer of it is, to 
obtain an extension of the privilege of sitting upon juries, which was granted to 
them by Parliament in 1826, so as to enable them to serve on grand juries and 
petit juries, for the trial of Christians, to which, by that Bill, Christians only were 
admitted. The petition, in some measure, partakes of the usual character of 
compositions which come from India, and certainly does not possess the recom- 
mendation of brevity ; but the general style of it is highly creditable to the ability 
of those from whom it proceeds, and is demonstrative of the general progress of 
intelligence and education. Soon after I entered upon the office of President of 
the India Board, 1 was surprised to find a petition, which had been addressed to 
Lord Hastings, then Governor-General, by persons designating themselves as 
Indo-Britons, but more commonly known by the name of half-castes, complaining, 
among other things, of their exclusion from the right of sitting upon juries. At 
first, 1 doubted whether any such exclusion could legally exist; but was after- 
wards convinced, that from the construction which the term ‘ British subjects ’ 
had received, not only from the courts in India, but from its use in different Acts 
of Parliament, that it was only by a legislative enactment that this disability, 
equally unjust and impolitic, could be removed. Upon applying myself to pre- 
pare a Bill for this purpose, I was satisfied that it would be necessary to grant the 
same privilege to all Natives of India, and that if any distinction were to be made, 
it must be by religion, there being no other practicable way to draw a line between 
the illegitimate offspring of an Englishman, and the son of the same mother by a 
Native. 

For the latter concession, which had neither been prayed for nor recommended, 
I feel that I am myself wholly responsible. Doubts, however, were still enter- 
tained by those whom I consulted, as to the expediency of allowing Natives to 
sit upon grand juries at all, or on petit juries on the trial of Europeans. The 
little respect paid by Natives to veracity or to the sanction of an oath, had been the 
subject of complaint among all the most intelligent and best informed Judges ; 
and the long-established habits of corruption and venality, in judicial proceedings, 
excited apprehension. Besides, recent as our empire in India is, it appeared that, 
at least in the first instance, it might not be desirable to place the conquered in 
the situation of judges of the conquerors. ‘These considerations induced me to 
adopt the distinction now complained of. The measure was, in a great degree, an 
experimental one ; and it was evidently easier, if it should succeed, to extend its 
effects, than, in the contrary event, to curtail them. ‘The experiment has now, 
however, been tried; and, as far as it has gone, has been successful. Both from 
Bombay and Calcutta, I have received most favourable accounts of its success; 
and the judges who preside in these courts have expressed opinions that the con- 
cessions to the: Natives may safely be extended so far as the right of serving on 
grand juries. 

It is, indeed, most satisfactory to me to see this petition, as it affords the best proof 
that the value of the privilege is properly appreciated. Should Parliament think fit 
to grant its prayer, so far as respects grand juries, the proportion and selection of the 
Natives, who shall be allowed to avail themselves of it, will still be controlled by 
such rules as the Judges may think fit to establish ; and it seems highly probable 
that it may operate as a powerful incentive to men of rank and property to qualify 
themselves to acquire this distinction by their intelligence, information, and gene- 
ral character. 

_ It may also be advantageous, both as leading Europeans and Natives to associate 
in the discharge of public duties and business of mutual import, and as relieving 
a proportion of Europeans from the frequent recurrence of a duty, which, from their 
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other avocations, and the smallness of the number of persons liable to its perform- 
ance, sometimes presses upon them in a burthensome manner. 


I have now stated all that I feel necessary on the immediate prayer of this peti- 
tion ; but I consider the general principle on which it is founded as being of infinitely 
wore importance. I look at it as connected with the great question now opening 
itself on the consideration of Parliament, to which we shall, I trust, apply ourselves 
at the earliest period of the next Session. That question, I need not say, relates 
to the general condition of India, and the measures which it will be fit to adopt 
for its improvement, at the approaching expiration of the Company’s charter. Of 
these, I am convinced, the first and foremost is to open to the Natives a legitimate 
channel for ambition and exertion, by removing every exclusion on account of 
blood or colour. The reproach of our Government has been, that its extension has 
almost everywhere extinguished the former aristocracy of the country, who have 
gradually sunk into a state of apathy and imbecility, deprived of every incentive to 
exertion. 


That this should have been the effect of our sway, has been lamented by every 
one who has looked at India with a liberal and enlightened view. Among many 
other authorities, I need only refer the opinions which Sir John Malcolm, and my 
lamented friend Bishop Heber, have recorded in the two most valuable works on 
India which late years have produced. The appearance of Bishop Heber’s Journal 
has, indeed, had the effect of drawing the public attention to the situation of India, 
in a manner before unparalleled. In him were united qualifications which we 
cannot hope again to meet with in the same individual. He combined the zeal 
and self-devotion of a missionary with the toleration of a philosopher, and the 
discretion of a statesman. In every former instance recorded in history, the object 
of enlightening conquerors has been to connect the conquered with the conquerors 
by every tie which policy could frame. In India, the total difference of our habits, 
laws, and religion, would undoubtediy have rendered this a most difficult task, to 
be effected only by long patience and perseverance. Instead, however, of attempt- 
ing it, our wisdom has, on the contrary, shown itself in the exclusion of the slight- 
est admixture of Native blood from every appointment, civil and military. ‘The 
strictness of this rule has, indeed, been, within the last two years relaxed, so as to 
confine its application only to the first cross of European and Indian blood, but the 
principle continues. It is not long since Committees at the India House, not content 
with observing the complexion of any candidate for the service of the Company, have 
insisted on scrutinizing his hands, to see whether, in the skin of the knuckles, they 
could detect any tinge of consanguinity with those over whom he was to bear rule. 
I believe, indeed, that some persons may still be found, who are persuaded that 
any mixture of Native blood augurs want of courage for military, and want of 
integrity for civil, employment. To argue gravely against such doctrines would 
be idle. I would rather advert to the case (happily not a single one) of a most 
gallant and excellent officer, Colonel Skinner, who being by his birth excluded 
from the Company’s regular army, contrived, by the favour of the Governor- 
General, contrary to these regulations, to obtain employment in an irregular 
corps, in the command of which he has repeatedly rendered the most distinguished 
services. As long as I live, I shall recollect with satisfaction, that it fell to my 
lot to advise my Sovereign to reward this officer, though of Indian descent, by 
granting him the local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and by placing on his breast 
the insignia of the Bath. I believe that every one acquainted with India will 
agree that these honours were never more worthily bestowed. Other instances 
might be quoted of officers who, after having been refused admission into the ser- 
vice of the Company on the same account, have risen to high rank in that of the 
king. Such is the case with the half-caste, but the Native is even more strictly 
excluded from all command or distinction. Whatever may be the length of his 
military service—however meritoriously he may have proved his fidelity, his 
couraye—whatever may be his rank and finiity he never can rise to an equality, 
either of command or emolument, with the lowest European, who has just set his 
feot on’ the shores of India, . 
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Nor is this system of exclusion less visible in the civil departments of the Go- 
vernment of India. It has been frequently acknowledged to be among our first 
duties to endeavour to compensate to the inhabitants, the establishment of a 
foreign rule by an improved administration of justice. For this object. we have 
a numerous judicial establishment, the members of which are properly, and, 
indeed, necessarily, liberally remunerated. Without such remuneration, purity 
and impartiality cannot be looked for in a country where the temptations to cor- 
ruptions are so strong, and the opportunities so many. But it is impossible that 
we can adequately supply with European magistrates, a country extending nearly 
2000 miles from north to south, and the same from east to west. The principal 
grievance now felt, arises from their deficiency in number, and the consequent 
distance which a party who seeks justice against an European must travel to 
obtain redress. Instances have been known where crimes have been concealed, 
owing to the unwillingness of those who were the objects or spectators of them to 
undertake the journey necessary, in order to prosecute. The only way in which 
this deficiency can be supplied, is by raising and training up a superior order of 
Native functionaries. In this, I am happy to say, all those who now govern in 
India, concur; and I can, with confidence, appeal to the authorities of Lord 
William Bentinck and Sir John Malcolm, as well as those of Sir Thomas Munro, 
Mr. Elphinstone, and Bishop Heber, in favour of such a course. But the first 
step is to open the avenues to rank, distinction, and emolument, as the reward of 
good conduct. It is true that the situations of village and provincial magistrates 
are now occupied by Natives; but they are limited in their jurisdiction, and their 
salary is inconsiderable. Much has been done since the last Charter Act, for the 
promotion of education in India; yet unless the Natives can look forward to 
future objects of ambition, to situations which shall not only afford them emolu- 
ment, but rank and consideration in society, both among Europeans and Natives, 
all other incentives to improvement must prove vain and insufficient. Probably 
the measure recommended by Thomas Heber, of combining Native and European 
magistrates in periodical sessions on the same bench, might be found materially to 
assist this object. This, however, is a question of detail, and may be more fitly 
the subject of future consideration. What is material, is the general principle ; 
and, I trust, that whatever difference in opinion may exist as to the authority 
through which the Government of India shall hereafter be administered, we shall 
concur in the propriety of a declaration, that all the subjects of Great Britain, 
without distinction of blood or colour, shall be eligible to every employment for 
which their abilities, education, and habits may qualify them. 

T have already, during the present Session, said, that so far as respects India, 
I consider the question of commerce at an end. The trade of India has, as it is 
admitted by an Honourable Friend, the Chairman of the East India Company, 
passed out of the hands of the Company into those of the free trader; nothing 
remains but to afford the latter every facility for carrying it on, and establishing 
himself, consistent with the due protection of the Natives, from insult or oppression. 
To this object, the term Colonization has most improperly been applied, and has 
given rise to ideas the most mistaken. It is not additional population which is 
desirable, but the introduction of additional European capital and science, for the 
employment and improvement of the inhabitants of India, It is to their interest 
that we are called upon, in the first place, to attend ; for, by assuming the go- 
vernment of their country, we have contracted towards them a debt, which we 
have, as yet, most imperfectly discharged. ‘To this object, I trust, therefore, that 
we shall zealously apply ourselves, and that we shall, at the earliest period of the 
next Sessions, inquire what has been done for the amelioration of the general state 
of India, since the year 1813, when this subject was last under the consideration. 
of Parliament—what has been the success of past measures—and what new ones, 
should be adopted for this most desirable purpose. 

Mr. Wotrycue Wuirmore.—It is not my intention to trespass on the House: 
at any length, but I cannot allow this petition to be brought up without saying a 
very few words. I entirely concur in all that has fallen fram the Right Honour-. 
able Gentleman, and I think this petition has been of very great importance,. 
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inasmuch as it has enabled the House to hear his observations delivered from his 
place, because it must be gratifying to have his great authority with respect to the 
condition of India, to the policy by which it has hitherto been governed, and par- 
ticularly with respect to the permitting British subjects to form permanent 
establishments in that country. Without that permission I believe that it would 
be impossible, whatever else we might do, to render real benefit to India. 
Whenever the change now sought for takes place, I think it will be necessary, 
not only that the petitioners be allowed to act as grand jurors, but also as petit 
jurors where Christians are tried , for at present they can sit on petit juries only 
when a Hindoo or a Mohammedan is upon trial, although, on the other hand, a 
Christian may serve on the trial of a Mohammedan or aHindoo. This is an in- 
justice and a subject of complaint; and the natural result of granting this 
privilege to native Christians may be a jealousy, on account of a race, which I am 
sorry to say is now considered degraded there, being, by this law, raised to be a 
privileged class. I trust, therefore, that there will be no difficulty in acceding to 
the prayer of the petitioners, and that all classes will be allowed an equality of 
rights. I shall not occupy the time of the House further, than to say that I hail 
with thé utmost satisfaction the speech of the Right Honourable Gentleman, and 
that I greet, in the same feeling, the presentation of this petition, because it 
enables us to look forward to a period when India will be governed, for other 
objects and with other views than merely those which respect the contributing to 
the profits of a few merchants. 


Lord Asutry.—I shall offer, on this occasion, a few words, simply, in order to 
explain why nothing has yet been done relative to this subject. An Hon, Gent. 
last year, it is true, presented a petition similar to this from Bombay ; but the 
Noble Lord, who was then at the head of the Department, went very soon out of 
office ; and the Noble Lord, who now fills the situation, has been in it so short a 
time, that nothing effectual could have been accomplished ; but I do trust that I 
shall very soon have it in my power to inform the House that the subject has been 
properly attended to. The Right Honourable Gentleman labours under a mistake 
when he says that no situation in the civil line is accessible to Natives of India ; 
for a regulation has been put in force by that most philanthropic and excellent in- 
dividual, Mr. Elphinstone, by which Natives are admitted to civil situations. 
Knowing the difficulty of allowing them to take military rank, on the ground of 
the requisite caution to be observed with respect to those appointed to commands, 
he has endeavoured to bring them forward in the civil service. In Bengal, the 
Natives have not a greater jurisdiction than goes to matters of property to the 
extent of fifty rupees ; but in Bombay they have a jurisdiction as high as eight 
thousand rupees, and a salary in proportion. In Bombay, this has been found to 
answer extremely well: they are obliged to make a record of all the evidence ; 
and so efficient is the control over them, that these courts are kept in admirable 
order. This system, adopted by that great philanthropic character I have just 
named, is now kept up by Sir John Malcolm; and it is in my power to say, that 
it has been found to work very well. In Madras, this circumstance will be a 
tolerable proof to the House of the efficiency of the system ; that there have been, 
out of 65,000 cases, 54,000 decided by the Native tribunals; while neither 
jealousy nor dissatisfactlon has manifested itself, either among Europeans nor 
Moonshees. I have not been very long in office, but I can fairly state, that 
during my experience, whatever suggestions have been made to the Court of 
Directors, have not only been met with pleasure by them, but that no body of 
men can be more eager or more anxious to advance any project for the improve- 
ment of the country than they are. Education, for instance, they are most 
anxious to forward, and it is making most admirable progress. In Madras, 
where a few years ago there was not one person educated, the Returns now 
report 188,000 receiving instruction, while at Bombay there are 115,000. I 
mention this to shew, that neither the Court of Directors nor the local Govern- 
ment are indifferent to education, which is the only means of forwarding the great 

cause of improvement amongst the Natives. 


Mr. Hume.—I confess that I have felt no small surprise, at hearing a speech so 
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replete with good sense, sound policy, and good feeling, as that delivered by the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, for hitherto we have heard nothing similar to it, in 

this House, on the subject of India. It gives me, therefore, great gratification to 

hear from a gentleman, who had been so long at the head of the Board of Control, 

that the doors ought to be thrown open for Natives to fill all offices ; and that it was 
his opinion, that they could, in this way, be made good and loyal subjects—that 
the idea of being a conquered people should be removed,—that there should be no 
longer any distinction,—and, in short, that all that has been proposed by the 
friends of India for years, should now be admitted by that Right Honourable 
Gentleman. As to the petition, I am sorry that twelve months should have been 
allowed to pass by. Changes in office are, I admit, very inconvenient ; but the 

petition was received, and I can see no reason why it should not have been before 

taken into consideration. ‘The House will remember, that at the time this bill, 

for admitting Natives on juries in India, was under consideration, I proposed that 
they should be allowed to serve on grand juries, for that otherwise they would 

consider the privilege granted rather as a disgrace than a boon. Things have 

turned out just as 1 foretold ; however, time has cleared away the clouds that 

obscured the prospect, and I am glad to hear that now all that I pressed for is 

likely to be conceded. I am also glad to notice what the Right Honourable 

Gentleman has said with respect to the honesty of the Natives. I can declare that: 
every individual amongst them, connected with me officially, and I have had many 

of them, have shewn as great a disposition to be honest, as—and I should have as 

little, perhaps, even less, hesitation in trusting my property with them, than even 

in the hands of—the natives of England. I only speak from my own experience, 

and I know that the experience of the Honourable Baronet before me corresponds 

with mine. There is but one point more to which I shall now allude, and that is, 

that unless Europeans be allowed to settle in India, and the resources-of the 

country be permitted to be drawn forth as freely as those of other countries, we 

shall not only not do justice to them and to ourselves, but three-fourths of any 

measures we may pass will be utterly useless. 

Mr. Fercusson.—I fully agree with the Honourable Gentleman who has 
spoken on this subject, that it is one of very great importance ; and I can say, from 
my own knowledge, of many who have signed the petition, that it contains the 
names of all those individuals in Calcutta who are especially remarkable for their 
wealth, theirintelligence, and, above all, theirintegrity. Some of them are names 
that I will not say may vie with any in this House, but they certainly are those of 
persons who are fully competent to the discharge of the duties of any situation. 
The great fault of the Bill that was passed was,—its giving in the first part what 
was certainly very useful, but, in the conclusion, taking away all that was most 
valuable in the eyes of the Natives. The Bill was, doubtless, useful, but it did 
not do all that was wanted. It excepted the Natives from serving on grand juries, 
and from petty juries wherever the life and liberty of a Christian were concerned ; 
thus making it appear that they were not worthy at all to serve on grand juries, and 
not to be trusted when the life of a Christian was concerned. This petition con- 
tains a number of heads, or paragraphs, after the Eastern mode; one of them ap- 
pears rather ludicrous,—it complains that they are not allowed to try Christians. 
That may appear an extraordinary complaint ; but 1 do not think it will be found 
so, if you recollect that they themselves may be tried by Christians, that the bills 
upon which they are tried are found by Christians, and yet they are excluded from 
the same privileges in respect of their Christian fellow-subjects. There is no 
reason why they should not be admitted upon grand juries generally, the summon- 
ing of which of course rests with the sheriff; but the circumstance of being a 
Mohammedan or a Hindoo ought not to make any difference as to the eligibility of 
any Native party (otherwise qualified) to serve upon it ; and this is the impression 
of the petitioners. There may be, perhaps, some distinction as to petit juries, 
although I do not mean to say anything against their conduct, but, as perhaps it 
might be unpleasant to an Englishman to be tried by a Native jury, so we may 
reasonably admit that the like feeling would be entertained bya Native. And I 
think, therefore, that every one ought to be allowed to be tried by his country. 
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In India a Native does not know what we mean by the country when a prisoner is. 
arraigned, and the interpreter translates the phrase ‘ by God, and the gentlemen 
here.’ All the petit juries in every case where life is concerned, have conducted 
themselves very well, but in cases of misdemeanours, there will be ajealousy ; and 
as, in military matters, we have seen the Native tribunals at all times act with 
justice, there can be no reason why the Natives of Calcutta should not be allowed 
equal privileges. What appears necessary is, to know why the English law does 
not extend to all, but it has been a misfortune arising out of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and the construction of the words ‘ British subjects’ and ‘ subjects of the 
King.’ In Calcutta, before the last Act, the privilege was not confined to British 
subjects, for the charter of King George I. directed that the ‘principal inhabi- 
tants’ should be summoned as grand and petit jurors, and, therefore, before the 
Act of 1783, establishing the Supreme Court, the Natives might have served on 
either grand or petit juries. The Act says, ‘ our subjects within the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court,’ but when it speaks of juries, it mentions the words ‘ our 
subjects of Great Britain.’ It has happened, therefore, when there has been a 
trial of a Mohammedan for an offence committed beyond the limits of Calcutta, that 
there has been a dispute as to whether or not he should be tried as a British subject. 
Is it not, therefore, a great misfortune that a doubt should exist, whether a man 
should be tried for his life or no? and, indeed, I think that it would be extremely 
proper to have a Committee for the purpose of considering the state of the ad- 
ministration of justice in India. It is still a great problem, there, whether: it 
would not be better to have Judges ignorant of jurisprudence than of the language. 
If they have spent their time in becoming masters of the law of our courts, they 
cannot acquire the language of India; but, against the first objection, I must 
say that I have seen Natives who have administered justice with ability, and I 
have been connected with, and have had longer and greater experience of the 
Natives, from which I have been led, in place of entertaining a low opinion of 
their morality, to the conclusion that they would not suffer by a comparison 
with our own people, and indeed, that they were in no wise inferior to them. 
In their dealings, on the whole, I am inclined to believe that the palm of 
honesty should be conceded to them. I say this from conviction, and I 
therefore hope that Honourable Members will not give way to any prejudices 
which may have been excited in their minds against the character of the Natives. 
Now, as to the judicial capacity of the Natives, I do not think there can be any 
question upon it, and there is nobody who has seen their conduct upon arbitrations 
but will admit their skill, their intelligence, and their readiness to draw a fair 
conclusion. The Noble Lord says, that Mr. Elphinstone was the first to give the 
Natives a larger jurisdiction than fifty rupees ; but the Noble Lord was mistaken 
with respect to Bengal, as there they have a jurisdiction to the amount of 120 
rupees, which is a greater amount than any petty court in this country extends to. 
Therefore it is a mistake to suppose that Natives are excluded ; they are placed 
under the superintendence of certain officers, who conduct themselves very well, 
although they have notall the advantages of education. I know myself a pundit of 
the supreme court with a salary of 150 rupees per month, which is a great deal for 
that country. But what is his office !—he is the expounder of the law to the English 
Judge: and I have had to prosecute a pundit for bribery, he having received 
50,000 rupees to give an opinion to the Judge. He, upon his trial, acted most in- 
geniously, as he proved, that although he did take the money, he had kept it only 
one night in his house, and sent it back to the party. It afterwards turned out, 
however, that the reason of his doing so, was, that he had in the interim got 
55,000 rupees from his antagonist in the cause, for giving a different opinion to 
the Judge. 


I am sure that.this is a question worthy of the consideration of the Government, 
and. I shall conclude-without entering into the next question of the Government 
of this empire, as.1 shall have various other opportunities for discussing that, when 
free-trade and its benefits are spoken of, although I agree with its advocates ge- 
nerally, still I think that there has been some reason for regret, from its operation 
upon the manufacturers of India. I know that 500,000 manufacturers of that 
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epuntry have been cast into a state of destitution by the introduction of our manu- 
factures there ; I also say, that we observe as shameful conduct towards India by 
the duties levied here, whilst our cottons and muslins have admission into India at 
the rate of 2} per cent.; although, at the same moment, we charge 10 per cent. 
upon their cottons, and even now 20 per cent. upon their silks, except, indeed, the 
raw material. I think, therefore, that when we speak of free-trade, we have a 
right to do something for India. 


Sir Cuartes Forsrs.—I rise to say, that I entirely coincide in what has fallen 
from the Honourable and Learned Gentleman who has just sat down, and to say, 
that I never felt myself more gratified than I have done at hearing the sentiments 
expressed by all the Honourable Gentlemen who have spoken on the presentation 
of the petition. I wish to admit the Natives of India to a participation in all civil 
rights belonging to British subjects. I have had the good fortune to serve on petit 
juries with Natives—the Sessions were held before the Governor and Council as 
judges, and on all occasions upon which Natives were to be tried, they were tried 
by juries composed one-half of Natives and one-half of Europeans—it was usual 
for some of the principal gentlemen to be called on to serve as foremen to these 
juries. I say, Sir, I have had the satisfaction to serve with Natives—I will assert 
that I have often had more satisfaction in being associated with them, than 
with my own countrymen. Under these circumstances, I have frequently re- 
gretted that Natives were not eligible to serve as grand jurors, having had expe- 
rience of their efficiency as petit jurors. I think it will often be found impossible 
to find a sufficient number of European gentlemen to serve on grand juries effi- 
ciently, without admitting Natives to that privilege. Some gentlemen upon grand 
juries amuse themselves with a newspaper or a novel, and if this is questioned, 
they avow, that having made up their minds on the subject, they do not care to 
hear the evidence which may be produced. I wish to have no such exclusions 
continued as those under which the Natives at present labour. I have had a great 
deal of experience, and the fullest opportunities of considering the subject, and I 
concur in all that has been so justly urged by the Honourable and Learned Gen- 
tlemen over the way. It is quite true, that to trust men without paying them 
an adequate salary for their services is an extremely bad principle, and I entirely 
agree with the observations of the Noble Lord. [ wish to see the odious distinc- 
tions at present subsisting between the Natives and Europeans abandoned. Native 

ulators are not only dismissed the public service, but their names are published 
in all the newspapers, and in every language; and this is done without trial, 
at least, without that which would be called so here. Europeans are differently 
treated when accused of a similar offence. I think such distinctions ought not 
to exist. 

Sir James Macxinrosu.—I do not think that a few hours would be misemployed 
if applied to what so nearly concerns the interests and rights of 80 or 100 millions 
of inhabitants of India, as does the present question. For my own part, I confess 
I feel much interested in the welfare of India—I mean of the Natives of India ruled 
by English merchants, but still his Majesty’s Indian subjects. I entirely concur in 
the observations that have proceeded from every part of the House on this subject— 
and I rejoice exceedingly at the spirit that has breathed throughout every portion of 
this conversation. I believe there never was an absolute government so well ad- 
ministered as that of India, and that circumstance affords a full confutation to the 
observation of a celebrated political writer—namely, that the dependencies of free 
States are of necessity worse governed than those of absolute monarchies. I believe 
= opinion in England to be the guarantee of the good government of India. 

he British Government of India has two great merits—it affords perfect security 
to persons and property, and toleration in all matters of religion. These are benefits 
of the very highest class—against them are tobe placed two defects,—the enormous 
taxation, and the too great exclusion of the Natives of India from the privileges 
of civil office. The Noble Lord has shewn that not only is it possible to make 
great progress in the improvement of the condition of the Natives, but that it has 
been e. Itis the duty of every man who wishes well to the government of 
India to promulgate the fact, that of all persons who have been concerned im 
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governing that country, Mr. Elphinstone, at Bombay, did the most towards ad- 
mitting Natives to so large a share of civil privileges as possible. I am glad that 
testimony to this effect has proceeded from more unbiassed lips than mine, because 
it might have been thought that my sincere friendship for that individual influenced 
me too much when speaking in praise of his public acts. Great benefits are to be 
anticipated from introducing improvements in the education of the Natives, and it 
is due—and but justice—to Sir John Malcolm to say, that no man is better fitted 
to carry into effect their improvement in that particular-than himself. I rejoice at 
the generous testimony that has been borne to the good character of the Natives of 
India in this House. Ido not wish to deduct anything from the character they 
have so deservedly received—their private character is excellent, and if from 
peculiar circumstances their public integrity has been impaired, the remedy is in our 
own hands. I say, if an absolute government has impaired that quality, the only 
remedy consists in a just government and equal laws, and in cautiously approach- 
ing to the grand remedy of political vices, a freé government, a thing which, in the 
present case, I admit is only to be contemplated through the vista of distant ages, 
but which is still exceedingly desirable. 


i 

Dr. Purttimore.—How much soever I might-have wished to have taken part in 
this discussion at an earlier period of the debate, the sentiments I entertain on the 
general subject have been so much anticipated by many Members who have ad- 
dressed the House, that I should have abstained from uttering a syllable, had it 
not been for some expressions that have fallen from an Honourable Member behind 
me. That Honourable Member seemed to assume to himseif the credit of the 
improvements which have taken place in the administration of justice of India, and 
to imagine that it was by his exertions in this cavse that my Right Honourable 
Friend was stimulated to direct his attention to this subject. On this point no 
individual is more competent to give evidence than myself: and I can assure the 
House, that from the moment my Right Hcnourable Friend was invested with the 
important functions attached to the Presidency of the Board of Control,—from that 
moment he zealously devoted himself to the affairs of India; and that no object, 
from the outset, more incessantly occupied his attention than the administration of 
justice in the vast territories there submitted to our rule. Whenever vacancies 
occurred in the judicial situation at the three Presidencies, he anxiously sought 
out the most competent persons in Westminster Hall, and exerted himself in per- 
suading them to accept these appointments. So with respect to the Zillah courts ; 
he exerted himself to the utmost to introduce improvement into them, and, ulti- 
mately, he carried the great measure which is the more immediate object of this 
petition. 


Having witnessed the exertions of my Right Honourable Friend in this cause for 
six years, 1 have not been able to deny myself the satisfaction of bearing testimony 
tothem. For the rest, I cannot sit down without observing, that in the lapse of 
ages, and the revolutions of mighty empires, no more extraordinary circumstance 
can have occurred, than that we should have witnessed (as we do this night) 
the inhabitants of one of the most populous and most flourishing cities of Asia, 
presenting petitions to this House, and earnestly entreating to be admitted to 
transplant into their soil those municipal regulations and institutions which have 
justly been considered as the peculiar birthright of the natives of Great Britain. 


Mr. Warsurron said,—All persons, I am afraid, are not so well agreed as to 
the good character of the Natives of India, as seems to be assumed. I confess, 
that, from the various accounts I have read, and from the evidence of Sir Hen 
Strachey in corroboration, I am much disposed to doubt the morality. of their 
general character. I think, therefore, that at all events this House should be very 
cautious in admitting them to the privileges prayed for in the petition. 

Sir Cuarces Forses.—I maintain, on an experience of three-and-twenty years, 
and as long as I exist I will never cease to maintain, that the Natives of India are 
as good and as moral, and as much entitled to respect, as our own countrymen. 

Mtr. Joun Stewart.—I am disposed to support this petition of Native Indians to 
be allowed to serve on grand and petit juries. I am bound to confirm the testimony 
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which has just been borne, to the character of these people, by the Honourable 
Baronet opposite. I have the highest opinion of them; and that opinion, I take 
leave to say, is not peculiar to me, but is entertained by everybody who has ever had 
a fair opportunity of judging of them. 

The petition was brought up. On the question that it be read, 

Mr. Cuartes Warxin Witt1ams Wynn said,—I believe no man ever discharg- 
ed his duty with more advantage to those over whom he presided, than Mr. 
Elphinstone ; and I may add, that Sir Thomas Munro was quite as strongly 
impressed as anybody could be with the advantage to be derived from availing 
ourselves of the services of Native functionaries. I have heard with great pleasure 
the testimony borne by my Noble Friend to the attempts that have been made since 
the date of the last charter for the furtherance of education among the Natives of 
India. A sum not less than a lac of rupees (10,000/.) was, by the Act of 1813, 
directed to be expended annually for the attainment of that object; and I believe 
no one year has passed in which much more than that amount has not been so ex- 
pended. I think it desirable that the privileges now sought should be granted as 
a favour; and, therefore, much as I desire that it may be conceded, I do not 
regret that it has not been granted before it was asked, for then we could not know 
how it might have been accepted—whether asa boon or as aburden. If it be now 
yielded after this request, we may trust that it will be received in the same spirit 
as it will be conceded. 





Desate at THE Easr [npia Hovuse. 


A Quarterly General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was held 
on Wednesday the 17th of June. 
DIVIDEND. 


The usual routine business having been gone through, 


The Cuarrman (J. Loch, Esq.) announced that the Court of Directors 
had, on the preceding day, agreed to a resolution, recommending that a 
dividend of 5% per cent. should be declared on the Company’s capital stock, 
for the half-year commencing on the 5th of January last, and ending 5th of 
July next, which he then submitted to the proprietors for their approbation. 


The resolution of the Court of Directors, declaratory of a dividend of 5 
per cent., was unanimously agreed to. 
BY-LAWS. 


Mr. D. Kinnarrp presented the annnal report of the committee of by- 
laws. The committee referred to the delay which had, on several occasions, 
occurred in sending home accounts of the Company’s finances from India, 
which prevented them from being laid before the Proprietors at the time 
pointed out by one of the by-laws, and they expressed their satisfaction at 
the result of the correspondence which had taken place on this subject with 
the authorities abroad, from which they were led to infer, that such delays 
would be provided against in future. They certified that, during the last 
year, the by-laws, except in this particular point, had been strictly complied 
with; and they recommended that the by-law, cap. 1. sec.4, should be 
altered, so as to render it imperative on the Directors to lay before the Pro- 
prietors ‘ copies of all bills or resolutions submitted to Parliament which at 
all affected the East India Company.’ 

The members of the committee of by-laws of the last year were re-elected 
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for the ensuing year, with the exception of Mr. Cumming, who resigned on 
account of ill-health. In his place, William Ward, Esq., one of the Mem- 


bers for London, was elected. 
Lanp REveENUvE. 


Mr. Tran, in pursuance of notice which he had given at the last Ge- 
neral Court, moved for ‘ Copies of any letters addressed by the Court of 
Directors to the Governor-General in Council, relative to the settlement of 
the land revenue in the ceded and conquered provinces of India, under the 
Marquis Wellesley, since the year 1820, containing instructions by which 
the Governor-General was prevented from adopting any measure for the 
permanent settlement of the land revenue in those provinces; and also 
Copies of any minute or protest made by Mr. Edmonstone against the 
principle of such instructions.” The Hon. Proprietor argued that a posi- 
tive pledge had been given to the Proprietors of the general districts ceded 
to, or conquered by, the Company, during the administration of the Marquis 
Wellesley, that a permanent settlement of the land revenue should be effected. 
This pledge had never been redeemed, and the refusal to do that which 
he and many other individuals well versed in Indian affairs considered to 
be an act of justice, was calculated to endanger the interests of the Com- 
pany in India. Insupport of his view of the question, the Hon. Proprietor 
quoted extracts from the correspondence of Sir E. Colebrooke, Mr. Dowdes- 
well, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr. Adam. 

Captain Maxri1exp was of opinion that, when a question of such im- 
mense magnitude was brought forward, the individual with whom it ori- 
ginated ought to give a clear and distinct notice of his intention, so that the 
Proprietors might be prepared to meet it fairly. 

The Cuarrman said, he felt it to be his duty to oppose the motion, not 
from any desire of concealment, but purely because he considered it inex- 
pedient to debate a question of so extremely complicated a nature in the 
Court of Proprietors. He could assure his Hon. Friend, that this question 
had never been lost sight of either by the Court of Directors or the local 
governments ; but difficulties of the most serious nature stood in the way 
ofan arrangement. His Hon. Friend had stated, that the Company had 
given a pledge to the Natives on this subject. Now, how stood the fact? 
In 1803, during the administrations of the Marquis Wellesley, a certain 

romise was made, coupled with certain conditions, which conditions had 
not been fulfilled, and, he belieyed, never could be fulfilled ; but whether 
they could or could not be fulfilled he would not then diséuss, because he 
did not wish to agitate the question. This he knew, that the more inquiry 
had been pursued on this subject, the greater did the difficulties of the case 
appear. The fact was, that there were two classes of people connected with 
this case. There was a middleclass, who were anxious to make a settle- 
ment. They were desirous that the Company should take a certain assess- 
ment for ever, leaving the real proprietors, the ryots, out of the question. 
The Company were called on to grant an advantage to a small class of 
people, and to inflict an injury upon a very large body. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was a yery serious subject to decide upon ; and one which, 
he was sure, could not be usefully debated in that court. 

Mr. Trant denied that the subject was so complicated as the honourable 
chairman had described it to be; and he maintained that the conditions, 
which were to be followed by a permanent settlement of the land revenue, 
had been amply fulfilled. 

The Cuarrman observed, that it was the wish of the Government to 
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keep the assessment as low as possible, and to equalize, but never to in- 
crease it. In the ceded and conquered provinces there had not been an 
increase for fifteen years. The proprietors of land had been decidedly 
told that there should be no increase under existing circumstances : and all 
that could be alleged against the Government was, that they had given no 
pledge taat the assessment should not be increased under any circumstances 
whatever. 

Mr. S. Drxon opposed the motion; which, after a few words from Mr. 
Trant, was negatived. 











PENSIONS. 

General Toornton moved for a return of the pensions granted by the East 
India Company. He said, that his attention had been called to the subject by 
seeing that a printed return, similar to that which he moved for, had been laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, 

‘The CHarrman said that a list of the pensions granted by the Company, was 
annually laid on the table of the Court in conformity with the by-laws. 

General Tuornton said he would be perfectly satisfied if he understood that 
the list referred to by the Chairman included the whole of the Company’s pensions. 

The Cuatrman replied, that a list of pensions had annually been laid before 
the Court, from 1813 to the present time. 

General Tuornton wished the whole of the persons to be included in one 
return, which would render it unnecessary to refer to the annual lists separately. 

The Cuarrman said he had no doubt the gallant Proprietor would find all the . 
information he required, if he sought for it. 

General Tuornron said he would withdraw his motion for the present, with 
the intention of renewing it at the next General Court, if he thought it necessary. 

The Court then adjourned. 

























CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 











[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—C. Calcutta.] 


ATKINSON, C., Cornet, to do duty with 4th. L. Cavy.—C. Nov. 25. 

Anderson, G., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. Dec. 13. 

Alcock, R. F., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 46th N. I—C. Dee. 23. 

Alexander, J., 1st Lieut. Artill.—C. Dec. 23. : 

Anthony, J., Capt., rem. from 6th N. I., to 2d Batt. Pioneers.—M. Dee. 13. 

Anderson, R., Surg., to be Garr.-Surg. at Cannanore, v. Cuddy.—M. Dec. 23. 

Bruce, Thomas, Mr., to be Assist. to Magis., and Collector at Midnapore. 
—C. Dec. 10. 

Baker, F., Cornet, rem. from 6th to 9th Light Cav.—C. Nov. 25. 

Bazett, C. Y., Cornet, posted to 2d Light Cav.—C Nov. 25. 

Baker, Wm., Cornet, posted to 2d Light Cav.—C. Nov. 24. : 

Bryant, J., Lieut.-Col., Judge Adv.-Gen., directed to resume charge of his office 
at Presidency.—C. Dec. 19. 

Becher, H. M., Cadet, prom. to Ensign.—C. Dec. 19. 

Brookes. W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., posted to 41st N. I.—C. Nov. 29. 

Boland, W. H. R., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 7th N. I—C, Nov. 19. 

Brown, C., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quarter-Master to 18th N. L, v. Brice, 
on sick list.—C. Dec. 2, . 
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Baldock, R. W., Lieut.-Col., 45th N. I., perm. to retire —C. Dec. 26. 
Barwell, H. M., Ens., rem. from 45th to 59th N.I.—C. Dec. 8. 
Bowman, C., Mr., Dep.-Commis., app. to Mag. at Cawnpore.—C. Dec. 8. 
Bush, R. Y. B., Ensign, app. to do daty with 13th N. I.—C. Dec. 10. 


Baker, G. P., Lieut.-Col., rem. frgfm 2d Zuropean Regiment, to llth N. 1.—C. 


Dec. 18. y 
Brown, R., Surg., rem. from 6st to Ast N. I.—C. Dec. 18. 
Bishop, S. P., Lieut.-Col., posted t6 68th N. I.—C. Dec. 20. 
Burney, H., Capt., 25th N. I./ to*be Major, v. Davis, dec.—C. Jan. 9. 
Bertram, W., Major, 16th N. 1., on furl. to Europe.—C. Dec. 13. 
Biscoe, J., Lieut. 43th N. L, on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 19. 
Barber, J., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Europe.—C. Dec. 31. 
Burleigh, H. L., Ensign, posted to 34th, or Chiracole Light Infantry —M. 
Dec. 9. 
Baker, W. T., Sen.-Major, 40th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Sale, dec., posted to 
40th N. L.—M. Dec. 16. 
Beetson, G., Assist.-Surg., posted to 33d N. I—M. Dec. 20. 
Bowdler, H., Lieut.-Col. rem. from 48th to 7th N. I.—M. Dec. 31. 
Bowen, C., Lieut.-Col., posted to 44th N. IL—M. Dec. 31. 
Bucke, G., Surg., posted to 22d N. I—M. Dec. 31. 
Bullock, R. sen., Ensign, 44th N.I., prom. to Lieut., v. Cunningham, prom. 
—M. Dec. 23. 
Briggs, James, Capt., 13th N. I., to be Assist. Quarter-Master-Gen. in Mysore. 
—M. Dec. 23. 
Baillie, G. A., Lieut. 52d Madras N. I., on furlough to Europe, for health.—B. 
Nov. 20. 
‘Burnet, W., Lieut. 2d European Reg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Nov. 20. 


Casement, G., Cadet. Engin., prom. to Ist Lieut.—C. Dec. 13. 

Coke, J., Ens., rem. from 59th to 10th N. I1.—C. Nov. 19. 

Cooper, H., Surg., rem. from 63d to 24th N. I—C. Dec. 3. 

Clarkson, E., Surg., rem. from 47th to 49th N. I—C. Dec. 3. 

Curling, C. S., Surg., rem. from 63d to 47th N. L—C. Dee. 3. 

Cooper, Surg., to act as Garr.-Surg. at Chunar.—C. Dec. 3. 

Colvin, John, Assist.-Surg., appointed to do Med. duties of Civil station at Go- 
ruckpore, v. Clark, on furl.—C. Dee. 26. 

Clarkson, J. O., Capt., 42d N. £., app. to charge of Invalids, &c., proceeding to 
Europe.—C. Dec. 31. 

Cumberland, R. B., Assist.-Surg., placed under direction of Super.-Surg., at 
Cawnpore.—C. Dec. 28. 

Cumberlege, H: A., rem. from 43d to 74th N. I—C. Dec. 23. 

Craigie, J., Capt. 37th N.I., returned to duty.—C. Dec. 26. 

Croxton, Wm., Lieut.-Col., Comm. 21st N. [., on furl. to Eur.—C. Dec. 11. 

Candy, F., Lieut., 64th N. I. on furl. to Europe.—C. Dee. 11. 

Clark, H., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Dec. 19. 

Clarkson, J. O., Capt. 42d N.I., on furl. to Eur.—C. Dec. 31. 

pig - G., Lieut.-Col. 63d N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. 
—C. Jan. 9. 

Clementson, F. F., Esq., to be Sen. Dep.-Acc.-Gen., and Comm. Accountant and 
Auditor.—M. Dec. 26. 

Cherry, A. J., Esq., to be Assist. to Collector of sea customs.—M. Dec. 26. 

Cosby, C. A., Lieut. 25th N. I., rem. to2d Batt. Pioneers.--M. Dec. 17. 

Campbell, J., Assist.-Surg. 45th Foot, to have Med. charge of Depdt and Garr. 
at Poonamallee, v. Irving, res.—M. Dec. 9. 

Clayhills, G. D., Sen. Lieut. 40th N. L., to be Capt., v. Pew, prom.—M. Dec. 16. 

Cuddy, James, Surg., to be Super.-Surg., v. Dyer, retired —M. Dec. 23. 

Cunningham, William, Sen. Lieut. and Brev.-Capt., 44th N. L., to be Captain, 
v. Kutzleben, prom.—M. Dec. 23. 

Colebrooke, J. U., Lieut. 43d N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan. 9. 

Cruickshanks, Capt. 5th N. [., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Dec. 19. 


Day, E. F., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 7th batt., v. Ludlow.—C. Nov. 14. 
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Delamain, John, Lieut.-Col., removed from 58th to 52d N. 1.—C. Noy. 29. 

Dunlop, W., Lieut.-Col, removed from 52d N. L., to lst European Regiment. 
—C. Nov. 29. 

Dawkins, Lieut.-Col., to resume his duties as effective Aid-de-Camp, v. Parker. 
—C. Nov. 19. 

D’Oyly, T., Capt. Dep. Commiss. of Ordnance, app. Chunar Mag.—C. Nov. 19. 

Darley, C., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 52d N. I—C. Dee. 4. 

Dallas, C., 1st Lieut. Artill., to be Adj. and Quar.-Mas. to 2d batt., v. Garrett, 
on furl.—C. Dec. 5. 

Davidson, C., Ens., app. to do duty with 66th N. L—C. Dec. 6. 

Duncan, Alex., Brig., to Comm. Field Force proceeding to Mhow.—C. Dec. 6. 

Dickson, J. B., Assist.-Surg., app. to Med. charge of Civ. Station of Burdwar, 
vy. Coulter, absent on duty.—C. Dec. 31. 

Deverell, K., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Jan. 3. 

Dodd, D., Superintend.-Surg., on furl. to Eur.—C. Jan. 9. 

Dumergue, H. F., Esq., to be Regis. to Zillah Court.—M. Jan. 20. 

Douglas, W., Esq., to be Sen. Assist. to Regis. to Court of Sudr. and Foujdarry 
Adawlut.—M. Jan. 20. 

Deacon, R., Lieut. 18th N. I., posted to 2d batt. Pioneers. —M. Dec. 17. 

Darra, F. J., to officiate as Mil. Chap. at Secunderabad, v. Boyes.—M. Dec. 9. 

Dyer, S., Superint.-Surg. perm. to retire.—M. Dec. 12. 

Dalzell, W. D., Capt. 16th N. I., on furl. to Eur.—M., Dec. 9. 

Downing, G., Lieut. 2d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health —M. Dec.*16. 

Davidson, D., Lieut. 17th N. 1., to act as third Assistant Comm. Gen., v. Le 
Messurier.—B. Nov. 20. 

Edwards, J. M., Dep.-Commis., app. to Arsenal of Fort William.—C. Dec. 10. 

Elliot, T. C., Assist.-Surg., app. to Med. duties of Ist troop, 2d brig. of Horse 
Artill.—C. Dec. 18. 


Flower, J. K., Ens. 25th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Margrave, prom.—C. Jan. 9. 

Fullarton, R., Assist.-Surg., placed under Super. Surg. at Cawnpore.—C., Dec. 28. 

Fast, J. W., Lieut.-Col. Comm. 42d N. IL., returned to duty.—C. Dec. 26. 

Fraser, Jos., Capt. 2d L. Cav., on furl. to Eur.—C. Dee. 11. 

Fraser, Wm., Lieut. 61st N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health_—C. Dee. 11. 

Fitzsimons, H., Lieut. 29th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Dec. 31. 

Field, G., Sen. Capt. 11th N. I., to be Maj., v. Marrett, prom.—M. Dec. 12. 

Fraser, W. C., Lieut.-Col. Comm., rem. from 10th to 30th N. 1—M. Dee. 31. 

Ferrior, C., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 11th to 3d N. 1.—M. Dee. 31. 

Flockton, J., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg., and to do duty in garr. of Poonamallee. 
—M. Dec. 23. 

Field, G., Maj. 11th N. I., transf. to non-effective Estab.—M. Jan. 9. 

Freshfield, J. S., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—M. Jan. 9. 

Fennell, J. R., Lieut. 16th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for bealth.—M. Dee. 23. 

Flower, Thos., Mr., to be Collec. of Customs and Revenues.—B. Dee. 28. 

Farish, Jos., Mr., to be warehouse-keeper.—B. Dec. 28. 

Frederick, Lieut.-Col., directed to proceed to Presid.—B. Nov. 20. 


Gibb, John, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Dec. 19. 

Gordon, J., Surg., posted to 9th N. f.—C. Dec. 3. 

Glover, C. H., Major 35th N.I., perm. to retire.—C. Dee. 31. 

Garbett, C., Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty with the 49th Foot.—C. Dee. 25. 
Godley, C., Capt. 36th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Dec. 26. 

Garbett, H., Lieut. Artill., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan. 9. 

Gibb, J. R., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 43d to 9th N. L—M. Dee. 9. 

Gunning, John, Sen. Lieut. 17th N. I, to be Capt., v. Low, prom.—M. Jan. 6. 
Godfrey, F., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan. 9. 

Grantham, G., Lieut. 43d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Dee. 16. 
Grimes, J., Lieut. 9th N. L., on furl. to Eur.—M. Dee. 16. 

Gordon, J., Lieut. 24th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health_—M. Dec. 23. 
Godfrey, F., Assist..Surg. 40th Mad. N. 1, on furl. to Eur. for health. 
—B. Dec. 19. 
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Hay, John, Lieut.-Col. 17th N. I., permitted to retire —C. Dec. 11, 

Hodgson, J. S., Lieut. 12th N. I., to act as Adj. to Mhairwarrah Loc. Batt., v. 
Warren, absent on leave.-—C. Nov. 24. 

Harris, J. S., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Dec. 13. 

Howard, W. H., Lieut. Ist Eur. regt., to be Capt. by brev.—C. Dec. 19. 

Hodgson, J. A., Lieut.-Col., posted to 42d N. 1.—C. Nov. 29. 

Hull, L. N., Capt. 16th N. 1, to be Sub-Assist. Com. Gen., v. J. W. Hull, on 
furl.—C. Dec. 26. 

Heathcote, G. D., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 9th to 32d N. L—C. Dee. 10. 

Hogg, R. W., Lieut., to officiate as Interp. and Quarter-Master to 8th Lt. 
Cav., v. Blair.—C. Dec. 18. 

Hall, A., Surg., rem. from Ist to 61st N. L—C. Dec. 18. 

Heptinstall, D. H., Major 31st regt., app. to charge of 57th N. I—C. Dec. 20. 

Holmes, S., Assist.-Surg., placed under direction of Super. Surg. at Cawnpore. 
—C. Jan. 19. 

Hall, J. W., Capt. 14th N. L, on furl. to Eur. for health_—C. Dec. 13. 

Hall, John, Lieut. 7th N. I., on furl to Eur. for health —C. Dec. 26. 

Henderson, T., Surgeon, on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Dec. 26. 

Harper, the Rev. H., (M.A.) to be Chaplain at Vizagapatam.—M. Jan. 6. 

Henderson, R., Cadet of Engin., prom. to 2d Lieut.—M. Dec. 16. 

Hackett, J., Lieut.-Col. rem. from 40th to 18th N. I.—M. Dec. 31. 

Haig, J. R., 34th L. I., to Deputy-Assist. Adj. Gen. of Army, v. Francklyn. 
—M. Dee. 31. 

Hill, H. P., Cadet, prom. to Ensign.—M. Jan. 9. 

- Humfrays, S. J., Assist.-Surgeon, on furl. to Eur. for health—M. Dec. 16. 
Harrison, E. C., Surgeon, on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Nov. 20. 


Irving, J., Surgeon, on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Dec. 16. 


Jervis, John, Capt., 5th N. I, to have temporary Command of Dehly Prov. 
Batt., v. Hutchinson, prom.—C. Dec.'11. 

Jacobs, G. O., Surg., posted to 67th N. 1.—C. Dec. 3. 

Johnstone, J., Assist.-Surg., posted to 55th regt.—C. Dec. 10. 

Johnstone, Jas., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Dec. 26. 

Jones, J. L., Capt. 5th N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan. 3. 


Knox, G., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 9th to 43d _N. IL—M. Dec. 9. 

Kelly, H. M., Lieut.-Col. Comm., rem. from 32d to 23d, N. IL—M. Dec. 31. 

King, T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 44th to 13th N. I:-—M. Dee. 31. 

Kutzleben, Wm., Sen. Capt. 44th N. I., to be Maj., v. Bowen, prom.—M. 
Dec. 23. 

Kerr, C. A., Lieut. 3d L. Cav., on furl. to Europe for health —M. Jan. 9. 

Kelman, J., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan. 9. 


Lushington, M., Cornet, posted to 1st L. Cav.—C. Nov. 25. 

Lane, J. T., 1st Lieut. artill., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 19. 

Le Fevre, P., Lieut.-Col. 26th N, I., on furl. to Europe.—C. Dec. 23. 
Lockhart, W. E., Esq., to be Regis. to Zillah Court of Vellore.—M. Jan. 6. 
Laurie, W., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 2d Extra reg. to 30th N. IL—M. Dec, 15. 
Lake, H. A., Cadet of Engineers, prom. to 2d Lieut.—M. Dec. 16. 

Low, J. Sen. Capt. 17th N.1., to be Major, v. Ogilvie, dec.—M. Jan. 6. 


Morris, G. J. W., to be Judge and Magis. of district of Bohar.—C. Dec. 18. 

M‘Creagh, Col. 13th Foot, to be a Brigadier on establish, for Berhampore, v. 
Ebrington.—C. Dec. 19. 

Maclean, H., Assist.-Surg., app. to 26th N. I.—C. Dec. 3. 

Marshall, G. T., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 35th N. I., v. Shiel.—C. Dec. 15. 

Martin, R., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 11th N. I. to 2d Eur. reg.—C. Dec. 18. 

Margrave, R. R., Lieut. 25th N. I., to be Capt., v. Barney, prom.—C. Jan, 9. 

Marvitie, R. F., Lieut. 49th N. I., returned to duty.—C. Dec. 26. 

Morrieson, H., Capt. 57th N. I., on furl. to Europe.—C. Dee. 19. 

Moody, S., Capt. 7th N. I., on furl. to Europe.—C, Dee. 26.’ 

Mackenzie, K. F., Lieut. 64th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—C, Dec. 26. 

Maclean, G., Lieut. Artill., on furl, to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 3. 
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Muston, E., Surg., on furl. to Europe.—C. Jan. 9. 

Mackenna, J., Assist.-Surg., posted to 45th N. I.—M. Dec. 10. 

Marrett, T., Sen. Maj. 11th N. 1, to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf., v. Taylor, prom., 
posted to 11th N. I.—M. Dee. 12. 

Macauley, K., Superintend.-Surg., appointed to duties in Malabar, &c., v. Dyer. 
—M. Dec. 28. 

Moore, M. S., Superintend.-Surg., appointed to duties at Dooab.—M. Dec. 28. 

Macdougall, J)., Assist.-Surg., to be Med. Officer at the Pesidency of Travancore 
and Cochin, v. Burke.—M. Jan. 6. 

Mowbray, R. H. C., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—M. Jan. 9. 

Molyneaux, W. M., Cadet of Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—M. Jan. 9. 

Merrer, W. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. Jan. 9. 

Melville, P., Lieut., Fort Adj., directed to proceed to Presid.—B. Nov. 20. 


Nesbitt, N. S., Lieut., to officiate as Interpreter and Quart.-Master to 22d N. I. 
—C. Nov. 24. 

Nesbitt, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 32d to 9th N. I.—C. Dec. 10. 

Nixon, J. W., Sen. Ensign 17th N.I., to be Lieut., vy, Gunning, prom.—M. 
Jan. 6. 

Norris, C. W., to resume his office of Serveyor to Government in judicial, gene- 
ral, and marine department.—B. Dec. 28. 


O’Halloran, J., Cadet, prom. to Ensign.—C.. Dec. 11. 

Oldfield, J. R., Cadet Engin., prom. to Ist Lieut.—C. Dec. 19. 

O’Brien, L., Ensign 40th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Clayhills, prom.—M. Dee. 16. 

Oakeley, J., Lieut 6th L. Cav., on furl. to Europe for health_—M. Dec. 16. 

Outram, F., Lieut. of Engineers, to be Executive Engineer at Kavia, &c.—B. 
Jan. 5. 


Playfair, G., Surg., posted to 62d N. I—C. Dee. 3. 

.Paterson, J. J., Surg., posted to 6th N. I—C. Dec. 3. 

Pemberton, G. R., Capt. 56th N. I., on furl. to Europe.—C. Dec, 1}. 

Price, J.. Brig.-Gen. of Infantry, on furlough to Europe.—C. Jan. 3. 

Pew, J. W., Sen. Capt. 40th N. I., to be Major, v. Baker, prom.—M.. Dee. 16, 
Parlby, B. B., Lieut.-Col., removed from 13th to 9th N. J.—M.. Dec. 31. 

Pope, P., Lieut. 24th N. L, to be Adj, v. Gordon, on fnrlough.—M. Dec. 31. 
Pearse, A. C., Cadet of Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—M. Jan. 9. 

Patrickson, J., Cadet of Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—M. Jan. 9. 

Powell, H., Surg., to be Garrison Surg. at Bombay, v. Harrison.—B. Dec. 27. 
Parkinson, R.J., Lieut. 22d N. L., on furlough to Europe for health.—B. Dec. 19. 


Roberts, R. G., Lieut., Commiss. of Ord., app. to Cawnpore Mag.—C. Nov. 19. 

Ramsay, D., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 26th to 27th N. I.—C. Dee. 3. 

Rainey, A. E., Ens., app. to do duty with 13th N. I. at Dinapore.—C. Dec. 10. 

Ryley, J. S. G., Cornet, to officiate as Interp. and Qu.-Mas. to L. Cay.,v. Lawrence, 
absent on leave.—C. Dec. 26. 

Rees, W. W., Capt. 50th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health —C. Dec. 13. 

Ramsay, R., Ens. 34th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 19. 

Rogers, S., Assist.-Surg., posted to 4th L. Cav.—M. Dec. 10. 

Roworth, J. W., Sen. Lient. 11th N. I., to be Capt., v. Field, prom.—M. Dee. 12. 

Reid, D., Surg., rem. from 17th to 52d N. IL—M. Dec. 20. 

Robertson, John, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. Jan.9. , 

Roper, P. B., Ens. 38th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Jan. 9. 

Rooke, C., Ens. 22d N. J., on furl. to Europe for health.—A. Dee. 31. 

Showers, E. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Dec. 13. 

Spencer, W., Assist. Surg., app. to 58th N. I—C. Dec. 18. 

Swinton, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 68th to 57th N. I.—C. Dee. 20. 

Smith, John, Lieut.-Col. 19th N. I., permitted to retire —C. Jan. 9. 

Stewart, Alex., Lieut.-Col. 4th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 13. 

Stewart, R., Capt. 61st N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec. 19. 

Starling, P., Lieut.-Col. 21st N. I., on furl. to Europe.—C. Dec. 23. 

Scott, T. H., Lieut. 38th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Dec, 31. 

Swinton, W., Lieut@Col. 47th N. I. on furl. to Europe.—C. Jan. 3. Q 
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Sheridan, B. B., Esq., to be Head-Assist. to Secretary to Board of Revenue. 
—M. Dec. 26. ; 

Spring, F., the Rev., (B. A.) to be Chaplain at Poonamalee.—M. Jan. 6. 

Symons, John, Lieut. 18th N.I., to act as Quar.-Mas., Interp., and Pay-Mas,, v. 
Power, prom.—M. Dec. 12. 

Stephenson, J. L., Cadet, prom. to Ens., to do duty with 46th N. I.—M. Dec. 16. 

Sheddin, A., Surg., rem. from 52d to 17th N. I.—M. Dec. 20. 

Smith, T. H., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 7th to 48th N. 1.—M. Dec. 31. 

Showers, E. S. G., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be Ist Lieut., v. Paterson, deceased. 
—M. Dec. 23. 

Sevestre, Sir Thos., Surg., to act as Garr.-Surg. of Fort George.—M. Dec. 31. 

Sharp, Thos., Lieut. 43d N.1., to be Adj., v. Colebrooke, on furl.—M. Jan. 6. 

Simpson, J., Maj., 3d N. Vet. Batt., permitted to retire —M. Jan. 9. 

Sandys, G., Capt. 6th L. Cav., on furl. to Europe.—M. Dec. 16. 

Smith, T. H., Lieut.-Col. 7th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Jan. 6. 

Simpson, J., Maj., 3d N. Vet. Batt., on furl. to Europe.—M. Jan. 6. 

Simpson, J., Capt. 17th N. I., on furl. to Europe.—B. Dec. 19. 


Templar, J. W., Mr., to be Judge and Magis. of City of Patnah.—C. Dec. 10. 

Thomason, T., the Rev., to be Sen. Chaplain of Old Church.—C. Dec. 10. 

Thomson, J., Capt. 68th N.I., to have temp. comm. of Purneah Batt., v. Watson. 
—C. Dec. 11. 

Turner, V. F. T., Cornet, posted to Ist L. Cav.—C. Nov. 24. 

Taylor, Edw., Cornet, posted to 5th L. Cav.—C. Nov. 25. 

Tebbs, G., Ens., rem. from 12th to 33d N, I.—C. Nov. 19. 

Thomson, J., Surg., posted to Ist Eur. Regt.—C. Dec. 3. 

Tytler, R., Surg., rem. from 67th to 50th N. I—C. Dec. 3. 

Thomas, W., Surg., to officiate as Superintend.-Surg. to Presid. Div., v. Todd. 
—C. Dec. 19. 

Thomas, James, Esq., to be Sub.-Col. of Coimbatore.—M. Dec. 26. 

Taylor, W. R., to be Judge and Crim. Judge of Combaronum.—M. Jan. 13. 

Taylor, H. G.. H., Sen. Lieut.-Col., prom. to Lieut.-Col. Com., v. Coppage, 
dec.—M. Dec. 12.. 

Tainsh, J., Sen. Ensign 11th N. [., to Lieut., v. Lally, dec.—M. Dec. 12. 

Taylor, D. G., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—M. Dec. 12. 

Taylor, D. G., Col., app. to do duty with 2d L. Cav.—M. Dec. 22. 

Taylor, H. G. A., Lieut.-Col. Com., posted to 10th N. IL—M. Dec. 31. 

Trewman, J. T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 49th to 5th N. I.—M. Dec. 31, 

— me Surg., to act as Cantonment-Surg. at St. Thomas’sMount, y. Sevestre. 
—M. Jan. 6. 

Timins, J. K. B., Cadet, Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—M. Jan. 9. 

Vibart, Edw., Lieut. 3d L. Cav., on furl. to Europe.—C. Dec. 26. 

Vallancy, C. P., Lieut., 36th N.I., to be Qu.-Mas., Interp., and Pay-Mas., v. 
Wallace, on furl.—M. Jan. 9. ; 


Wortham, Arther, Lieut. 19th N. I., to be Capt., by Brevet.—C. Dec. 19. 

Ward, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from Ist Eur.-Regt. to 58th N. L—C. Nov. 29. 

Webster, A., Lient., to officiate as Interp. and Quart.-Mas. to 19th, N. L., v. 
Campbell, on sick list.—C. Dec. 3. 

Willan, J., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 41st N. I.—C. Dec. 3. 

Wise, T. A., Assistant-Surg., app. to Med. duties of Civ. Station at Hooghly, v. 
Craigie —C. Dec. 31. 7 

Wilson, W:, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 57th to 31st N. L—C. Dec. 20. 

Wemyss, W. B., Cornet 9th L. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Macdonald strnck off the 
list.—C. Jan. 9. 

Wheeler, F., Lieut., Interp., and Quarter-Mas., to act as Adjutant to 2d L: Cav. 
—C. Dec 26. 

Wilson, R. B., Capt. Artill., on furl. to Eur.—C. Dec. 19. 

Wood, T., Lieut.-Col. Engineers, on furl. to Eur.—C. Dec. 26. 

Wahab, W. M., Ens., posted to 40th N. L—M. Dee. 11. 

Wheeler, F. H. M., Capt. Pioneers, rem. from 2d to Ist batt-—M. Dec. 17. 
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Walker, L. W., Ens., posted to 44th N. I—M. Dec. 30. 

Webber, H., Col. and Maj., rem. from 33d to 32d N. I1—M. Dec. 31. 
Webster, T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 5th to 49th, N. I.—M. Dec. 31. 
Wahab, G., Lieut. Col., 33d N. I., on furl. to Eur.—M. Dec. 23. 
Wallace, R. G., Lieut. 44th N. IL, on furl. to Eur.—M. Jan. 9. 


Younghusband, O. J., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Dee. 11. 

Yeatman, E. J., Assistant-Surgeon, app. to Sappers and Miners, v. Warlow. 
—C. Dec. 8. 

Young, S. A. G., Assist.-Surg., app. to. do duty in Garrison of Poonamallee. 
—M. Dec. 23. 


BIRTHS. 


Brown, the lady of R., Surgeon, 61st N. I., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 19. 
Belli, the lady of W. H., Esq., of a daughter, at Hooghly, Dec. 19. 

Baldwin, the lady of W. J., Esq., of ason, at Calcutta, Dec. 28. 

Bell, the lady of W., Capt. Artill., at Chinsurah, Jan. 20. 

Bruce, the lady of A. F., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of ason, at Vellore, Nov. 24. 


Canhan, the lady of G., Esq., of adaughter, at Nautpore, Dec. 6. 

Cavork, the lady of C. A., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 6. 

Cheek, the lady of G. N. Esq., Civ.-Surg., of a daughter, at Bancoora, Dec. I0. 
Cox, the lady of Lieut. G. H., 62d N.I., of a son, at Seetapore, Dec. 30. 
Cooper, the lady of H. E., Lieut.-Col. 69th N. I., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 6. 
Colhoun, the lady of Wm., Esq., of a son, at Madras, Dec. 20. 


De Verinne, the lady of J. M., Esq., of a son, at Allipore, Dec. 11. 

Dampier, the lady of W., Esq., Civ.-Serv. of a son, at Chowringhee, Dec. 22. 

ba the lady of John, Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Mymensing, 
ec. 30. 

David, the lady of A. M. Esq., of a daughter, at Sonnamuddee, Dec. 30. 

Dods, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Palaveram, Dec. 31. 

Dent, the lady of John, Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 20, 


Fitzgerald, the lady of Capt., W.R., Engineers, of a son, at Allipore, Dec. 11. 
Fairhead, the lady of Lieutenant, and Adj. Prov. Batt., of a daughter, at Ber- 
hampore, Jan. 10. 


Gale, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a daughter, at Kernaul, Dec. 2. 


Hay, the lady of P. M. Major, 29th N. L., of a daughter, at Meerut, Dec. 27. 

Hamilton, the lady of C., Surgeon, 54th Foot, of a daughter, at Cannanore, 
Dec. 24. 

Harwood, the lady of Lieut., 49th N. I., of a son, atSt. Thomé, Jan. 7. 


Lindesay, the lady of A. K., Esq., Surg. of a son, at Bareilly, Nov. 25. 


Morton, the lady of the Rev. Wm., of a daughter, at Chinsurah, Dec. 11. 
Moore, the lady of Lieut. F. R., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 28. 


O'Connell, the lady of Lieut. Commiss. of Ordnance, of twin daughters, Madras, 
Jan. 26. 


Poole, the lady of G. N., Esq., of a son, at Loodianah, Dec. 12. 

Pratt, the lady of G., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 28. 

— the lady of T., Lieutenant 45th Foot, of a daughter, at Ragapore, 
ec. 18. 

Ronald, the lady of R. M., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 16. 

Ritchie, the lady of J. Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 25. 

Robertson, the lady of H. D. Esq., of ason, at Bellevue, Jan. 2. 

Stacey, the lady of Capt. L. R., of a daughter, at Simla, Nov. 24. 

Stevens, the lady of the Rey., T. N., of a son, at Patna, Dec. 11. 
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Swinnoe, the lady of R. Esq., of a daughter, at Caleutta, Jan. 10. 

Span, the lady of O. W., Esq., 53d reg., of a son, at Barrackpore, Jan. 14. 

Sage, the lady of Lieut. J.C., 72d N. I. of a son, at Mullye, Jan. 14. 

Smaller, the wife of L. S., Esq., Assist.-Surveyor, of a son, at Dharwar, Jan. 3. 

Thomson, the lady of G. F., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a son, at Bareilly, Dec. 10. 

Turner, the lady of T. J. Esq,. Civ.-Serv., of a son, at Saharunpore, Dec. 28. 

Tennant, the lady of Capt., Assist.-Adj.-Gen. Artillery, of a son, at Caleutta, 
Jan. 10. 

Taylor, the lady of W. R. Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 7. 

Varden, the lady of A. M., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 6. 

Vincent, the lady of John, Esq., 16th Lancers, of a daughter, at Meerut, Dec. 9. 

Vincent, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Wm., 25th Madras N. I., of a son, at Titalya, 
Dec. 17. 

Vandenberg, the lady of J. Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 22. 

Vrignon, the lady of G. Esq. of a son, at Calcutta, Jan, 26, 


MARRIAGES, 


Bower, Capt. 48th Foot, to Mrs. Susanna Heale, Calcutta, Dec. 13. 

Bell,-C. C., Capt., to Miss Ann Moore, Calcutta, Dec. 22. 

Biss, J. S., Esq., to Eliza Sarah, eldest daughter of the late Capt. E.C. Kemp, 
at Calcutta, Dec. 29. 

Bamfield, D., Lieut. 56th, N. I. to Christian, younger daughter of the late James 
Loch, Esq., at Lucknow, Jan. 8. 

Brae, J., Esq., to Miss C. Duncan, Calcutta, Jan. 17. 

Elliott, H. M., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Eliza, third daughter of William Cowell, 
Esq., Bareilly, Dec. 22. 


Frank, J. Esq., to Miss E. Whitmore, daughter of the late William Whitmore, 
Calcutta, Dec. 30. 

Graham, J. H., Esq., to Jane, daughter of Dr. J. A. Maxwell, at Severndroog, 
Dec. 18. r 

Innes, Dr. James, Civ, Sur., to Jane A., eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. M‘Leod, 
of Engineers, Calcutta, Dec. 10. 

Jarvies, William, Lieut. 42 N. L, to Pauline S., eldest daughter of the late Lieut, 
Colonel J. Swinton, at Cawnpore, Dec. 29. 

Lawford, Edward, Esq., Lieut. Engin., to Diana L., third daughter of Rev. R. 
Smith, at Arcot, Dec. 19. 

M‘Mahon, Alexander, S., Esq., to C. M., eldest daughter of the late R. M. Fish- 
bourne, Calcutta, Dec. 16. 

Palsgrave, J. H., Esq., to Miss M. C, Fooks, at Dacca, Dec. 8. 

Pauvereau, A. J. C., Esq., of the ship La Laur, to E. J., daughter of the late 
Captain Ford, R. N., Calcutta, Dec. 16. 

Paterson, James, Esq., (M.D) Surgeon 13th Foot, to Jemima, youngest daughter 
of George Aitken, Esq., Calcutta, Jan. 6. 

Shean, R. Esq., 13th Light Dragoons, to Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir George 
Garrett, Madras, Jan. 8. 

—— S- Esq., to Regina, second daughter of Mr. M. Mitchell, Calcutta, 
lec. 29, 


Wilkinson, Charles, Esq., to Miss Llewelyn, Calcutta, Jan. 12. 








Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 


Boyd, William, Captain-Paymaster 3d Buffs, at Bhaugulpore, Dec. 31. 
Brookenden, J., Esq., at Cochin, Dee. 31. 


Cropper, the Rev. Mr., aged 22, of the Baptist M ission, Orissa , Dec. 11. 
Cochrane, William, Dr., (at sea) Madras N. I., Jan. 13. 


Dennie, W. N., eldest son of Major Dennie, 13th Light Infantry, at sea, Dee. 11- 
Davis, T. D. L., Major 25th N. I. V., Titalya, Dec. 23. 
Dalrymple, J., Lieut.-Colonel 30th Foot, Wallajahab, Jan. 9. 


Forde, A. N., Esq., late Collector of Moradabad, Calcutta, Sept. 26. 
Fulton, James, son of Captain R. B., of Artill., Calcutta, Dec. 13. 
Jones, R., Lieut. 16th Lancers, aged 38, Meerut, Dec. 8. 


Kincaid, Mrs. wife of Captain Peter Kincaid, Pens. Estab., aged 45, Chittagong 
Dec. 13. 


Le Fevee, J. H., Lieut. 26th N. I., Nusseerabad, Dec. 31. 
Marshall, the lady of Capt. T., Beng. Artill., aged 25, at Saugor, Jan. 2. 


Miller, David, Captain of ship Coldstream, Calcutta, Jan. 17. 
Mainwairing, Thomas, Esq., (at sea) Midshipman, second son of Sir Harry 
Mainwairing, Bart., Jan. 4. 


Nicholson, Jane, widow of the late Major H., aged 44 Calcutta, Dec. 18. 
Ogilvy, George, Major 17th N. L., at Ootakamund, Dec. 30. 


Stirling, the lady of Captain W., 74th 'N. I., at Chittagong, Jan. 1. 
Smith, A., Captain 15th N. I, at Azimgurh, Jan. 10. 
Sale, H. W., Lieut.-Col. 9th Mad. N. I., at Wallajabbad, Dec. 11. 


Thompson, Mrs. C., widow of the late Major, aged 60, at Chinsurrah, Dec. 7. 











Date. 


1829. 
May 27 


June 26 


. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Portsmouth . 
Cork 
Portsmouth . 
Penzance .. 
Isle of Wight 
Portsmouth 
Eastborne .. 
Brighton 
Portsmouth . 
Hastings . 
Downs... 
Falmouth .. 
Plymouth .. 
Beechy Head 
Cork 
Falmouth .. 
Downs... 
Isle of Wight 
Isle of Wight 
Isle of Wight 
Portsmouth . 
Portsmouth . 
Portsmouth . 
Portsmouth . 
Plymouth .. 
Dover 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Margate 
Downs 
Downs 
Dover 
Portsmouth . 
Portsmouth . 
Gravesend .. 
Margate - .. 
Downs 
Plymouth .. 
Liverpool .. 
Weymouth. . 
Dover 
Falmouth .. 
Bristol 
Hastings 
Portsmouth . 
Portsmouth . 
Portland 
Portland 


Ship’s Name. 


Anthony 
Barbara z 
Comet s 
March. of Ely.. 
Lord Lowther. . 
Juliana * 
Janet ns 
Belle Aliance .. 
Lord Amherst. . 
Samuel Brown. 
Cts. of Harcourt 
E. of Balcarras . 
Alfred 

Schoon ow 
Luna - 
Mountaineer . 
Mary Ann 
Thos. Coutts .. 
Gen. Harris 
Castle Huntly.. 
Prince Regent. . 
Jas. Pattison .. 
Marq. Huntly.. 
Ld. W. Bentinck 
Wellington 
Isabella 

Anna Maria 
Fairy 

Moffatt 

Ellen ae 
Ld. Hungerford 
Reynard 

Bride : 
Sarah ee 
Moira : 
Francis Watson 
Duncan Gibb.. 
Dublin 
Hercules 

John Taylor . 
Caroline 

Louisa 

Clifton 

Clyde 

George -s 
Atlas ae 
Thalia 
Moffatt 

Scipio 








Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 


Headley .. 
Dunn 
Arniston .. 
Mangles .. 
Stewart 
Tarbutt 
Kenwicke.. 
Timmins .. 
Ardlie 
Reed 
Harrison .. 


Broughton . 


Hill 

Krayer 
Sturriker .. 
Cumrey .. 
Carter 
Chrystie .. 
Stanton 
Dunkin 
Hosmer 
Grote 
Ascough .. 
Alison 
Evans 

Fox 

Grant eis 
Wibburn ... 
Brown 
Taylor 
Heathorne . 
Grey 
Brown 

Hill Ss 
Thornhill. . 
Bragg 
Hume 
Stewart 
Vaughan . 
Atkinson .. 
Flowery 
Mac Kay .. 
Carmichael 
Scott 
Home 
Hunt 
Biden 
Brown 
Petrie 


Mauritius 
Cape 
Madeira 
Bengal 
China 
Bengal 
St.Helena 
China 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
China 
Madras 
Batavia 
Mauritius 
Bengal 

S. Seas 
China 
China 
China 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
St.Helena 
Madras 
Bombay 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
N.S.Wales 
Bengal 

S. Seas 
Bombay 
S. Seas 
Bengal .. 
Singapore 
Bombay .« 
Bombay . 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Singapore 


1829. 
Feb. 22 
May 10 
Fel 1 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 1 
April 5 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 20 
Feb. 12 
March 1 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 17 
Jan. 13 
March 8 
Feb. 14 
Dec. 15 
March 3 
Feb. 16 
Jan. 6 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 3 
Jan. 17 
Feb. 7 
Mar. 28 
Feb. 10 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 1 
March 12 
Dee. 3 
March 16 
March 15 
Jan. 25 
March 5 
Feb. 

Dec. 25 





Date. 
1829. 
Jan. 1 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 16 


Date. 


1829. 
June 17 
June 17 
June 18 
June 19 
June 19 
June 20 
June 20 
June 21 
June 24 
June 24 
June 24 
June 25 
June 25 
June 26 
June 26 
June 26 
June 26 


Port of Arrival. 


Penang 

Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Madras 

Calcutta 
Madras 

Calcutta 
Calcutta 


Port of Depart. 


Clyde 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 


ARRIVALS IN 


List of Passengers. 


Ship’s Name. 


Elizabeth es 
Lady Mac Naghten 
London rt 
Royal George 

Fairlie aa 
Baretto, jun... 
Protector ws 
Dukeof Roxburgh 
Protector an 
Lord Melville .. 


Ship’s Name. 


Joanna 

Eliza Jane 
Glenalvon 

Orient 

St. George 
Trunmere 
Hoopoo 

Gipsey 

Clansman es 
Catherine ae 
Captain Cook .. 
Carn BreaCastle. . 
Margaretha 

Dart 

Olive Branch 
Diamond 

Bolton 


EASTERN PORTS. 


Commander. 


Brown 


Huntley 
Wilson 
Fuller 
Shannon 
Waugh 
Brown 
Waugh 
Bell 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Commander. 


Mackeller .. 
Liddelf 
Rickaby 
White 
Swainstone.. 
Smith pe 
Indell ge 
Quirk os 
Ritchie 

Fenn 

Willis 

Barber 

Rouse 
Hastings .. 
Anderson .. 
Clark “a 
Clarkson 





PASSENGERS OUTWARDS. 


Port of Depart. 


London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


Destination. 


Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Cape 
Bengal 
Bengal 
N.S. Wales 
Manilla 
Bombay 

N. S. Wales 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Japan 
South Seas 
Cape 
Bengal 
Bombay 


By the St. George, Captain Swainson, for Calcutta :—Col. Brooks; Capts. 
Applin and Martin ; Lieuts. Hughes and Shiel ; Messrs. Willis, Earl, Ingholm, 
Bellares, Sellars, M’Garth, and Boyd; Messdames Brookes, Applin, Bush, and 


servant ; Misses Brookes, (2) Finden, and servant, and Cassiday. 





